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APOLEO
 




I GLUBMAN RITES 
OF NAPOLEON 


CHARLES JOSSEYLN HAS A 
BOOK ON THE LITTLE 
CORPORAL. 


I. · 
I It Will Be Ready for the Readers 
Within a Few Weeks From 
N oV.Y. 


The latter-day rendition of the truth of 
the statement, .'Of the making of books 
J there is no end.." has almost come to De I 
I "Of the making of books on 
apoleon 
I there is no end." 

Ir. Charles Jossel
-n of this city Is re- I 
sponsible for the latest addition to 
a- 
poleonic literature, which -is soon to be I 
published by R. H. Russell & Co. of Xew I 
I 1ork. _ un

r the title of ");apoleon, Boy I 
I and I\-lan. I 
I It" ill be a surprise to the friends of 
::\Ir. Josselyn to learn that the popular 
clubman and vice-pre.3ident of the Josse- 
llyn Ship Chandlery Company has aspired 
I to become a Ii tterateur. 
, :Mr. Josselyn has accompUshed a vol- 
I ume of 450 pages, which he describes as 
I being more of a study of the character 
I of 
apolpon and the events which shaped 
his destiny than a biography. 
I .Mr. Josselyn spent seYëral months in 
Paris. making researches for his 'Work, 
I and succeeded in unearthing a number of I 
hitherto unpublished portraits and pi
- 
tures of s' enet> of the life of the Little 
I Corporal, with which the volume will be 
profusely tllustrated. 
' I The advance sheets have been received 
and Mr. Josselyn's achievement will be 
, ready for the public in a few weeks. 
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PREFACE 


I' 


N APOLEOX, in his lifetime, \vas alternately \vor- 
shipped and vilified by his subjects. To-day- 
although the influence of his individual action 
on the destinies of France and of Europe cannot 
be strictly defined - his melTIOry still divides us 
into t\yO canlps-admirers and detractors, equally 
zealous in transforming, for good or ill, the per- 
sonality of the Emperor. 
But these excessive eulogies and these un- 
bridled censures, \vorthless fronl their exaggera- 
tion, stultify each other, and thro\y as little light 
upon Napoleon's character as though nothing had 
been said at all. 
Nevertheless, on closely studying the life of 
the Emperor, one soon sees the Napoleonic reality 
disengage itself from the golden legend, and fronl 
,,yhat one may be allo\ved to call the black legend, 
\vhich have been gathered round it. And this 
reality sho\vs N apoJeon as neither god nor demon, 
but simply (applying to him the famous classical 
formula) as a man, to \vhom nothing human was 
alien. I n fact, the strongest fanlily sentiments- 
goodness, gratitude, ",'armth of heart-\vere his 
inheren t characteristics. 
This conclusion, \vhich-obvious though it is- 
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puts nIe in cOlnplete opposition to sonIe en1Ínen t 
\vriters, has not been arrived at \vithout hesita- 
tion. Before definitively adopting it I set nlyself 
the task of steeping nl)'" nIind in contradictory 
statenlents, and verifying the assertions of the 
Enlperor's friends Ly the reports of his enernies. 
According to the current phrase, I have ' inter- 
vie\vcd,' after a fashion, contenlporaries in their 
\vritings, have questioned thenl, only retaining- 
assertions corroborated, at all events in their 
spirit, by nlore than one \\Titer. Thus I have 
brought fifteen, twenty, SOIlletioles thirty, \yitnesses 
to confront a Inalicious assertion. Yet nlore, I 
have checked, by nleans of historical facts, the 
evidence accunlulated in the recollections of the 
period. 
No opinion relative to Napoleon \viII be found 
in this \vork ,,-hich has not been based on infor- 
mation emanating fronl the nlost varied sources, 
on official texts whose originals \yere easily con- 
sulted either in the National archives, or in collec- 
tions carefully indicated. By a final scruple, I 
have refrained from using the' l\Iémorial de Sainte- 
Hélène,' which \vould often have supported Iny 
poin t. 
I considered that it \vas not fair to take a rnan 
at his o\vn valuation, especially \vhen that nlan, 
irredeenlably vanquished, erased before his death 
from the roll of the living, could have had no 
other object in dictating his nlelnoirs than to place 
himself, before the eyes of future generations, in 
the attitude I110St advantageous to his fanle, and 
most serviceable to the interests of his dynasty. 
Though it has been repeatedly asserted that the 
Emperor, in the course of his reign, instigated all 
the European \vars, the question seems to me, 
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before being decided, to calI for a supplementary 
inquiry-\yhen one remembers that after eiaht 
years of continuous struggles \vith Europe under 
the Reyolution and the úirectory, the first four 
years of !\ apoleon' s personal po\ver formed an 
era of pacific reconstruction-\vhen one is obliged 
to add that the theory of \var, beginning at the 
close of the last century, has continued during 
the present \vith almost nlathematical regularity; 
and \vhen one still sees to-day the same alliances 
formed, in the north as in the south, against 
France. 
The documentary history of the \yars of the 
Empire has not been \vritten, To \vrite it accu- 
rately \vould require a more profound acquaint- 
ance \vith the archives of foreign countries than 
\vith those of France. \Y"hen one \vould ascertain 
whether X apoleon provoked ,var of his o,vn 
free\yiII, or \vhether, on the contrary, it ,yas 
forced on him to \yard off an impending aggres- 
sion, the correspondence exchanged bet\yeen the 
Sovereigns of the old coalitions \viII be edifying 
in a different manner from that of Napoleon and 
his agents. 
From a comparison of the resolutions formed 
by the Emperor, and of the secret combinations, 
out of France, \vhich tramnlelled hinl in the 
decisive mOl1lents of conflict, nlay spring, perhaps, 
a ne,v ,york ,vhich \vill be the complement of 
this close study of the character of 
 apoleon. 
ARTH1JR LÉ\TY. 


PARIS, 
Seþtember 1St, 1892. 



'Ce qui idéaIise NapoIéon dans n1es souvenirs, 
'c'est bien moins Ie héros reinplissant Ie monde de sa 
'gigantesque renommée que l'homme pris dans les 
, détails de la vie inti me 
 c'est Ià. un de ces contrastes 
c dont l'étude est pleine de charmes.' 
(Sol/ê./cnirs du due at: Vz"ecllcc, 
tome i., page 

3.) 
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THE 


PRI\T A 1"'E LIFE OF XAPOLEON 


I. 


First In1pressions-Order-Econon1Y- The Hero as Legislator 
-Slender )Ieans at Hon1e-I)eparture fro111 _-\jaccio- 
Bonaparte or Buonaparte? 


Ox ...-\ugust 15, I ï69, about eleyen o'clock in 
the lllorning,l ).J apoleon Bonaparte, son of Charles 
Bonaparte and Letitia Ramolino, \yas born at 
....\ jaccio. 
His nlother \yas in church \vhen she felt the 
first symptoms of pain, and returning home 
hastily, the child \vas born upon the carpet. 
\Vas any allegory represented upon that carpet? 
\\T as it one of those old-fashioned carpets \vith 
large figures on it?
 
 0 matter; ,,-e nlay leave 
that to lo\'"ers of the legendary. \\That concerns 
us are the surroundings of the ne\yly-born child. 


1 X asica, ')Iémoires sur l' Enfance et Ia J eunesse de Bona- 
parte,' p. 53. 
2 Stendhal, 'Yie de 
apoléon,' p. 10. 


. 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF j\rAPOLEOl\' 


His father, Charles Bonaparte, ,vas of a noble 
fatuiIy originating in Tuscany. Fronl ancient 
dOCUl1lents, of more or less authenticity, it ap- 
pears that Bonapartes once reigned at T reviso. 
l'\" apoleon always cared very little about this royal 
genealogy, \vhich, ho\\"ever, seemed to have given 
great pleasure to his father-in-Ia\v, the Enlperor 
of Austria, \vho said on one occasion: 'I would 
not give him my daughter were I not convinced 
that his family is as old and as good as 111Y 
o\\-n. '
 
, Napoleon's Blother \vas Letitia Raillolino, 
daughter of one Pietra Santa, \vho, as the wido\y 
of Ranlolino, married as her second husband a 
S,viss named F esch, whose fatuily \vere ,veIl 
kno\\"n and honourably established at Basle as 
bankers. '4 

 apoleon' s l1lother, therefore, passed the years 
before her marriage in cOl1lnlercial surrounding's. 
At the age \vhen nlost girls are thinking of 
nlarriage, she \vas studying order, eCOnOl1l y, and 
careful l1lanagenlent;5 and if, as philosophers 
ha,Te thought, 
la!}'S character conles to hinl 
fro 11 1 his tl1other, we might find in this fact the 
root of those instincts of honesty, of excessive 
:
 1\1. Foissy, 'La Famille Bonaparte depuis 126 4,' p. 5. 
4 
1iot de 
Ielito, , 1\Ién1oires,' t. ii., pp. 30, 3 I ; J. B. Salgues, 
'1\Iémoires pour servir à l'Histoire de France,' t. i., p. 18 9, 
Paris, 18 I 4. 
[, De Ségur, ':l\Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 66. 
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carefulness in all matters in ,yhich money plays 
a part, ,yhich is one of the most characteristic 
features of 1\ apoleon. 
If \\ge seek for the first impressions that must 
have struck the imagination of Napoleon in 
childhood, ,,-e shall find t\VO of very different 
kinds: 
First, the patriotic stories of recent eyents in 
Corsican history. I n all these stories the merits 
of Paoli ,vere Inade a proud boast. Paoli, as 
General-in-chief at the age of barely t\venty-nine. 
defeated several times, \vith an army deprived of 
everything. the Genoese, who \yere much more 
numerous and \yell organized. To the prestige 
given by yictory, he added another equally 
valuable, being no less distinguished as an 
adn1inistrator and politician than as a soldier. 
This type of hero and legislator left a profound 
trace on Napoleon's mind, \yho often spoke of 
it \vith enthusiasm in his early \vritings, long 
after he ,vas acquainted \\'ith Paoli, ,,,ith ,,,hon1 
his relations tenninated in a violent quarrel. 
to \vhich \ve shall refer later on. 
The other in1pression that Napoleon received 
in his earliest youth \vas that of seeing his 
mother afflicted, but caln1 and energetic, al11id 
the ruins produced by the recent ,vars. 
The d0l11estic life of this family. alread) poor, 
and increasing annually, was conducted on a \rery 
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hUlnble scale. Charles Bonaparte's \,-hole fortune 
consisted of a snlalI property \vorth from 1,000 
to 1.500 francs (,(40 to ,(60) a year. ti 
"Then in I ï76 Corsica was at length tran- 
quilIized. it ,vas necessary to think about settling- 
the children in life. The situation was precarious; 
the family expenses \vere heavy, and, nloreover, 
they had to keep up some appearances, as Charles 
Bonaparte \vas assessor to the Junta and Inen1 ber 
of the COlllmittee of T\velve appointed to ,,-atch 
o,yer the adnlinistration of Corsica. 
I n I ï ï 8 Napoleon. at nine years of age, ,,-as 
accuston1ed to hear daily discussions bet\yeen his 
father-a gentle, easy-going, careless man-and 
his n10ther, \vho \vas careful to excess, 'economical 
eyen to parsinlony,'7 preoccupied above all \vith 
her children's future. Letitia relnained the saIne 
through life. "Then her son becanle Enlperor, 
he reproached her on one occasion with not 
spending all the Inoney she recei \ycd. She replied, 
alluding to J erônle and Lucien: 'I anl saving for 
those of Iny children ",-ho are not yet settled.'b 
The discussions between husband and wife 
terminated eventually in the sale of d field, a very 
painful sacrifice for a Corsican. 
 l'hen they 
G Pelet de la J .ozère, 'Opinions de Napoléon au Conseil 
d ' Et t ' 
a, p. 19. 
; I)uchesse d'Abrantès, '!\Ién1oires,' p. 7 G . 
B l\ldlle. Avrillon, ' l\fén1oires,' t. ii., p. 4 0 . 

 Stendhal, 'Yie de Napoléon,' p. ] 8. 
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began to make use of an the influence they could 
command, in order to gain scholarships for the 
education of the t",-o eldest- Joseph and ì\ apoleon. 
Their prayers \\"ere granted. thanks to the inter- 
vention of l\Ionsieur de l\Iarbæuf, Bishop of 

--\utun: nephe\v of the Governor of Corsica. 
Joseph \vas to take orders. and to be placed at 
the college of À utun; Napoleon, intended for the 
navy. \vas to go to the school at Brienne, haying 
previously gone through a course at Autun. so 
as to learn sufficient French to be able to folIo". 
the lectures. 
They started on December 15, I ïïS. It "9as 
a great eyent for the family. The children ""ere 
leaving their mother for the first time. 10 One 
can imagine all that she said to her dear ones, 
her advice full of the tenderest affection and the 
seyerest comn10n-sense. i\ll the family assembled 
at the quay: Uncle Lucien, Archdeacon of 


 jaccio; the old seryant 
Ianuccia. \yhom the 
children ahyays called' Aunt'; llaria and Sayeria. 
their nurses, the latter of \vhom ahvays continued 
to address the great Emperor as 'thou.' as she 
had done in the days of his sickly childhood. 
Their eyes \vere dimn1ed \vith tears as the 
children \\"ayed their last kisses from the deck 
of the ship. 
After a halt at Florence to procure the papers 


10 Jung, ')Ién1oires de Lucien,' t. i., p. 16. 
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showing nobilit y l1 necessary to Napoleon for the 
school at Brienne, they reached ...L\utun on Decen1- 
ber 30, 1778, and the boys entered the college 
in the evening of January I,. 1779. 12 
Then the father went to Versailles, where he 
was to arrange for the admission of Napoleon 
to Brienne. F or this purpose he sent all the 
proofs collected in Florence to 1Ylonsieur d'Hozier 
de Sérigny, herald (J"uge d' ar7lzes) of the French 
nobility. 
:\Ionsieur d' Hozier sent a form of interrogation 
to :\Ionsieur Bonaparte, \vhence \ve take the 
follo\ying questions, which show with what n1inute- 
ness the herald carried out his duties: 


, Paris, 8 
Iarch, I 779. 
, To AIollsieur de Buollaþarte, 
deputy of llobilit.y of Corsica, 
care ojJIollsieur Ralte, Rue 
Saint JIédéric, Versailles. 
, "That is your wife's family 
name? She is called l\farie 
I .ætitia Zén10lina. . . . Is this 
third naIlle a fanlily name, or 
was it given her in baptism? 
'V'hat is the first letter of this 
nmne ? Can it be translated 
into French? 
, Your baptismal register 


, CHARLES BONAPARTE'S 
ANSWERS. 


':\Iy wife's fanlily naITIe is 
Ranlolino, and it is hardly 
possible to translate it into 
French. 


'It is true that ll1Y nanles 


11 De Coston, 'Les Prenlières ...\nnées de Napoléon,' t. i., 
p. I 7. 
12 Jung, , Bonaparte et son Temps,' t. i., p. 68. 
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nan1es you Carlo 
Iia. This 
last name is, in all probability, 
an abbreviation of 
Iaria, but 
in all other deeds you are 
simply called Charles. 
, Your nan1e appears con- 
stantly in various deeds, even 
in the patent of nobility of 
177 I, without the prefix" de," 
yet you sign your nan1e De 
Buonaparte ? 


, The said patent of nobility 
of 17 i I gives to your fan1ily 
the nan1e of De Bonaparte 
and not Buonaparte: am I 
not right in conforn1ing to 
the orthography of the said 
patent? 
'Finally, how should I 
translate into French the 
Christian name of your son, 
which is 
'apoleone in Italian? 
, I have the honour to be,' 
etc. 


are Charles ::\Iary, but I have 
never made use of any save 
that of Charles. 


'The Republic of Genoa, 
about two hundred years ago, 
bestowed upon my ancestor, 
Jerome, the title of" Egregiu111 
H ieronimun1 " de Buonaparte. 
The prefix was omitted, as it 
is not customary to use it in 
Italian. 
'The correct spelling of 
lny fmnily name is I)e Buona- 
parte. 


'The nan1e Xapoleone IS 
Italian. 


, I have the honour to be,' 
etc. 


It n1a\T be obser\-ed in passing that. in cal1ing 
himself later on Bonaparte instead of B uonaparte, 
K apoleon \vas sin1ply returning to a spelling long 
in yogue in his family, and under \vhich his falnily 
had been ennobled. 
Although the scrupulous herald failed to translate 
I talian proper naInes into French, he declared 
that 'young X apoleon Bonaparte possessed the 
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nobility necessary for adn1ission into the ranks 
of the gentlen1en \vho are educated by his 1\1 ajesty 
in the royal schools. '13 
\ \Thile él\vaiting this decision, Charles had 
addressed a petition to the King, with the object 
of gaining an indetnnity of 2,000 francs (L80), 
\vhich \vas granted. Armed ",-ith this sun1, and 
\vith all his papers in order, Charles Bonaparte 
,vent to l
rienne on April 20, \\-here he was joined 
on the 23rd by Napoleon, who can1e [ron1 ....-\.utun. 
'[hat saIne day he joined the schoo1. 1 ! 
I n three months at Autun, K apoleon 'had 
learned sufficient French to enable hin1 to con- 
verse easily, and to ","rite sn1all essays and trans- 
lations. 'Lí 


13 J ung, , Bonaparte et son Temps,' t. i., p. 75 ; De Coston, 
t. i., p. 2 I. 
14 J ung, l)e Coston, etc. 
15 Letter fron1 the Abbé Chardon, professor at ...L\utun, to the 
A Lhé Forien, quoted by J ung and De Coston. 
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II. 


At Brienne-A Child in Exile-Bullring-Pleasant Recollec- 
tions of School-How the Emperor looked after his Former 
11asters. 


EVERY historian, according as he has taken upon 
hin1self the character of apologist or detractor. 
has represented N" apoleon, during his school-days 
at Brienne,l either as a prodigy, sho\\7ing uniyersal 
genius, or as an obstinate and underhand child. 
foreshado\ving the ferocious despot. 


1 "Yhen Napoleon was at school at Brienne, the son of an 
English peer, \\ho himself became Lord "Tenlock, was his 
schoolfellow. One day the little Corsican came to young 
Lawley, and said, "Look at this." lIe showed him a letter 
written in renlarkably good English: it was addressed to the 
British Admiralty, and requested penl1ission to enter Our Navy. 
The young Bonaparte said, "The difficulty, 1 am afraid, will 
he nlY religion." Lawley said, " You young rascal! I don't 
believe that you have any religion at all." Xapoleon replied, 
"But my fall1ily have; my nlother's race, the Ramolini. are 
very rigid. I should be disinherited if I showed any signs of 
becoming a heretic." These facts I had from one who had a 
very good means of knowing. He told me that Bonaparte's 
letter was sent, and that it still exists in the archives of the 
Admiralty.'-Sir "'illiall1 Fraser, ' Hie et Ubique,' p. 6. 
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\ \ hichever vie\v be taken, it is a good deal to 
seek for in a boy not yet ten years of age. \\T e 
are rather inclined to think ,yith Chateaubriand 
that · he \vas a little boy neither more nor less 
distinauished than his fel1ows.'2 Distrustful of 
b 
himself in the use of a language learned during 
three nlonths at Autun, arriving fronl a country 
"which had only been 
--'rench for ten years-and 
d country, Inoreover, \vhich had, and still has, a 
special fanle for her manners - the little boy 
natural1y appeared strange to his conlrades, and 
displayed reserve towards those \\'honl he knew to 
be superior to himself in rank and fortune. The 
Enlperor one day said to Caulaincourt in 181 I : 

 At Brienne I \vas the poorest of all n1Y school- 
fello\vs. They al,,'ays had Inoney in their 
pockets; I never. I was proud, and was most 
careful that nobody should perceive this. . . . I 
could neither laugh nor anluse nlyself like the 
others. Bonaparte the schoolboy \vas out of touch 
\vith his cOlllraùes, and he "was not popular.'3 
1\ apoleoll thus exiled, necessarily alone, had 
to bear all the \vitticisnls of the other pupils. He 
Vlas called · the Corsican,' and nicknan1ed ' Paille- 
au-nez,'4 a variant of the Corsican pronunciation 


:! Chateaubriand, ' 
Iémoires d'Outre-ton1be,' t. ii., p. 17. 
:; Second part of the' Souvenirs du Duc de Vicence,' t. ii., 
p. 19 2 ; '
apoléon en Belgique et Hollande,' by Chev. de Sorr. 
-I Bourrienne, I)c Ségur, T),Abrantès, etc., passim. 
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of his christian name j\ 
aþoleolle. ::\ 0 doubt the 
child Vias embittered, and it is more than likeh- 
J 
that he occasionally retaliated \yith blo\vs. The 
schoolboy, ho\\-ever, sho\yed that he \vas equal to 
the rest of his comrades as soon as he found a 
companion \\"ho displayed S0I11e liking for him. 
, As for you.' he said to Bourrienne. 'you never 
laugh at me; you like me.'5 
"That did he mean \vhen he pronounced the 
\vords: 'I \"ill do your French people all the 
harm I can'?G This phrase has been recently 
reproduced by a very eminent philosopher. 
l\Ionsieur Taine,Î \vho has made it the basis of 
a programme \yhich, to say the least, is premature. 
Bourrienne himself, \\"ho, at the lTIOment of "Titing 
his memoirs, had personal reasons for not vaunt- 
ing the gentleness of i\ apoleon's character. con- 
. tents hirTIself \\"ith relegating this speech to the 
time \vhen the young Corsican '\yas rendered 
bitter by the mockery of his schooln1ates. '8 
Did he intend to sho\v that he did not consider 
hin1self a Frenchman? K 0; it \yas a mere 
childish outburst. The others called him 
Corsican; he called them Frenchmen. It \yas 
petulance, and nothing n10re, for hatred \vas not 
5 D S ' , ' 1 ' . ,. , 6 
e egur, .\ emOlres, t. 1., p. b . 
6 Bourrienne, '
Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 33. 
7 H. Taine, 'Origines de la France Conten1poraine,' 'Le 
Régiu1e 
Ioderne,' t. i., p. 4 0 . 
- S Bourrienne, , 
Iémoires,' t. i., p. 33. 
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deep-rooted in Napoleon, who, victim as he ",yas 
of all sorts of bullying, (preferred going to prison 
hinlself to denouncing his coolrades ",yho had 
done \\"rong'9 on days \vhen, being on duty, he 
\vas charged \vith SOllle special supervision. 
Such conduct towards those of whom he was 
the daily butt resembles, if a comparison or a 
prognostication be needed, rather the chivalry of 
:F rance than the yengeance of Corsica. 
Alnidst all the 111iseries he endured, he con- 
tinued studious, and always obtained good nlarks, 
especially in nlathelllatics. 
Outside his studies all his interests ""ere centred 
in his parents, whonl he desired to help in the 
establishnlent of the numerous family at A jaccio. 
I n I 783, Joseph decided against the ecclesiastical 
life, and d decision bet\veen 1\1 etz and Brienne 
had to be taken. Napoleon, although scarcely 
thirteen years old, writes thus to his father: 
( Joseph can COll1e here, because Father Patrault, 
Iny l11athelllatical nlaster, \vholll you know, is not 
going to leave. I a01 desired, therefore, by the 
heachnaster, to assure you that he will be very 
"'Yell received here, and that he olay COOle in 
absolute security. Father Patrault is an excellent 
teacher of o1athenlatics, and has specially told Ole 
that he \vill undertake my brother \vith pleasure, 
and that if he will but work we Inay go up 
9 Bourrienne, t. i., p. 35; j)e Ségur, t. i., p. 89. 
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together for the artillery examination. You need 
take no steps on my behalf, as I an1 sinlply a 
student, but you \vill have to do something for 
Joseph. ...L\s, ho\ye"er, you have a letter for him, 
there is nothing more to be done. Good-bye, 
my dear father; I hope that you \vill prefer to 
send hin1 to Brienne rather than to :\Ietz for 
several reasons. First, because it \vill be a 
pleasure to Joseph, Lucien, and nlyself. . . . As 
my brother kno\\'s nothing of mathen1atics, they 
\vould put him do\vn among the children at 
Ietz, 
which \vould disgust him. . . . Therefore I trust 
that before the end of October I shall embrace 
J oseph.'lO 
That is not the letter of a boy \vi th a cross, 
sulky disposition. Do not these steps taken to 
save his parents trouble, his intervie\vs \yith the 
headmaster, \vith his o\vn tutor, this esteen1 for 
his nlasters, come rather from a good pupil, \vho 
is aboye the petty persecutions of the playground, 
and do not they prove a filial and fraternal devo- 
tion most praise\vorthy in a child of that age? 
I t seems to be frequently forgotten that 
Napoleon remained five years and a half at 
Brienne (April, I ï ï9, to September, I ï 8 4). l\fter 
the first difficulties \vith his con1panions, he prob- 
ably settled do\\-n, and took his part in their daily 


10 Jung, ' 
Iémoires de Lucien,' t. i., p. 22; De Coston, C Les 
Pren1ières A.nnées de Xapoléon,' t. i., p. 44. 
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life. Ho\ve\
er far one fo11o\vs the Emperor's 
career, it \vill never be found that his sojourn at 
Brienne \vas a disagreeable lllemory to hÏ1n, or 
that it \yas a place in \vhich he had suffered, and 
of \vhich the recollection \vas odious. Quite the 
contrary. 
As the :First Consul "'
as one day walking with 
I30urrienne in the gardens of l\Ialmaison, he heard 
the chiming of sonle bells, which always had a 
renlarkable effect upon hinl. He stopped, listened 
delightedly, and sdid in a broken voice: 
, That reminds nle of 111Y first years at Brienne ; 
I \vas happy then I'll 
On April 3, 1805, the Enlperor stopped at 
Brienne, visited the old school, which had fallen 
into ruins, and pointed out to his suite where the 
class-roonls, donnitories, and refectory had been. 
A priest, one of the old tutors, was presented to 
hinl, and he talked to hinl falniliarly for twenty 
nlinutes. 12 
Throughout his life he sought after those who 
had kno\vn hinl in his early days, and in the first 
rank of these \ve nlust place I3ourrienne, the 
friend and confidential secretary of the Emperor. 
\\T e shall find frequent n1entions of this early 
friend, Then came L,auriston, his fellow-student, 13 


lI B . '1\ 1 '.' ... 
ournenne, H' emones, t. Ill., p. 22. 
12 C ' 
 1 ' . , .. 
onstant, 1\ en101res, t. 11., p. 140, 
13 1\ 1 1 ' s .,. 
. l\' eneva , ouvenlrs, t. 1., p. 52. 
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after\vards General, and the last Ambassador sent 
by Napoleon to St. Petersburg. The l\Iinor 
Brothers of the Order of St. Benedict \vere 
Napoleon's instructors ; Father Louis ,vas head- 
master of the school when, in 1786, his pupil, then 
a Lieutenant of artillery, sent hin1 his history of 
Corsica, begging him to pass an opinion upon 
the ,vork. I .! 1'he second n1aster, Father Dupuis. 
retired to Laon in 1789, and continued to advise 
1\ apoleon, 15 and \ve shall after\vards find Dupuis 
installed as librarian at :\Ialn1aison. I6 The First 
Consul frequently visited him, and treated him 
\vith the utmost attef)tion and respect. Ii On 
receiving the ne\vs of the death of his old master 
in I8oi, the Emperor \\Tote from Osterode to 
the Empress: 'Tell me about the death of poor 
Dupuis; let his brother kno\v that I intend to 
look after hin1. '18 
F ather Charles, the chaplain, \vho prepared the 
boy for his first Comn1union, ,vas never forgotten. 
I n I ï90 Napoleon, then a Lieutenant in the 
artillery at Auxonne, never failed to visit Father 
Charles each time he \vent to Dôle. Later on, 


14 De Coston, 'Pren1ières Années de Xapoléon,' t. i., 
pp. 97- 120 . 
15 De Ségur, '
Iémoires,' t. i., p. 81. 
16 J ung, 'Bonaparte et son Tell1ps,' t. I., p. 82. 
17 Constant, '
Iélnoires,' t. i., p. 103. 
18 'Letters fronl Napoleon to Joséphine,' t, 1., p, 29 1 , 
Osterode, :\Iarch 17, 10 at night. 
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as he pdssed through this to\vn on his way to 
take up the con1n1and of the Army of Italy, 
General Bonaparte ",-auld have regarded it as a 
dereliction of duty not to have sent for the worthy 
priest to come and shake his hand at the post- 
house. The First Consul never forgot the school 
chaplain, and sent him a pension of 1,000 francs 
\vith an autograph letter, in \vhich he says: 'I 
can never forget that to your virtuous exan1ple 
and \vise lessons I am indebted for the great 
fortune that has con1e to n1e. 'Vithout religion 
no happiness, no future, is possible. Remember 
me in your prayers.'19 
Father Berton ",'as appointed rector of the 
School of Fine Arts at Con1piègne by the First 
Consul. 20 Napoleon met an old schoolfellow 
nan1ed Bouquet in I taly, and gave hilTI the post 
of Con1missary - General. 'Ihis Bouquet was 
destined to a bad end. He pillaged the' mont- 
de-piété '21 at Verona, ,vas arrested, and im- 
prisoned. He succeeded in n1aking his escape, 
\vhich delighted Bonaparte, who was overjoyed 
at not having to punish an old schoolfellow. 22 
Those who have seen his letters \vill learn with 
surprise that he had a writing-n1aster at Brienne, 


10 De Coston, 'Pren1ières Années de Kapoléon,' t. i., p. 3 0 . 
20 B ." 
ournenne, t. V., p. 197. 
21 State pawnbroker's.- Translator. 
12 Bourrienne, p. 353. 
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and on one occasion ,vhen old Dupré-such ,vas 
his name-came to St. Cloud, and reminded the 
Emperor that 'for fifteen months he had had the 
pleasure of giving him lessons in ,vriting at 
Brienne,' K apoleon could not help exclaiming to 
the poor man, ,,
ho \vas quite aghast: 'And a fine 
sort of pupil you had! I congratulate you !,23 
After a fe\v kindly ,vords, he dismissed Dupré, 
\vho received a fe,v days later a notification of a 
pension of 1,200 francs CC 4 8 ).2-1 
Father Patrault, his mathelnatical n1aster, lived 
\vith 1\ apoleon in 1795, and became one of his 
secretaries ,,,ith the Arn1Y of I taly.2j Even the 
porter of Brienne, Hauté, became porter at :\Ial- 
maison, ,vhere he and his \vife finished their 
days. 
These \yitnesses to his stay at Brienne, sought 
out as they ,vere at eyery stage of his career as 
Lieutenant, General, First Consul, and Emperor, 
refute better than any other arguments could the 
stories of his n1oroseness at Brienne. i\ apoleon 
forgot nothing connected \yith that period; he 
even remembered thåt :\Iadan1e de l\Iontesson 
had placed upon his bro\v the first cro\vn he ever 
gained at school. He sUl11moned her to the 


23 Constant, , :\Ién\oires,' t. i., p. 103. 

4 Ibid., and De Coston, 1. i., p. 3 I. 

3 De Coston, 1. i., p. 37 ï; Bourrienne, ':\Ién1oires,' t. 1., 
p. 8 I. 
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Tuileries, and caused her property, which had 
been confiscated, to be restored to her. 26 
This sketch of facts relative to Brienne leaves 
intact the character of the child, faithful to his 
n10ther's \varnings, ever mindful of the cares of 
the large fan1ily at A jaccio, diligent in his studies, 
esteemed by his masters, and, what is still 1110re, 
esteeming them. 
After he had passed his exan1ination, on Sep- 
ten1ber 15, 1783, the Chevalier de KéraIio, l\lajor- 
General and Sub-I nspector of the Royal l\lilitary 
Schools of France, thought the following note 
sufficient to sum up Napoleon: 'He will make 
a capital sailor. Deserves to pass into the School 
of Paris. '27 
Ì'
 apoleon ,vas not accepted for the navy. 
Vacancies were. scarce, and they were n1uch 
sought after by pupils with high recommenda- 
tions and interest. He was consequently kept at 
school, but his duty to his fan1ily compelled him 
to leave Brienne, and to give up his scholarship 
to his brother Lucien, as two brothers could not 
be on the foundation at the san1e tin1e. Napoleon, 
renouncing the navy with regret, \vrote to his 
father to obtain for him a con1mission in either the 
artillery or the engineers. 28 


26 De Coston, 'Premières Années de N apoléon,' 1. i., p. 43. 
27 B . . 8 
ournenne, 1. 1.. p, 3 . 
"8 J ' B T ' . 
... ung, onaparte et son emps, 1. 1., p. 10 3. 
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The 
Iilitary School at Paris-The Foundation-scholar and his 
Rich Comrades-Ilow the Rule invented in I7
L1- was 
applied in 1808- Kindness of X apoleon to the Professors 
of the 
Iilitary School-Sub-lieutenant-He excites the 
Hilarity of his Friends. 


0, September I, I j84, Xapoleon \vas nominated 
to a King's scholarship at the 
Iilitary School in 
Paris; and on October 17 he started for Paris, 
arri ving the 19th.l 
He did not arrive in the guise of the future 
conqueror of the \yorld. 
He looked like a ne\vcomer; he gaped at 
everything he sa\y, and stared about him. His 
appearance \vas that of a man \\.hom any scoundrel 
\vould try to rob after seeing him. 2 Such is the 
description given of him by Demetrius Comneno, 
his Corsican compatriot. \vho met him as he \vas 
getting out of the coach. 
This dejected and provincial air need not 
surprise us in a youth of fifteen, \vho feels his 


1 De Coston, 'Premières .A.nnées de Xapoléon,' 1. i., p. 5 ï. 
2 Duchesse d'A.brantès, ':\Iémoires,' 1. i., p, 76. 
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poverty keenly, and ,,,-ho, a scholar, comes to 
mingle in the noisy and extravagant life of the 
rich students of the l\Iilitary School. 
Napoleon, \vhose ideal was ahvays the ac- 
cotnplishment of duty in all things, was scandalized 
at the spectacle presented to hinl by the l\lilitary 
School. 
r- His keen discernnlent \vas shocked at seein
 
these young men, on the eve of being pro1l10ted 
to be officers, studying little, amusing thenlselves 
a great deal, and above all learning nothing what- 
ever of a soldier's business. He sent the under- 
nlaster at Brienne 3 a note which he contenlplated 
forwarding to the 1\1 inister, in which he set forth 
that 'the King's scholars (foundationers) could 
only learn in the school, in place of qualities of 
the heart, feelings of vanity and self-satisfaction 
to such an extent that, on returning to their own 
homes, they \vould be far fronl sharing gladly in 
the sinlple comfort of their faIl1ilies, and would 
perhaps blush for the authors of their being-, 

 and despise their modest country surroundings. 
I nstead of maintaining a large staff of servants 
for these pupils, and giving thenl every day 
li1eals of several courses, and keeping up an 
expensive stud of horses and grooms, would it 
not be Letter, of course ",-ithout interrupting their 
studies, to conlpel them to be sufficient for their 

 Chateauhriand, ' .l\Ién1oires d'Outre-tolnoe,' t. iii., p. 18. 
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o\vn \vants-that is to say, \vithout compelling 
then1 to do their o\vn cooking, to let them eat 
soldier's bread, or something similar, to accustom 
then1 to beat and brush their o\vn clothes, and to 
clean their o\vn boots and shoes, etc.? . . . Ac- 
customed to a sober life, to be particular about 
their appearance, they \vould become stronger, 
\vould endure bad \veather better, support coura- 
geously the hardships of \var, and inspire \vith 
respect and blind devotion the soldiers who would ) 

ave to serye under their orders.'4 
 
I f one is bent upon disco\.ering the extraordinary, 
it may be easily found in these lines penned by a 
schoolboy of fifteen. Yet they seem somf'\vhat 
natural in a boy \\yhose n1ind is in a state of 
rebellion :-tgainst the illusions natural to his age, 
and "yho can only see things through the un- 
easiness caused hin1 by a large family in Corsica. 
'All these cares spoiled my early years,' he 
hinlself said in 181 I ; 'they influenced my ten1per, 
and l11ade me grave before n1Y tin1e.'5 
This serious turn of mind, rare in a gro\\ying 
boy, aroused in 
 apoleon a precocious good sense 
\vhich, in 17 8 4. dictated to him the future bases 
of military education in the nineteenth century, 


4 De Coston, 'Premières .c\nnées de :i\ apoléon,' t. i., p. 62 ; 
Bourrienne, , 
Ién10irès,' t. i., p. 43; J ung, 'Bonaparte et son 
Ten1ps,' t. i., p. I 17, 
- . .,. . . . 
J Duc de Vlcence, 'SouvenIrs, part II., t. 11., p. 19 2 . 
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and \\t-hich \\re find the E ll1peror prescribing, In 
1808, to the l\1inister of the Interior: 'N 0 pupil 
is to cost n10re than twenty sous (tenpence) a 
day; these pupils are sons either of soldiers or of 
artisans; it is absolutely contrary to my intention 
to give then1 habits of life which can only be 
harn1ful to them.'6 ,. ., ," 
Had he not felt the misery that \veighed down 
his family at A jaccio, Napoleon n1ight have shared 
to son1e extent the luxury and pleasures of his 
fellow students; he n1ight also have subscribed to 
the sumptuous banquets that these boys used to 
offer to their n1asters. H ad he wished to live 
the aristocratic life of the school, it would have 
been easy for hin1 to run into debt, as n10st of his 
comrades did. But his inflexible will kept hin1 
in the strict path of duty; and \vhen l\Ionsieur 
Pern1on, seeing hin1 in low spirits, offered to lend 
him money, I\apoleon grew very red and refused, 
saYIng: 
, 1\1 Y n10ther has already too many expenses, 
and I have no business to increase them by 
extravagances which are simply in1posed upon 
, n1e by the stupid folly of n1Y con1rades.' 
<# H is stay at the school \vas further sadJened 
by the death of his father, which occurred at 
Montpellier at the age of thirty - nine on 


6 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' 1. xvi., p. 4 12, letter 13,643, 
to the J\linister of the Interior at Paris, I\Iarch 12, 1808. 
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February 24, 17 8 5. On learning the ne\vs 
K apoleon '''Tote thus to his mother: 


, i\I Y DEAR i\IOTHER, 
, 1'\ o\V that tin1e has begun to soften the 
first transports of my sorro\v, I hasten to express 
to you the gratitude I feel for all the kindness 
you have al\vays displayed to\yards us. Console 
yourself, dear mother; circumstances require that 
you should. \\T e \vill redouble our care and our 
gratitude, happy if, by our obedience, \\"e can 
make up to you in the smallest degree for the 
inestimable loss of a cherished husband. I finish, 
dear mother-my grief compels it-by praying 
you to calm yours. 
I y health is perfect, and rrlY 
daily prayer is that Heaven may grant you the 
same. Convey my respects to Lia Geltrude' 
(his godrrlother and aunt), ':\1inana Sa,.eria' (the 
servant), 'and to :\1 inana F esch, etc. 
'P.S.-The Queen of France ,vas confined of 
a Prince named the Duke of t\ ormandy, on 
l\Iarch 2 ï, at seven o'clock in the evening 
, \T our very humble and very affectionate son, 
'
ArOLEO
E DE BCO

\P
\RTE.'7 


, Paris, 
, lJIarch 29, I ï8s. 


.... 


Critics have declared the insertion of the post- 
script relative to the birth of the Duke of 


j J ung, 'Bonaparte et son Tenlps,' t. i., p. 123; De Coston, 
, Prelllières .-\nnées d
 X apoléon,' t. i., p. 69- 
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as un,vorthy to compete, and considered that' the 
pupil Bonaparte \yas nothing but a fool.'9 
This forecast \vas never \yerified, either then or 
Iatel-, for 1\ apoleon passed No. 42 out of fifty-eight 
pupils promoted. 
As at Brienne, so no,\" did he preser\ye the 
greatest regard for the professors at the :\Iilitary 
School; amongst others \ve ,vill quote l\Ionge, 
\vhose life is kno,vn; 
Ionsieur de l'Eguille, ,,-horn 
Napoleon enjoyed receiving at :\Ialnlaison ;lU 
J\Ionsieur Domairon, professor of literature, ,,"ho 
,vas sU111moned to the T uileries in 1802 to beco
 
J erôme's tutor ;11 and Brigadier \Talfort, super_'7&4- 
intendent of studies, \yho o,yed to a fortunate 
meeting the happiness of seeing his declining 
years cOInforted by the grateful benefits of the 
First Consul, his fonner pupil. 12 
On September I, I ï85, the decree \,"as signed, 
,vhich named Bonaparte Second-Lieutenant in the 
company of bombardiers of the regiment of La 
F ère, garrisoned at \T alence. 
\\'hile a\vaiting his orders to join his reginlent, 
he, in the highest spirits, as beseems a Sub- 
lieutenant of sixteen, put on his unifornl, from 


9 De Coston, t. i., p. 61-' )[éolorial'j Roederer, '
Ié1noires,' 
t. iii., p. 330. 
10 De Coston, t. i., p. 60. 
11 'Valter Scott, , Life oÍ Xapoleon 1.,' vol. i., p. 17. 
1-) D S ' , ' I ' . , . 

 e egur, ...\ en101res, t. I., p. 74. 


, 
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,,,hich all unnecessary snlartness was excluded, 
as the state of his fortune only permitted \vhat 
,,-as absolutely requisite. 'His boots \vere so 
inordinately large that his legs, ",-hich were very 
slender, disappeared in thenl conlpletely. '
3 Proud 
of his ne,,, outfit, he went off to seek his friends- 
the Permons. On seeing him, the two children- 
Cecilia and Laura (the latter was afterwards 
Duchesse d'Abrantès)-could not restrain their 
laughter, and to his face nicknanled hinl 'Puss 
in Boots.' He diLl not mind, it appears, for, 
according to one of these little wits, the Lieu- 
tenant took thenl a few days later a toy carriage 
containing a puss in boots, and Perrault's fairy- 
story. 
H is spare titne, \vhile at the Military School, 
had been di,,"ided bet\veen the frequent visits he 
paid to his sister Eliza-",'ho was being educated 
at St. Cyr-and the Pernlons-old friends of the 
Bonapartes at A jaccio. Napoleon often stayed 
,,-ith the Permons, occupying a roonl which gained 
for the house on the Quai Conti the COlnmemora- 
tive slab \vhich has since been renloved fronl its 
fro n tag-e. 
Early in October, I j8S, Napoleon, having 
received his conlmission as Second-Lieutenant, 
quitted Paris, acconlpanied by his faithful alter ego 
of the 
Iilitary School, Alexander des l\Iazis, who, 


13 '
Ién1oires de Ia Duchesse d'Abrantès,' t. i., p, I 12. 
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like himself, had been appointed to the La F ère 
regiment. 
On his \vay through Lyons, Bonaparte sa\v 

Ionsieur Barlet, a friend of his family, \vho had 
been secretary to the Governor of Corsica. 

Ionsieur Barlet gave hiln a letter of introduction 
to the Abbé de Saint-Ruff of \Talence, and a 
small sunl of money, \vhich the t\VO young Inen 
quickly spent, regardless of the fact that they had 
still a long journey before thenl, and \vhich they 
eventually had to continue on foot.},! 


14 Honoré Yïeux, 'Kapoléon à Lyon,' p. 3; lung, 'Bona- 
parte et son Ten1ps,' t. i., p. 15 2 . 
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IV. 


V alence- First Syn1pton1s of the Force of Habit in Napoleon 
-He associates as much with Civilians as with Soldiers- 
A Young Chatterbox-Attentions to Ladies-Care oÍ the 
Sovereign Íor Persons he had known at Valence. 


NAPOLEOX reached Valence on November 5, 
I j85, and on his arrival received the wannest 
\Ve1COll1e fron1 Gabriel des l\Iazis, brother of his 
travelling companion, and Captain in the La Fère 
regimen t. Napoleon had reason to be pleased 
with the kindness of these two brothers, and they 
afterwards founel that the ll1an they had befriended 
\vas not ungrateful. 
The t\VO Des l\Iazis elnigrated during the 
Revolution. On attaining power, Napoleon re- 
ll1embered then1, and \\Tote and begged them to 
return to France and re-enter the army. They 
refused at first, giving as their reason that they 
\vould not fight against the King's supporters, 
and, finally, they only decided to take up civil 
appointlnents in 1806. Gabriel was appointed 
adlninistrator of the lottery, and Alexander was 
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charged \vith the superintendence of the Imperial 
furniture. 1 
Bonaparte lodged, in \.T alence, ".ith an old 
spinster, :\Idlle. Bou. \\.ho kept a café and 
billiard-roonl. The front of the house formed 
the corner of the Grande Rue and the Rue du 
C ro issan t. 
Here \ve find for the first time one of 
Napoleon's most distinguishing characteristics- 
clinging to old habits. Lodged, as \ve have seen, 
by order, in the house of l\Idlle. Bou, he 
definitely took up his abode in a roon1 on the 
first-floor fronting the street, next to the billiard- 
roonl-a noisy neighbourhood, ,,,hich he \vould 
certainly not have chosen had not his orders con- 
ducted him thither. But once there he stayed, 
and lived there all the tilne he ,vas in \T alence. 
:\Ioreover, in I ï86, passing through \1 alence on 
his \vay to Corsica, he ,vent straight to :\Idlle. 
Bou's lodging. In 1\Iay. I ï9 I, he returned to 
\1 alence, and again occupied his roonl, bringing 
,vith him his brother Louis. \vho canle \vÍth 
him from Auxonne. Finally, in I ï92, as he ,vas 
passing through \T alence \vith his sister Eliza, he 
'''Tote beforehand to 
Idl1e. Bou. 2 
\T ainly have \ve sought for any justification of 


1 ßlichaud, 'Biographie des Homnles Yivants.' 
2 De Coston, 'Premières A.nnées de X apoléon,' t. i., p. 'i 7 
et þassim. 
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the statement nlade in these terI11S by l\Ionsieur 
J ung: 'Bonaparte never attempted to becollle 
friendly ,vith the officers of the arnlY. '3 Did he 
need to I11ake the atteI11pt, since the sanle author 
telIs us farther on that at \' alence Napoleon ,vas 
on intinlate terms ,vith the two Des l\Iazis and 
Danloiseau, c0I11rades at the l\Iilitary School? \\T e 
have sho\vn ,vhat he did for the t\VO fornler; the 
third became after\vards astronomer at the Bureau 
des Longitudes. H is other friends, continues 110n- 
sieur J ung, ,vere the Lieutenants Lariboisière and 
Sorbier, ,vho became Inspectors - General of 
Artillery under the Empire; l\Iallet, brother of the 
author of the celebrated conspiracy; and 1\1 abiIle, 
\"ho afterw.ards deserted, but who, thanks to 
K apoleon's kindly recollection, ,vas enabled to 
return to France, and even to obtain employment 
in the Post Office. 4 
If w.e add that Napoleon had all his meals at 
the lieutenants' mess, held at Géry's, Hôtel des 
Trois-Pigeons, Rue Pérollerie, that he took part 
in the ball given by the officers on the occasion of 
the feast of St. Barbara;5 if we say that he was 
ahvays on the best terms with l\ionsieur l\Iasson 
d'Autunlne, his first Captain, whonl he visited in 
179 0 at his country-house near Auxonne after the 


8 J ung, 'Bonaparte et son Ten1ps,' t. i., p. 16 I. 
4 Ibid. 
r, Patroness of the artiIlery.- Translator. 
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Captain had left the service, and ",here he lived 
until the First Consul made him librarian of the 
school of engineering recently established at 
:\Ietz;f) that 1\ apoleon's relations ,,,ith the senior 
Lieutenant de Courcy \vere most cordial, and that 
he ne\'er failed to go and see hilTI ,,,,hen he passed 
through \' alence;ï if ,ve add that in 18 I 4, finding 
l\Ionsieur de Bussy, an old colleague in the La 
Fère regiment, acting as i\Iayor of the little 
village of Corbeny, he greeted him most \yarn1ly, 
immediately Inade him a Colonel. and took him 
.; 
on his staff as one of his aides-de-can1p, 8 \ve shall 
have proved, \ye consider, that Lieutenant Bona- 
parte's relations \vith his colleagues \vere such as 
are customary bet\veen brother officers; and \\"e 
shall have seen, also, the care that the First 
Consul and the Emperor took of the officers of 
\T alence, as ,yell as of those \vhoITI he had kno\vn 
at Brienne. 
\\"'hile :\Ionsieur J ung, on the one hand, re- 
proaches hin1 \\'ith. frequenting ciyil society too 
much, ì\Ionsieur Taine, on the other hand. accuses 
hin1 of being 'sa ,-age and hostile '9 to\vards these 
san1e civilians. These assertions, ,vhich cannot 
both be correct, are, in fact, both untrue; the 


6 De Coston, t. i., p. i8. ' Ibid., p. 79. 
8 Baron Fain, '
Ianuscrit de I8I.t,' p. 16 5. 
9 H. Taine, 'Origines de la France Contemporaine'; 
Régime 
Ioderne,' t. i., p. 10. 
YOLo I. 
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truth, sinlple as usual, is that Lieutenant Bona- 
parte's relations \vith civilians and soldiers alike 
\vere those of friendship, neither nlore nor less. 
K apoleon ,vas, at \' alence, exactly ,vhat all 
lieutenants of seventeen, fresh from school, are in 
all garrison to\yns; they wish to appear to be in 
reality the men that they are by rank, though not 
by age. He showed himself · a great talker, 
eIl1barking on the snlal1est provocation in inter- 
ll1inable argull1ents,'lO 'developing those powers 
of pleasing \\
hich he possessed in a reIl1arkable 
degree, 'II applying hinlself, above aU, as becanle 
his age, 'to pleasing the fair sex, \vho received 
hinl \vith acclarnation.'12 \
l e can ilnagine hinl 
amiable, anxious to please, sought out by every- 
one in the dra\ving - room of l\Iadan1e du 
Colonl bier; it is even reported that he nlade 
loye, ever so little, to madenloiseIIe her 
daughter. I :; 
I n order to ensure his success, he attended 
Professor Ðautel's dancing-classes. This Dautel 
afterwards becanle a tax-collector under the Revo- 
lution, and to\vards the end of 1808, having- fallen 
into great "rant, he wrote to the E 111peror : 


10 Stendhal, 'Yie de Napoléon,' p. 28. 
11 'Yalter Scott, ' Life of Napoleon,' vol. i., p. 18. 
I:! Stendhal, p. 28. 
13 De Coc;;ton, 'Prel11ières Années de Napoléon,' t. i., p, 9 2 . 
See also the 1 }uchesse d' Abrantès. 
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· SIRE. 
, He ,yho helped you to make your first 
steps in the ,vorld thro,\rs himself upon your 
generosity. 
(Signed) 'ÐAUTEL, 
, Formerly dancing-n1aster at \falence.' 


On Decen1ber 15 he recei,'ed notice of his ap- 
pointn1ent to a controllership under the Excise.!! 

 apoleon also paid great attention to a pretty 
girl-:\1dlle. l\Iion- Desplaces -of Corsican origin. 
and having relations stilI in the island; he 
often danced ,,'ith her. He was also a constant 
yisitor at the .L'\.bbé de Saint- Ruffs, at the house 
of l\ldlles. de Saint-Germain and Laurencin, at 
the Abbé l\1arboz's, at the Roux de :\Iontaignière's, 
and others. of all of \vhon1 he retained a pleasant 
recollection. and \vhon1 he assisted ,vhen he 
reached po\ver. 
\\
 e tnust I11ake special Inention of the elder of 
the brothers Blachette, \\"ho became Payn1aster- 
General of the army; 
Iarboz. prefectoral coun- 
cillor; i\lésangère, \\"ho n1ade a career in Holland 
\vith I{ing Louis, of \vhon1 he ultimately became 
Chan1berlain and Hicrh Treasurer ;15 
1dl1e. de 
b 
Saint-Gennain, after\vards \vife of l\Iontalivet, the 
I n1perial :\1 inister. 


H De Coston, , Pren1ières Années de K apoléon.' 
1:j Jung, 'Bonaparte et son Temps,' t. ii., p. 83. 
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\Ve may say here that, as at Brienne, none 
wholn he had known ever appealed in vain to 
his rnenlory. The friendships contracted during 
youth were always pleasant to hinl, and he 
enjoyed talking of them in later life, as, for in- 
stance, in "vriting to l\Iaclanle Bressieux. fornlerly 
l\Idlle. du Colombier: 


, Pont de Briqu
s (Canlp de Boulogne), 
, 2 Fructidor, An. xii. (August 20, 1804). 
, ::\LL\DA
IE, 
, Your letter ,vas very pleasant to Ine. I 
have al\vays remembered with pleasure your 
l1lother and yourself. I shall take the first 
opportunity of being of service to your brother. 
I see, fronl your letter, that you are living near 
I....yons; I nlust therefore reproach you for not 
having come thither \vhile I was there, for it 
would have been a great pleasure to tHe to see 
you. Please believe in the sincere wish that I 
have to be of use to you. 
(Signed) · NAPOLEOX.'16 


Later on l\1adanle Bressieux ,vas appointed 
Lady-in-waiting to 1Iaelanle l\Ière,17 and her 
husband received a good appointtnent in the 
Office of \ \T oods and I
"orests. 
But while at Valence Napoleon did not allow 


16 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. ix., P.478, No. 7,948. 
17 Napoleon's 111other.-Tl'ans/alúr. 
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himself to be entirely absorbed by \vorldly 
pleasures. He occupied himself \vith a History 
of Corsica, of \vhich he sent the t\VO first chapters 
to the Abbé Raynal, at the advice of the 
Abbé de Saint-Ruff and l\Iadame du Colombier. 
l\fter reading them, Raynal strongly urged the 
young author to continue his \vork, 
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v. 


First Visit to ...\uxonne-Sadness-Sickness-At Ajaccio- 
Bonaparte a Revolutionary. 


NAPOLEON spent a nlonth dt Lyons, whither the 
arnled force had been sunlnl0ned in anticipation 
of serious troubles. He went with his reginlent 
to Douai, whence he started on leave for Ajaccio 
on February I, 1787. 
i\s he passed Valence he stopped at the house 
of l\Idlle. Bou, and sawall his old friends. l 
Then he haIted at l\larseilles, and discussed his 
History with the Abbé Raynal. 
On reaching A jaccio early in l\Iarch, his joy at 
being once more in the bosom of his family wa3 
considerably dashed by the precarious situation 
in which he found them. His uncle Lucien was 
in very bad health. could attend to no business, 
and all was in disorder. Napoleon, although 
suffering from a tertian fever, 'sets to work at 
everything and is everywhere, occupying hinlself 
with the restoration of l\Iilelli's house. with the 


1 })e Coston, t. i., p. 108. 
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re-establishment of the salt \yorks, and ,vith a 
nlulberry plantation.':! 
During a yery short stay in Paris. ".here he 
lodged at the Hôtel de Cherbourg, Rue du Four- 
Saint-Honoré. he occupied himself exclusively 
\vith obtaining an extension of leave. Having 
received it. he returned to Ajaccio. ,,"hich he 
eyentually quitted at the end of January, I ï88, 
to rejoin his regiment at .I.-\.uxonne. K apoleon 
arrived there on 
Iay I, I ï88. 
I n this ne,,? garrison he ,vas 110 longer the 
\\:-orldly officer of \ alence. seeking for amuse- 
Inents and pleasures. H is stay at ...
jaccio had 
left in his heart a sense of profound sadness. 
H ad he not left his mother and those dearest to 
hinl j n a state of pri ,.ation bordering upon nlisery ? 
He lodged in the Rue \Tauban, at the house 
of 
Ionsieur l...ombard. professor of mathenlatics. 
\vhose classes he attended. neyer going out except 
to eat a frugal dinner \vith the Aumonts, ,yho 
liyed upposite. 3 These good people ahyays had 
to summon him to dinner, \yhich he inyariably 
forgot. Immediately it \yas o\?er he returned to 
his roonl and continued his ,,'ork. -! He is re- 
n1enlbered as living \?ery hunlbly at the expense 
of his health , nourishinQ" himself chiet1,- on nlilk, 
v .. 


) T ,. 8 
:. J ung, 'Bonaparte et son emps, t. 1., p. 17 . 
3 De Coston, 'Prenlières Années de X apoléon,' t. i., pp. 
12 I-I 23; Pichard, 
Iayor of Auxonne, 'Xapoléon à _-\uxonne,' 
pp. 2, 3. -I J ung, t. i., p, 186. 
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but without debt, without reproach, bearing his 
pOyert)T \vith gaiety and nobility, and distinguish- 
ing hinlself by his love of work. \ 'Then the 
classes were over, he eXplained the lessons to any 
\vho had not clearly understood. 5 
H is good conduct and hard work gained for 
him the high approval of his chiefs; a proof of 
this is given in the following letter \vritten by 
him to his uncle Fesch on August 22, I ï88 : 
, You must kno\v, my dear uncle, that the 
General here thinks very well of 11le, so much so 
that he has ordered me to construct a polygon, 
works for which great calculations are necessary, 
and I have been hard at work for the last ten 
days at the head of 200 men. This unheard-of 
mark of favour has somewhat irritated the 
captains against me; they declare that it is 
insulting to them that a subaltern should be 
entrusted with so important a work, and that 
when more than thirty 11len are employed one of 
thenl ought to be sent out also. 1\1 y conlrades 
also have shown some jealousy, but it ",
ill pass. 
\\That trouhles me most is my health, which does 
not seem to 11le very good. '6 
His constant uneasiness about his own fanlily, 
his excessive work and pri vat ions, rendered hinl 
anæmic aud feverish to such an extent that the 


[, De Ségur, , ß.lén10ires,' t. i., p. 79. 
6 J ung, · Bonaparte et son T ell1 pS,' t. i " p. 187. 
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regimental doctor, :\Ionsieur Bienyalot, ,vas far 
from feeling secure about his condition. 
Napoleon's life at Au'{onne \vas sunlnled up 
in this fragment of a letter to his mother: 'I have 
no resources here but ,york; I only dress myself 
once a \'leek; I sleep but very little since nlY 
illness; it is incredible. I go to bed at ten 
o clock, and get up at four in the nlorning. I 
only eat one meal a day-at three o'clock.' 
Fearing lest he should chagrin a nlother already 
so tried. he hastens to add: · I t is yery good 
for n1Y health.. j 
I llness, and the longing to see his o,vn people, 
dro\
e him at last to ask for six months' lea\"e, 
\vhich he obtained on September I, I jSg. He 
Jeft Auxonne, stopping at \T alence, \vhere he sa\\" 
his friends l\Iadame du Colombier and the others. 
At l\Iarseilles he visited the \bbé Raynal. b to 
J 
,,"horn he entrusted his completed 'H istory of 
Corsica.' 'Raynal considered this ''lork so re- 
markable that he for\varded it to 
Iirabeau. 
The latter, in returning the manuscript. ,,"rote to 
Raynal that the little history seemed to announce 
a genius of the first rank. Raynal's ans\ver \yas 
in accord \\"ith that of the great orator, to 
K apoleon' s delight.'9 


j Jung, 'Bonaparte et son Telups,' 1. i., pr. 20 3, 204. 
s Ibid., 1. i., p. 2 I 2. 
9 Jung, , 
[énloires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 13 8 . 
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Napoleon reached A jaccio during September. 
Letitia Bonaparte had seven children at home. 
and, to conlplete the circle, only Eliza \vas wanting. 
She \yas at Saint-Cyr, where she hdd a scholar- 
shi p. 
The ideas of elnancipation that were agitating 
the country \vere spreading into Corsica, and pro- 
duced there even greater excitenlent than in 
F ranee. The little Corsican nation, oppressed, 
treated as a conquered race for centuries past, 
was quite ready to rise in any revolution in the 
néUl1e of liberty. 
Napoleon was not the last to enrol hinlself 
definitely in the revolutionary ranks. The criti- 
cisnlS he h[1cl 
et forth at the 1\1 ilitary School, of 
the privileges of which he had had to conlplain 
froln the time of his entrance to the school at 
Brienne, ",here favouritism stopped him from 
going into the navy, all tended to nlake him an 
adept naturally convinced of the necessity of 
aLoIishing such jobbery. He took a leading part 
at the clubs. He consecrated to the propaganda 
of the ne\v theories the little strength that his 
illness had left hin1, anLl the scanty tinle that he 
spared fronl the interests of his family. On 
account of the state of his health he obtained an 
extension of leave for four months to go and take 
the waters at Orezza. 
The date of his return to ...\uxonne is somewhat 
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uncertain. 
-\s the t\VO Colonels-De Coston and 
J ung, his t\VO most detailed biographers-do not 
agree, \ve ,,,ill' accept the decision of a third 
Colonel- the Cheyalier de Lance, ,yho at that 
time commanded the La :Fère regiment. and \yho 
\vrote to the 
I inister of \ \T ar as fo11o\vs : 
'The Sieur de Buonaparte, Sub-lieutenant in 
the La F ère regiment, obtained an extension of 
leave last year at the conclusion of the six 
months' leave already granted; this extension 
\vas allo\ved in consequence of medical certificates 
stating that his health necessitated his taking the 
,vaters of Orezza. The extension concluded on 
October 15 last, and as he only rejoined his 
regiment at the end of January last, he should 
lose three nlonths and a halrs pay. 
, To reco,yer this, he produces certificates frool 
members of the Directory and the :\Iunicipality 
of ...
jaccio, stating that t\\-ice he attenlpted to 
return to France, and that he ,vas unayoidably 
detained till the nlonth of January, ,,'hich has 
decided his chiefs to support his application. 'III 
Less suspicious than Colonel J ung. \\'e \\"ill 
accept the date of January, I ï9 I, as that of his 
return to Auxonne. 


10 'Archives de la Guerre j' J ung, , Bonaparte et son Temps,' 
t. i., p. 7 2. 
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VI. 


Return to .A.uxonne with his Younger Brother, Louis-Father 
and Tutor to his Brother-Three Francs a Day for Two 
-Philosophy in Poverty-- Visits to his Printer at Dôle- 
!\Iorose Aphoris111 upon Love-Auxonne Friends under 
the Imperial Rule. 
N APOLEO
 did not return to Auxonne alone. He 
brought \vith him his brother Louis. whom he 
had insisted upon carrying off with the object of 
lightening the terrible burden that weighed down 
his widowed nlother, left without nleans and with 
eigh t children. 
The question now had to be settled ho\\" two 
should live upon the very Ineagre pay of a Sub- 
lieutenant - 920 livres a year, or 93 livres 
4 deniers a month, which represents in present 
French coinage 92 francs 15 centimes ([3 I 5 s .). 
The two brothers, therefore, had to lodge, 
clothe, and feed thenlselves upon 3 francs 
5 centilnes (2S. 6d.) a day; and, moreover. 
Louis's education, \\'hich t\ apoleon had under- 
taken, had to be provided for. 
This restricted budget forced Napoleon to live 
not in econonlY, but in poverty. 
I n the south \ving of the barracks. first stair- 
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case, No. ! 6, there are t\VO rooms àdjoining each 
other, one furnished only ,vith a \vrctched, curtain- 
less bed, ha\?ing a table in the elTIbrasure of the 
windo\v, some books, papers, a portnlanteau, an 
old ,vooden box, and t\VO chairs. Such ,vas the 
roanl of the future Enlperor. Close by ,vas the 
room, still barer, if possible, ,vhere on a nliserable 
mattress he slept ,vho ,vas one day to be I,-ing of 
H olland,l Such \vas the lodging of the t\VO future 
monarchs. Their parsinlony in food ,vas COITI- 
pelled to be on the same scale. 
, Bonaparte,' says 
Ionsieur de Coston, 'used 
himself to prepare the broth off \vhich he and his 
brother dined philosophically.'2 
, He prepared their frugal meal \vith his o,,,n 
hands,' says 
Ionsieur de Ségur, adding: 'He 
brushed his o\vn clothes. '3 
The recollection of this period of ,vant ncyer 
departed from Napoleon, \vho t\venty years later, 
having occasion to complain of Louis, said to 
Caulaincourt : 
'That Louis \VhOnl I educated out of my pay 
as Sub-lieutenant, God kno\vs at the price of \"hat 
privations! Do you kno\v ho\v I managed it? 
It \\'as bv neyer settino- foot in society or in a 
.. b 


1 'Napoléon à Auxonne:' Recollections of 
lonsieur Pichard, 
1\layor, p. 4. 
2 De Coston, t. i., p. 151 ; Libri, 'Souvenirs de la J eunesse 
de Napoléon,' p. 8. 
s D S ' , ' 1 ' . , t . 8 
e egur, ...\ en1oues, . 1., p. 2. 
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café; by eating dry bread; and by brushing n1\- 
clothes myself, so that they should last longer. '-1 
It \vas by renlenlbering these days of his 
struggle bet\veen dignity and n1isery that the 
Enlperor could tell a functionary \vho con1plained 
that his salary was insufficient for the needs of 
his fan1Ïly, although he held a post worth 1,000 
francs (,640) a month: 'I kno\\. all about it. 
sir. . . . \\Then I had the honour to be a Sub- 
lieutenant, I breakfasted off dry bread, but I 
bolted the door on n1Y poverty. In public I did 
not disgrace my conlrades. ';, 
At rluxonne \ve find Napoleon scrupulously 
occupied with the l11inutest details of his house- 
keeping, and a tailor's bill, written in his own 
hand, is extant upon which he gained a reduction 
of twopence: 


SIEUR BIOTTE. 


Doit llI. Bonaþarte: 
Fait culotte drap 
" 2 caleçons 
" I anglaise bleue 
" bordure 


2 Ii vres 
I " 4 sous 
4 " 
1 ,
 


and on another leaf: 


Fait culotte 
" 2 caleçons 


4 " 


I 


ö 
" 


4 'Souvenirs du Duc de Vicence,' part Ï1., t. ii., pp. 190, 191 ; 
] ung, t. ii., p. 73. 
5 'Souvenirs du Duc de \Ticence,' part ii.; 'Napoléon en 
Belgique.' 
6 Dc Coston, , Prenlières Années de Napoléon,' t. i" p. 153. 
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The time not occupied by duty \vas taken up 
\\"ith teaching Louis. and hearing hill1 his 
catechisn1 in yie\\' of his first Comnlunion, \vhich 
"'as administered to him by the ..-\bbé :\IoreletJ 
The rest of his leisure time \vas dè\'oted to 
literar
 ,,'ark, \yhich X apoleon took up by choice, 
and perhaps also \vith SOOle idea of obtaining 
sonle pecuniary benefit froIn it. 
He did not succeed in finding a publisher for 
his ' History of Corsica.' but ,,-as more fortunate 
\vith his letter to the Deputy de Buttafuoco. This 
yehenlent panlphlet, of ,,-hich ::\Ionsieur ] oly. 
printer at Dôle, became publisher, \yas intended 
to denounce the treachery to\\'ards Corsica of 
\vhich the Deputy had been guilty. 
, 
 apoleon used to go himself. \vith his brother. 
to correct the proofs of his letter. They \\'ould 
leave ..A.uxonne on foot at four In the morning. , 
...-\.fter a frugal breakfast ,,-ith J oly they started 
again, reaching ...-\uxonne generally before noon. 
haying performed eight leagues b during the morn- 
ing.' They \yere sometimes a little later \vhen 
they \vent round by Gra\-. ",hen Bonaparte 
yisited his old Captain, :\Iasson d' ..-\utunlne, or 
,\
hen he stayed longer than usual at Dôle \\.ith 
Father Charles. the former chaplain of Brienne, 
",hom he neyer failed to yisit. 9 


-;- Pichard, ' Xapoleon à ..-\uxonne,' t. i., p. 153. 
S ..\bout seventeen English miles.-Translalor. 
v De Coston, ' Pren1ières ...-\nnées de Kapoléon,' t. i., p. 149. 
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N apoleol1 bore this state of \vretchedness \yith 
the greatest resignation, or even \vith some gaiety. 
One day he said to l\Ionsieur J oly, \vho canle to 
see hinl: 'I am sure you have not heard 1\1 ass 
this nlorning. \Vell, I can say it for you.' 
And he clre\v the priestly vestnlents of the 
reginlental chaplain out of the case in his roonl, 
\'9here they were entrusted to his care.1 o 
\\T e can easily believe \vith l\Ionsieur de Ségur 
that the consideration Napoleon enjoyed was 
n1 uch increased by the care that he took of his 
brother, He \\yas gladly welcol11ed \vhen, on 
rare occasions, fronl a sense of duty and pro- 
priety, he visited 
Ionsieur de Gassendi, at that 
time Captain of the regilnent, or N audin, COln- 
nlissary of \ V ar, or l\lonsieur Chabert, whose 
step -daughter, 
IdlIe. Pillet, deplored the rarity 
of the young Lieutenant's visits. I t is said, too, 
that l\Iadal1le N audin \vas always glad to see him 
w hen he came to visit her husband. 
He could not have spared much time for these 
frivolities, for anlong some notes written at 
i\uxonne \ve find, in a dialogue upon love, the 
following outburst: 
, I believe love to be hurtful to society and to 
man's individual happiness. I believe, in short, 
that love does more harm than good. '11 
These sentiments are not surprising in a young 


10 IJe Coston, 'rremières Années de Napoléon,' t. i., p. ISO. 
II J ' D 1 -', .. 
ung, onaparte et son emps, t. 11., p, 75. 
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man preoccupied by so n1any material cares: one 
must liye before one can 10\Te. From very 
passionate letters \\Titten in later life, \ve shaH 
see that ì\ apoleon did not ah,'ays practise the 
morose aphorism laid do,vn by the Lieutenant of 
artillery, and that his saddened heart ,,'ould haye 
been glad of any opportunity for singing the 
happiness of lo\"ers. 
,"
mong the persons kno,vn at ...\uxonne to have 
received favours from the Emperor, ,ve Inay 
mention his first protector, General du Teil. ,vhom 
\ye shall meet again at \T alence and T oulon, and 
\vhose heirs are n1entioned for 100,000 francs 
Cl4,000) in the ,vill made at St. Helena; 

Ionsieur l\Iarescot, at that time Lieutenant, ,vho 
after\vards became General; and i\lonsieur de 
Gassendi, \yho became General of Division, 
senator, Privy Councillor, and head of the 
artillery and eagineer department of the \\T ar 
Office; :\Ionsieur N audin, ,,'ho \vas applied for 
later on by the Commander-in-chief of the Arn1Y 
of I taly in these terms: 'I beg you to send us 
Comlnissioner N audin. He is getting old, but 
I kno\v him as an upright and honest man.'12 
On February ï, 1800, N audin \vas appointed 
I nspector of Revie\vs, and finally became Governor 
of the Hôtel des Invalides. 


12 'Correspondence of :Napoleon 1.,' t. ii., p. 49, X o. I, 08 7, 
to the Directory, 
Iilan, October 12, 179 6 . 
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VII. 


Third Yisit to Valence-Conlpetition at the Acadelny of Lyons 
-Ho\\ his Panegyric of Paoli may apply to the First Consl\l 
-Secretary to a Revolutionary Club-In Corsica-Colonel 
of the National Volunteers-Conduct as a Soldier-He 
remains in Corsica in order to give his Pay to his Fanlily 
-Disobedience to his Colonel's Orders-Disgrace: 


Ix May, 179 I, Napoleon, pronloted to a first- 
lieutenancy in the 4th Regiment of Artillery, re- 
turned to Valence, accompanied by Louis. 
As he was anxious to take up his fonner 
habits, and his old roon1 in l\ldlle. Bou's house 
'YélS occupied, he took another roonl in the saOle 
house until he could return to his old quarters. 
He was folIo,ved to \Talence by the same want 
of money-the same penury. He had to see 
old friends, but he kept himself aloof from balls 
and parties. The care that he deyoted to Louis's 
education left him but little spare time, and ,ve 
must add that, as two had to live upon his pay, 
it did not l
aYe nluch for the expenses of society. 
The fe,,," pence he could afford were spent 
upon a subscription to a library k
pt by Aurel, 
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and his fe\v minutes of leisure \,"ere devoted to 
\vriting the essay intended for the competition at 
the AcadeolY of Lyons, of \vhich the subject \vas: 
· To deternline \vhat truths and feelinas should 
ð 
be inculcated in men for their happiness.' 
The following passage. extracted from the 
thirty pages of his article, \vill serye to show us 
how great \,ras his admiration for the genius of 
Paoli, \vho had carried through a task analogous 
in more than one respect to that ",-hich \vas a\vait- 
ing Bonaparte after the 18 Brumaire. .L\1I that 
Napoleon says here of Corsica, inspired by his 
illustrious compatriot, may equal1y be said of 
France regenerated by the First Consul: 
':\Ionsieur Paoli, full of those feelings, of that genius which 
nature only unites in one man for the consolation of nations, 
appeared in Corsica, and imn1ediately attracted the eyes of 
Europe. His fellow-citizens, tossed hither and thither by civil 
and foreign wars, recognised his ascendancy, and soon after- 
wards proclailued him as the Athenians did Solon, or the 
Romans the Decemvirs. 
\.ffairs were in such disorder that 
only a magistrate, clothed with great authority and with tran- 
scendent genius, could save the country. Happy is the nation 
upon which social chains are not so tightly riveted as to makè 
her dread the consequences of so rash a step! Happy if, 
possessing n1en justifying so unlimited a confidence, she finds 
them worthy of it! Having come to the helm of public affairs, 
called upon by his compatriots to give theln laws, 
Ionsieur 
Paoli established a Constitution not only founded upon the 
same principles as the one already in existence, but even upon 
the S
Ul1e adn1inistrative divisions. There were municipalities, 
districts, 111ayors, con1n1unal 11lagistrates. He overturned the 
clergy, and gave to the nation the wealth of the bishops. The 
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onward nlarch of his Government resenl bles that of our own 
revolution. In his unparalleled activity, in his persuasive and 
stirring eloquence, in his clear and penetrating genius, he 
found the means of guaranteeing his newly-fledged Constitu- 
tion against the attempts of the wicked and the hostile, for the 
country was then at war with Genoa.' 


Napoleon's ardour for the Revolution was 
great, and he becanle secretary to the club of the 
Society of Friends of the Constitution, whose 
mem bers long preserved a recollection of his warn1 
and vibrating harangues. 
\ V e think it \vas about this time that he \vrote 
to l\Ionsieur N audin: 'The Southern blood 
flows through my veins with the rapidity of the 
Rhone. '1 
His advanced opinions caused him to be un- 
favourably regarded by sonle of his chiefs \\"ho 
had remained faithful to the old state of things. 
He was, however, esteemed by some of his 
superiors, for \ve find him about this time sum- 
nloned to the house of IYlonsieur Ie Baron du T eil, 
l\lajor - General and Inspector - General of the 
troops in garrison at Valence. He spent several 
days at Pommier with the Baron's t\\"O sons- 
old comrades of his at Auxonne. 
He \vas also on terms of intimacy with the 
Chevalier d' H édouvilIe-a l.Jieutenant like hilnsel
 
but whose political opinions were diametrically 
opposed to his. 
1 De Coston, 1. i., p. I 77. 
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The Chevalier emigrated; and the Emperor, 
remem bering hiol, recalled him to France through 
his brother Count d' Hédouville, General of 
Division. 
The Che\yalier presented himself at a public 
I mperial audience, and Jhought himself coldly 
received. As he \vas quitting the presence, a sign 
frool Napoleon retained him; and \vhen they \vere 
alone, the Emperor, taking the Chevalier by the 
ear, 2 said: . 
'Good-day, Cheyalier; ",.hence come you? 
Y ou emigrated.' 
The Chevalier stamolered, and ::\ apoleon con- 
tinued \vith a smiìe : 
, \7" ou lie. I see you \vill Inake a good 
diplomat,' and a fe\v days later I)'HédouviIIe \vas 
appointed Chargé d'.l\ffaires at Frankfort-on-!\Iain. 
\ \Then he \vas received in audience to take leave, 
the Emperor. addressing those round him, said: 
'This is one of myoId coolrades \vith \VhOOl I 
broke nlany a lance at Valence on the subject of 
the Constitution of 179 I.':] 
Thanks to General du Teil, and despite the 
opposition of his Colonel, 4 Bonaparte obtained 
three months' leave in order to go to Corsica to 
restore Louis to his family. 


2 Xapoleon's special n1ark of fnendship.-Trallslator. 
:3 De Coston, 'Premières Années de Napoleon,' t. i., p. [84 
4: J ung, 'Bonaparte et son Telllps,' 1. i.t p. I J 7. 
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The t,vo brothers arrived at Ajaccio In the 
early days of October, 179 I, and Napoleon's 
stay there continued till the September of the 
fonowing year. 
Historians, w ho have made a virtue of dis- 
covering traces of bad instincts in all that 
Napoleon did, have distorted this holiday into 
an abandonrnent of his post through cO'luardice,. 
though they do not actually use that word, their 
meaning is clear. These authors have also dis- 
covered therein traces of overweening ambition. 
Here is the truth as it appears to us amid the 
darkness that surrounds these Corsican affairs, in 
which unfortunately we are unassisted by any 
eye - wi tnesses. The 1110ti ves that governed 
Napoleon's conduct are of two different kinds, 
but are equally estimable. 
First, the pecuniary position of his family could 
not fail to get worse amid the troubles of the 
Revolution, of \vhich the effects \vere felt more 
strongly in Corsica than anywhere else. 'I1is- 
order is at its height . . . the tribunals are unable 
to pronounce judgnlent . . . the taxes are un- 
paid . . . the peasants go out to their daily 
labour arnled with guns . . . the elections are 
carried out under arnlS, and among scenes of 
violence.' Such is the report sent by l\lonsieur 
de \Tolney to the Assembly.:; It win be easily 
j }'folliteur, Nos. 79, 80; J ung, t. ii., p. I 12. 
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understood that, in such a condition of anarchy, 
the slender rents, the only resource of :\Iadame 
Bonaparte, \vere paid badly or not dt all. To 
this \ve must add that Uncle Lucien, the deyoted 
guardian of the family, died a fe\v days after 
Napoleon's arrival (October 15, 1791), and ".e 
shall perhaps find sufficient reasons to induce 
an dffectionate son to remain at home \vith a 
\vido\\.ed tnother and six children. Do not his 
o\vn \\tords, in a letter to :\Ionsieur de Suc,., 
J 
\ Var Commissioner at \T alence, explain the cir- 
cumstances, though disguising the real state of the 
case? 
, In1perious circuI11stances have con1pelled tne, 
sir and dear Sucy, to remain here longer than I 
ought to ha\.e clone consistently \vith 111Y duty. I 
feel it. and yet I have nothing to reproach tnyself 
,yith. 
Iore sacred and dearer duties justify 
tne. '6 
\\T e may even ask whether. in applying for 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colone] of the I
 ational 
Guard, Bonaparte's principal object ,vas not to 
obtain the emoluments of the post, "Thich an10unted 
to I621Í\ T res (about Llo) a month, or nearly double 
the pay of a Lieutenant of artillery. 
The other motive for his long sojourn at 
A jaccio is no less noble, and is clearly indicated 
in a second letter to the same De Sucy : 
6 J ung, t. ii., p. I 19; De Coston, t. i., p. 19 8 . 
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, Under these difficult circumstances, the post 
of honour for a good Corsican is in his country. 'ï 
I ndeed, as soon as he returned to Corsica, 
1'\ apoleon was in a better position than anyone 
to see, says l\Ionsieur de Ségur, 'that Paoli, 
although loaded \'lith honours by France, "'as 
seized \vith disgust at the sight of our revulutionary 
troubles, and that, as soon as he caIne back from 
London, he began secretly to stir up rebellion in 
Corsica. \\Tith this object he studied to gain 
over to the cause of independence the large 
fanlily of the Bonapartes.'8 
Paoli did not fail to flatter Napoleon. It \vas 
at this period that the old Corsican General said 
to the young officer the \vell-kno\vn words: 
,y ou were cast in an antique nlould; you are 
0ne of Plutarch's men. 'I'he \vhole \vorld \vill 
talk of you.'
 
Paoli's separatist projects, \vhich only came to 
light six months later, did not escape Napoleon. 
'.LL\lthough on friendly terms with Paoli, he did 
not hesitate to declare himself on the side of the 
Assembly, which he enlbraced with eagerness.'lÚ 
l\loreover, we ll1uSt add that. in accepting 


'i De Coston, 'Premières Années de Napoléon,' 1. i., p. 203 ; 
J ung, t. ii., p. 121. 
S D S ' , 1\1 ' . ,. 8 88 
e egur, en101res, 1. 1., pp. 7, . 
9 Stendhal, 'Vie de Napoléon,' p. 85; De Ségur, 1. i., p. 88. 
10 'Valter Scott, , Life of Napoleon,' vol. i., p. 23. 
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ser\
ice in the battalions of the 
 ational \T olunteers, 
Bonaparte \yas only making use of a right \vhich 
had been recognized by a decree of the Assembly, 
authorizing officers on active service to enter the 
said battalions,11 and that it \vas upon the responsi- 
bility of 
1,ajor-General de Rossi that he \yaited 
till his position \vas put in order, \vhich \vas done 
by the letter of the :\1 inister of \ \? art Louis de 
i\ arbonne, to :\lonsieur de Rossi, dated January 14, 
I ï92. Finally, in accepting his nomination as 
Lieutenant - Colonel, K apoleon put himself in 
conformity \vith the additional decree of Decem- 
ber 2ï, 1791.12 
\\"rhy, then, persist, as ?\Ionsieur J ung does, in 
seeing in this conduct crin1es of insubordination 
and \vant of discipline 'enough to have shot him 
a hundred times oyer in ordinary periods' ?13 
But the tin1es \vere not ordinary! If all the 
officers of that period had constantly follo\ved 
the orders of their chiefs, \vithout regarding the 
decrees of the Assembly, \vould the Revolution 
have succeeded? Various subversi\'e publications 
had successfully combated the theory of passi\Te 
obedience. They had taught the officers to 
neulect the letter and to look for the S l )irit of the 
b ' 
instructions they received. No doubt 
 apoleon. 


11 Law of August 4,. 179 L 
12 _
Ioniteur, No. 363. 
13 J ung, 'Bonaparte et son 'TeJllpS,' t. ii., p. 13 8 . 
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though he disobeyed the orders of his Colonel, 
l\Iaillard, executed those of the Assell1bly in the 
affair of the Capuchin convent. 
Be that as it n1ay, Napoleon was disgraced, 
denounced by l\Iaillard, and sun1moned to Paris. 
He laid his conduct before the l\Iinister, who not 
only absolved him, but restored him to his forn1er 
position on the active list, with permission to 
return to Corsica, and to take up again his com- 
n1and of the National Guard. I4 
\ \T e think we have said enough to confute all 
the hostile criticisms that Bonaparte, at this 
period, deserted his military duties. 


J.t De Ségur, ':\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 88; De Coston, t. 1., 
p. 2 I 7. 
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SU1l11110ned to Paris to justify himself-The Pawnbroker's-A 
Dinner for Threepence- Disgust with Demagogues- 
Restored to his Rank-DeI?arture for Paris with his Sister 
Eliza- The Fan1ily united at 
\jaccio-Quarrel with Paoli, 
who wishes to separate Corsica and France. 


BEIXG sumn10ned to Paris to justify hin1self, he 
arriyed on l\Iay 20, I i92, and took the roon1 
No. 14 on the third floor of the Hôtel de l\letz, 
Rue du l\IaiJ, kept by t\I augeard.1 
The time that he had to spend in \yaiting for 
an audience of the l\Iinister \vas painful to him. 
The Permons' house \vas ahvays open to hin1. but 
he \vould not abuse their hospitality. 
. I t is kno\\-n that at this titne he fell into debt 
to the extent of fifteen francs \\-ith a wine- 
merchant. 2 He also pa\vned his \vatch \vith 
F auyelet, \vho kept a furniture shop as \vell as a 
sort of national sale-room at the Hôtel Longue- 
viIle.: j This Fauvelet \vas Bourrienne's elder 
brother, The latter, who had entered the 


1 1Iarco Saint-Hilaire, , Habitations 
apoléoniennes, t p. Ó2. 

 Chateaubriand, , IV[émoires d'Outre-ton1be,' t. iii., p. 24. 
3 Bourrienne, 'l\Iémoires,' 1. i., p. 50. 
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diplonlatic service, returned to Paris, found Bona- 
parte there. and the two old c0I11rades of Brienne 
met again vçith the utnlost pleasure. 
, Our friendship of childhood and college days.' 
says Bourrienne, 'was as fresh as ever. I was 
not very happy, adversity \veighed heavily upon 
him, and he often wanted money. \\T e passed 
our time like two young men \vith nothing to do, 
and with but little I1l0ney ; he had even less than I. 
F: very day gave birth to sonle ne\v plans; we were 
always on the look -out for some useful speculation. 
At one till1e he wanted to hire with me several 
houses, then being built in the Rue l\lontholon, 
intending to make money by sub-letting them.'4 
.i\s neither of them had "any money, it may be 
surnlised that they encountered difficulties, 
especially fronl the proprietors, ",-ho, continues 
Bourrienne ",'ith delightful simplicity, 'll1ade n10st 
exaggerated denlands.' 
'fhe t\VO young men anlused thenlselves with 
these illusory schemes when they dined together 
at a hUlllble restaurant-the Trois Bornes-in 
the Rue de \' alois. Very often it was Bourrienne, 
the richer of the two, \vho paid the bill. 5 \Vhen 
Napoleon was alone, he dined at a still n10re 
1110dest house of entertainment. kept by J ustat, 


4 Bourrienne, ' l\lén1oires,' t. i., p. 48. 
5 Ibid., p. 49. This is on Bourriennc's authority only, and 
quite at variance with his usual avarice. 
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in the Rue des Petits-Pères, ,,"here each dish cost 
six sous (3 d .). 6 
During this visit to }}aris X apoleon ,vas 
present at the great events \vhich nlarked the year 
I 792. 
-\s he \vas walking \vith Bourrienne, he 
sa\y the mob fron1 the outskirts making for the 
Tuileries on June 20. 
, Let us follo\v these scoundrels,' he said. 
It \vas \vhen he Sél\V this cro\vd, numberino- 
ð 
bet\veen 5,000 and 6,000 01en, ragged, ridicu- 
lously armed, shrieking out the coarsest abuse of 
royalty, that Bonaparte felt in all his being a 
disgust for mob rule, and \vhen the King 
appeared at one of the \vindo\vs of the palace, 
his head covered \\"ith a red cap, surrounded by 
revolutionists, and sho\yed himself to the cro\vd 
of vagabonds, Napoleon could not refrain from 
exclaiming: 
c Che cog-liolle! \\Thy did they aHo\y these 
brutes to come in? They ought to have shot 
do\vn 500 or 600 of theIn with cannon, and the 
rest \vould soon have run !,7 
This exclamation \vas imprudent, made as it 
was in the thick of the crowd, but still more 
imprudent \\'as the step he took on August 8. 
On that day he \vent to the Permons', and found 
the \vhole house in an uproar; a member of the 


6 Saint-Hilaire, 'Habitations Napoléoniennes,' p. 65. 
7 Bourrienne, t. Ï., p. 49 j De Coston, p. 2 r 4. 
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sectional committee, named Thirion, had just paid 
a domiciliary visit. 
, I t's an outrage! I t's an infan1Y!' exclain1ed 
Napoleon. ' \Vhat! four l11en COIne into your 
house without any warrant ? You must complain. 
I t is evident that this n1an has an old grudge 
against you, and thinks the opportunity favourable 
to have his revenge. \\T e n1ust not leave hin1 
time. I will see to it; let me do it.' 
He would listen to nothing but his desire to 
save his friends froIn trouble, and rushed off to the 
sectional headquarters, \v here, at the risk of being 
arrested himself, he protested loudly against the 
action of which Pern10n had been victin1. s 
He was not disturbed by the horrors that 
surrounded him. 1-1 e judged men and things 
very clearly, and wrote thus to his brother Joseph 
on July 3, 179 2 : 
, Those who are at the head are a poor set of 
men, It n1ust be admitted that the people, when 
one comes into close contact with then1, are 
hardly worth all the trouble n1en take to earn 
their favour. You know the history of A jaccio ; 
that of l)aris is exactly the san1e, only that there, 
perhaps, men are more petty, n10re spiteful, n10re 
back-biting, and more censorious. One must be 
in the middle of things in order to realize that 
enthusiasm is enthusiasn1, and that the French 
8 J)uchesse d' .-\brantès, 'l\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 188. 
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people is an old people, ,vithout prejudices, \\"ith- 
out bonds. 
, Everyone seeks his o,vn interest, and ,vishes 
to rise by means of lying and' calun1ny; men 
intrigue more contemptibly than e\"er. /\11 that 
destroys an1bition. One pities those \yho have 
the misfortune to play a part. especially \vhen 
they can do \vithout it. To liye quietly. to enjoy 
the lo\'e of one's family surroundings-that. my 
dear fello\\', if one had 4,000 or 5,000 francs a 
year, \yould be the wise thing to do. One should 
also be bet"ween the ages of t\venty - fi\
e and 
forty, \vhen one's ilnagination has calmed do\vn, 
and is no longer troublesolne. 
'I embrace you. and recoI11I11end to you 
moderation in everything-in everything. do you 
understand? -if you ,vish to live happily.'
 
I n the o\yerheated atmosphere in \vhich he 
lived, his I11ind ren1ained calm and decided. He 
\vrote to Lucien, ,vho had addressed a proclanla- 
tion to the Corsicans: 
'I ha \"e read your proclan1ation; it is \vorth 
nothing. It contains too I11any \yords and too 
fe\v ideas. \70U run after pathos; that is not the 
\va y to speak to nations. '10 


!\ Jung, , Bonaparte et son Tell1ps: t. ii., p. 18 3. 
10 Letter of Bonaparte, communicated by 
Ionsieur Blanqui 
at a meeting of the AcadenlY of 
loral and Political Science, 
October I..t-, 1838, also quoted by J ung. 
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He \vas present on the occasion of August ] 0, 
and saw the Tuileries invaded and the massacre 
of the last defenders of the unhappy King, ,,,ho 
\vas after\vards 'dragged before the Assen1bly. 
He imn1ediately had a presentiment of the appal- 
ling events that were to follow: 'Bonaparte, 
uneasy concerning the safety of his mother and 
family, wished to quit Paris for Corsica, \"here 
the same scenes ,vere being enacted on a sI11aIler 
stage. '11 

 apoleon hurried on his business, but could 
not get it concluded as quickly as he \\Tished. In 
spite of the favourable report of Vauchelle, the 
l\Iinisterial decision \vas not yet given. He had 
to relllain in Paris, notwithstanding his anxiety 
about his own people. 
On August 13 appeared a decree of the 
National Assembly, ordering the evacuation of 
all the royal educational establishments. Bona- 
parte imn1ediately took the necessary steps for 
\vithdrawing his sister fron1 Saint-Cyr. At the 
same time he renewed his entreaties to the 
1\1 inister Servant \"ho eventually, on August 30, 
countersigned the official letter reinstating 
Napoleon in the army \vith the rank of Captain 
of artillery,12 and authorizing him, n10reover, to 
proceed to Corsica to join his battalion of 


11 'Yalter Scott, 'Life of Napoleon,' vol. i., p. 2 I. 
12 Jung, t. ii., p. 201 ; 'Yar-Office Archives. 
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1\ ational \T 0lunteers. 13 On Septen1ber I he 
obtained from the administrators of the district 
pern1ission to remove Eliza from Saint-Cyr, and 
to recei\.e the money for trayelling expenses to 
\vhich she \vas entitled. The brother and sister 
ren1ained together for a few days at the H ôtel de 
l\Ietz, and thence \vent to Lyons, \vhere they en1- 
barked on the Rhone. The old Valence friends 
-
Idl1e. Bou and !\Iadan1e !\Iésangère-brought 
a basket of grapes on board the boat for then1. 1 -1 

,apoleon and Eliza reached A jaccio on 
Septen1ber Ii, 1792. For the first time for 
thirteen years the family \\"ere all reunited. and 
their joy \vould have been con1plete had their 
circun1stances not been so sad and their difficulties 
so great. Their resources \vere diminishing day 
by day, and the recovery of \vhat \vas due to 
then1 became constantly more difficult o
.ing to 
ci \-il discords. The only fund upon \vhich they 
could rely seen1S to have been Napoleon's pay. 
and he no\\" reassumed the leadership of his 
battalion of I:\ ationdl \' olunteers. 
111 the eyening, after the younger children were 
in bed, Letitia' \vould lament the \yretched lot 
reserved for her daughters. 1\ apoleon \yould seek 
to reassure her, declaring that he \':ould go to I nelia. 
'I \vill return in a fe\v years a rich nabob, 


13 De Coston, ' Pren1Ïères .\nnées de K apoléon,' t. i., p. 2 17. 
14 TL . i . 
J{I/c ., t. 1., p. 219. 
\ 0 L. 1. 5 
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and will bring you a good portion for each of 
nlY three sisters.'15 
Paoli's intrigues becanle n10re pronounced, and 
sharp quarrels occurred between hinl and Bona- 
parte. Before imputing all the \vrong to the 
latter,16 as has been done, it \vould be ,veIl to 
remember that the basis of disagreement was 
\vhether Corsica should beconle English, as Paoli 
desired, or whether she should continue French. 
Napoleon took part in the expedition against 
Sardinia, comn1anding the artillery belonging to 
the detachment destined to nlake a diversion on 
the islands of La 1Yladeleine, while Admiral 
Truguet attempted to seize Cagliari. These 
two attacks, that on Cagliari as well as that on 
La l\ladeleine, met "rith the same ill-success. It 
could hardly be other"'Tise with troops conlposed 
of all the scum of the population of the shores of 
Provence. I n the first engagement the troops fled 
in terror, crying' l'reason !' This check received 
by French troops was well calculated to embolden 
Paoli in his separatist projects. He mentioned 
them openly to Bonaparte, who replied very 
roughly and indignantly that Corsica was French. 
that she "'Tould remain so for ever; that in France 
anarchy ,vas ephemeral, and that it would be 
impossible to have too much contenlpt for' venal' 


15 Jung, '11énloires de Lucien Bonaparte,' 1. i., p. 74. 
16 ibid., 'Bonaparte et son Tenlps,' t. ii., p. 212. 
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England.1 7 \\That threats fell from Paoli at the 
end of this dispute? Noone kno,vs; but the fact 
ren1ains that Napoleon anticipated reprisals from 
the old brigand chief, and he ,vas not mistaken. 
Indeed, Paoli, on quitting his excitable inter- 
locutor, \vent straight to a kind of reyolutionary 
consultation, 'v here, after appointing a sort of 
Proyisional Government. \vith hilnself, of course, 
as bead, he decreed the arrest and expulsion 
of the entire Bonaparte fan1ily. l\Iean\yhile, in 
order to escape the expected danger, 1\ apoleon 
had started for Corte by devious paths. IS On 
the road he learned ,,'hat Ineasures had been 
taken against his family, and the danger that they 
ran. Hearkening only to his filial duty, braying 
all the furious passions that \vere let loose against 
him, he returned to A jaccio. _-\t the gates of 
the to\vn he heard that his belongings \yere in 
relative security, and that they ,vere gone to 
Calvi.1 9 He straight\vay retraced his steps and 
rejoined his mother and the others at Calyi, 
,,'hence they all sailed for ì\Iarseilles, \vhile the 
Paolists pillaged and burned the house at Ajaccio, 
and sacked all the property belonging to the 
Bonapartes. 20 


r D S ' , 1\1 ' . , . 
, e egur, I en101res, t. I., p. 95. 
IS De Coston, ' Pren1ières .-\.nnées de 
 apoléon,' t. i., p. 237. 
19 '
Iémoires de la Duchesse d' A brantès,' t. ii., p. t 20. 
20 De Coston, , Pren1ières _\nnées de Napoléon,' t. i., p. 24 I. 
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Distress of Letitia and her Children at 
larseilles-The 'Sou per 
de Beaucaire '-Taking of Toulon-Little said about his 
Services at Toulon-His Toulon Friends are made I)ukes 
of the En1pire-Châtillon-sur-Seine, 1793 and 1814. 


IT ",-as no\v June, I ï93. Lucien, in his n1en1oirs, 
has told us ",hat was the situation of his mother 
and sisters at l\Iarseilles. 'N apoleon, an artillery 
officer, devoted the larger part of his pay to the 
help of his faInily. In our character as patriots. 
and refugees we obtained rations of soldier's 
bread and son1e slight assistance, enough to 
keep us alive, but we were aboye all aided by 
the economy of our good lTIother.'l 
Here is another proof that Napoleon's position 
in Corsica was always perfectly in order- that 
no sooner did he return to France than he re- 
assumed his position as, and dre\v the pay of, a 
Captain of artillery. 
lVladan1e Bonaparte was helped at this tin1e by 
l\Ionsieur Clary, a rich soap-boiler. ,vho ,vas full 
of pity for the distress of the poor \V0111an and 


1 Jung, ' Mémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i'J p. 95. 
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her children. Clary had t\VO daughters, Julie and 
Désirée, the fornler of \VhOnl, t\VO years later, 
became Joseph's ,vife. The question of a marriage 
bet\veen the second and Napoleon ,vas seriously 
discussed. but in the event Bernadotte married her. 
Napoleon rejoined at N ice the 4th Regiment 
of i\rtillery. \vhich formed a portion of Carteaux's 
arnlY, then engaged in suppressing insurrections 
in to\vn after to\vn in the South against the 
Constitution. Bonaparte received orders to go to 
Lyons to fetch SOIne convoys of po\vder necessary 
for the anny. Haying nlet Carteaux, he ,vas 
charged by the latter \vith various missions to 
'" alence. ...\Iontélimar. Orange. A yignon, and 
Beaucaire. It ".as at this last place that he \vrote 
his fanlous · Souper de Beaucaire.' of ,vhich the 
object \vas to rally together, by nleans of persuasion. 
the nlUl1erous partisans of anarchical doctrines. 
In these pages. printed at the time by 
Ionsieur 
:\Iarc Aurel
 junior, bookseller at A ,.ignon. one 
can already trace the style that Napoleon pre- 
served throucrhout his life. \ \T e find the same 
b 
startling and forcible inlages, such as: 'The 
people of :\Iarseilles are sick and \\yeak; they 
11lust have honey before they can s\vallo\v their 
pill. ' \ Ve can also trace the germs of the lllilitary 
principles \vhich X apoleon applied throughout 
his life: · Only seasoned troops can resist the 
uncertainties of a siege; he \\"ho stays in his 
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entrenchlnents is beaten; upon this point ex- 
perience and theory are agreed. The good 
artilleryman has the superiority in places ",.here 
he is cut off, by the rapidity of his n10velnents, 
the exactitude with \vhich the service is perforlned, 
and the just valuation of distance.' And \vhen 
he slJeaks of 'that brave battalion of the Côte d'Or 
which o'
er and over again has seen. victory go 
before it into battle,' or ",-hen he excla!ms: . But 
"".hat vertigo has seized your people an of a 
sudden? \\That blindness is leading the111 to 
ruin?' does not one see111 to hear the ringing 
proclalnations of the Emperor? 
The 'Souper de Beaucaire' has been honoured 
\vith favourable cntlcISI11S cyen by I
 apoleon's 
severest judges. 
, It,' says one of then1, 'is far fro 111 being a 
comn10n-place work. Considering the conditions 
under which it "'"as \vritten, this work denotes 
singular prescience. F r0111 a n1ilitary point 
of view it contains sotne curious aphorisl11s. 
F r0111 d political point of ,"iew it includes son1e 
clear and sensible appreciations. EvidclltlJ' there 
'luas no g'reat eler/ation [of n1ind], but it proves 
at any rate that this officer of twenty-five was 
abreast of the events of the time, and that he 
understood their synthesis.'2 
During the night of ,August 2 ì a great act of 
2 J ung, 'Bonaparte et son Temps,' t. ii., PI>. 37 I, 372. 
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treachery \vas accon1plished- Toulon \vas deliyered 
to the English. Carteaux's army started in1- 
nlediately to recoyer the to\vn. It \vas at first 
decided to seize the position of Ollioules. The 
attack ,,"as made on September ï; Ðon1martin, 
comn1anding the artillery, \vas \vounded, and 

 apoleon appointed to succeed hin1 by the 
Commissioners Salicetti and Gasparin. 
I t is a mistake to belieye that Bonaparte C0111- 
n1anded the \vhole artillery. at the siege of T oulon. 
He had over him General du T eil, 3 his protector 
at Auxonne and \T alence, \vho, dreading the 
terrible responsibilities that \veighed at that time 
upon a comnlander, effaced himself completely. 
and left a free hand to the young leader of the 
battalion. \vhom he had kno\vn as a Lieutenant, 
and \vhose value he had appreciated. I t is there- 
fore also a mistake to say that Bonaparte o\ved 
his advancement solely to the protection of 
Salicetti, his c0111patriot. 4 
I f the taking of T oulon \vas the starting-point 
in Napoleon's unrivalled career, his share in the 
e,"ent \vas not regarded at the time as anything 
extraordinary. \Vhen Carteaux - that painter 
,,"ho was made a General by the Convention 
-' that fool Carteaux,' as l\Iarmont calls hin1, ft 


3 ::\Iarn10nt, '::\lén10ires,' t. i., p. 39, 
4 J ung, 'Bonaparte et son Ten1ps,' t. ii., p. 3 80 . 
5 '
Ién10ires,' 1. i., p. 38. 
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had been replaced by Dugomnlier, the serious 
operations of the siege began, and on the only 
occasion that one ll1eets the name of Napoleon in 
the General's reports it receives no special nlentÍon. 
but appears collectively ,vith many others \\
ho 
did good service, and are no\v entirely forgotten. 
'Anlongst those ,vho distinguished thenlselves 
principalIy.' says Dugomnlier in his report of 
Decenlber I, 'are citizens Bonaparte, conlmanc1ing 
the artillery, Joseph Arena and Cervoni, adjutants.'(; 
Toulon was taken on December Iï. In his 
report to the Convention. Dugonlmier makes no 
nlention of Bonaparte. This victory of the Con- 
vention eased the way to the advancement of all 
,vho had been noticed, and thus it happened that 
Napoleon was appointed General of Brigade on 
Decenlber 22, together \vith Arena and Cervoni. 
So little glory attached at this period to the 
name of Bonaparte
 that l\Iarmont, also an officer 
of artillery, never once l11entions it in the very 
active correspondence thät he ll1aintained with 
his parents; and \\Then, in I i94, J unot. \vriting 
home, announces that he is going to leave his 
reginlent to beconle aide-de-camp to General 
Bonaparte, his father answers: '\Vhy have you 
left your conlll1ander Laborde?7 \\lhy do you 


I) '" ar-Office _ \rchives. 
7 By a curious turn of events I 
aborde subsequent1y served 
under J unot's coml11and in Portugal. 
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quit your regiment? \\ ho is General Bonaparte? 
\\9here has he served? 
obody ever heard of 
h . '8 
1m. 
During the four months the siege lasted, 
:\apoleon's life ,,-as that of all the other officers. 
...
t Toulon he made the acquaintance eJ 
Iuiron, 
\vho later became his aide-de-camp, of 
Iannont, 
after\'9ards Duke of Ragusa, and he frequently 
dined \vith the Cornmissary of \\'" ar-Chau'get- 
(\vhose t\\-O pretty daughters had some attractions 
for the t\VO young officers) in the company of 
Suchet, the future Duke of Albufera, at that time 
in conlnland of a battalion. · X apoleon so much 
enjoyed himself in that house that one e'gening 
he, ,vho hated cards, nlade the excuse that it ,'-as 
sno\ving, and sat up all night playing ".ith the 
young ladies. '9 
H is relations ,,-ith J unot (Due d' 
-\brantès), 
then a sergeant, also date from T oulon. J unot 
o\ved it to his beautiful hand\vriting that he after- 
,,-ards became Bonaparte's secretary. \\.. e pur- 
posely omit the beroic exclamation of J unot \vhen 
a cannon-ball came and thre\v up some dust o,-er 
the lines he had just been \vriting at 
 apoleon's 
dictation. I t has been said that his stoical 
courage, equal to that of :\ apoleon, \\-ho \vas near 
him, gained for hinl the friendship of the future 
s '
Iémoires de la Duchesse d'.-\brant
5,' t. i., p. -!o-!. 
9 n il .. 
..Lvi ., t. 11., p. i 1 . 
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Emperor. True or not, this legendary anecdote 
seen1S to us unnecessary to explain the liD k 
bet,veen then1; sufficiently plausible reasons are 
to be found. first, in the ages of the two young 
lnen, and, secondly, by the very natural \vish 
on the part of Napoleon. \v hose writing was 
illegible. to attach to himself a comrade \vho. to 
great qualities, joined a n1asterly flo\ving hand- 
\vri ting. 
J unot and 1\1armont both caIne fro 111 Châtil- 
lon-sur-Seine, and thence they received írom 
their parents the supplies of money destined to 
soften the hardships of the siege, 1\10st prob- 
ably the name of Châtillon was often pronounced 
in Napoleon's presence by the two officers, who 
looked out in1patiently for the postman's coming. 
I s it not strange to n1eet the name of this tiny 
town at the outset of Napoleon's career, as it also 
marks the last stage ?--for it ,vas at Châtillon-sur- 
Seine, in 18 14, that the dethronement of the 
Enlperor ",.as finally settled by the Allied 
Sovereigns. 
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The Pay of General Bonaparte restores COl11fort to his Famj]y 
- Confidential ßlission - Imprisonnlent - Stoicis111 in 
1\lisfortune-Gratitude of the Emperor towards those who 
had befriended hin1 in Trouble-Generosity towards his 
P ersecu tors, 


N APOLEOX \yas nO\\9 appointed General of 
Brigade and I nspector of the Coast, ,,-ith a 
residence at' Nice; but he did not all 0"- hinlself 
to be dazzled by the bril1iancy of a position so 
splendid for a young man of five-and-t\\-enty. 
H is first thoughts \vere again for his nlother 
and family. 'Our family,' says Lucien, · o\ved 
to Napoleon's promotion a more prosperous con- 
dition. In order to be near him, \ye established 
oursehTes at the Château Sallé, near Antibes, a 
few miles fron1 the headquarters. \\? e \yere an 
united, and the General spent ,,-ith us eyery 
moment he could spare. '1 
He employed his ne\y influence in lightening 
his mother's burdens, and succeeded in obtaining 


1 Lucien's' ::\Ié111oires,' t. i., p. I I I. 
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for Louis, who WdS not yet sixteen, the appoint- 
l1lent of aide - de - Catllp, \\.ith the pay of a 
Lieutenant, and kept hinl near himself.:2 He 
further obtained for Joseph a post as Sub-com- 
111issioner under Con1missioner Chauvet. 
 
It ".as at this period that the younger Robes- 
pierre, uneasy at the attitude of the Convention 
towards his brother, and preparing to start for 
Paris. offered the young General the conl111and of 
the garrison of the capita1. L,ucien thus relates 
the incident: 
'Napoleon caille over one day nlore thoughtful 
than usual. and, \val king between Joseph and me, 
announced to us that it depended only upon him 
to start for Paris next ùay, in such a position as 
would enable hinl to settle all of us advan- 
tageously. For IllY part, I \vas enchanted. 1"'0 
reach the capital seemed to me a good ". hich 
outweighed every other consideration. 
, " I have been offered,)) said P; apoleon, 
"Henriot's post. -! I nlust give nlY ans\ver to- 
night. \ \That say you ?" 
, \\T e hesitated a 111onlent. 
, " \VelL" continued the General, "it is a l1latter 
\\.:orth thinking about. I t will not be so easy to 
keep one's head on one's shoulders at Paris as at 


2 \\Yar-Office _ \rchives. 
.
 J .. 
. ung, t. 11., p. 399. 
! Comlnandant of the Paris garrison. 
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Saint-1\Iaximin. :J Young J{.obespierre is honest, 
but his brother \\"ill stand no nonsense. He 'lvil! 
be seryed. And I-shall I support that lnan? 
No; ne\.er! I kno\v ho\\. usefu1 I could be to 
him in replacing his fool of a COlllmandant in 
Paris, but that is just \\.hat I don't \,-ish to be. 
I t is not tilne yet. ...-\t present there is no honour- 
able place open to me outside the army. I-Iaye 
patience; I ,,-ill command in Paris presently. 
,\ hat should I do there no\v ?IJ '6 
H o\v can anyone say after that that he \vas 
possessed of boundless ambition? X 0 considera- 
tion, neither the settlement of his o\\"n famih-, 
.I 
\vhich \,-as so near his heart, nor the perspective 
of a lnagnificent position for himself, could carry 
the day against his strong feelings of duty. 
He \vas sent froln X ice on a political and 
nlilitarv nlission to Genoa. Here are the secret 
instructions that \,.ere gi yen to him: 


General Bonaparte \,-in go to Genoa. 
I. He \vin inspect the fortress of Sa,.ona. and 
the neighbouring country. 
2. He \vin inspect the fortress of Genoa, and 
such of the country as it is important to kno\\- at 
;; Allusion to a dangerous exhibition of excitement on the 
part of Lucien in that town. 
6 J ung
 '
Iémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. I I z; De 
Coston, 1. i., p. 3 18; De Ségur, t. i., p. 125; Stendhal, ,'Tie de 

apoléon,' p. 6ï. 
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the beginning of a war of which it is inlpossible 
to foresee the results. 
3. He will obtain all the infornlation in his 
power respecting the artillery and other branches 
of the anny. 
4. He will provide for the safe conduct to Nice 
of 4,000 barrels of powder, \vhich have been 
bough t and paid for at Bastia. 
5. IIe will take care to go as thoroug-hly as 
possible ,znto the questioll of the civic and poll.tical 
conduct of the ÆfÙzister of the French Reþublic, 
Tit!;" and of his ll.:f[Cllts, resþecting- 'lvhollz 'lve have 
rccei'i}cd various cOJJp/aillts. 
6. He will take all the steps necessary, and 
,vill collect all the facts vihich nlay throw light 
upon the intentions of the Genoese Government 
respecting coalition. 
Signed and delivered at Loano, 25M essidor, 
year ii.7 


(Signed) 


RrCORD. 8 


J ung gives sotne supplementary instructions 
even more personal: 


General Bonaparte will go to Genoa. 
1. He will confer with the Genoese Govern- 
Inent upon the defence of the coast fronl l\lentone 
j July 14. 1794. 
8 Stendhal, p. 58; De Coston, 'Prenlières ...'\nnées de 
Napoléon,' t. ii., p. 279. 
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to Loano, and upon the repairs of the road from 
1\1 en tone to Loano. 
2. He \vill officially inform the Genoese Govern- 
ment of the great road that the coalitionists are 
making from Ceva to Savona, n1aking use of the 
nanles of some rich Genoese. 
3. He \vill tell the Go\'ernment that the French 
Republic cannot see \vith indifference that a 
passage is accorded over G enoese territory to 
hordes of brigands not enrolled in regiments, 
\VhOD1 the mountaineers of the Riviera ,,"ould ha\'e 
repulsed had not their good\vill been paralyzed. 
Signed and delivered at Loano, 25 l\Iessidor, 
year ii. of the Republic one and in- 
di visible. 


(Signed) 


RICO RD. 9 


This mISSIon obviously \vas confidential. 
1\ apoleon acq ui tted himself \vith all the care 
necessary to success. H is excess of zeal \\"as 
fatal to him, for it \vas a time \vhen it "'as safe to 
have secrets from no one. This \vas very soon 
brought home to him. 
i\fter the 9 Thermidor, Ricord \vas replaced 
bv Albitte and Salicetti. Good revolutionists, of 
.J 
course, o\\"e it to themselves to arrest their pre- 
decessors. A \varrant \vas accordingly issued 


9 Foreign-Office Archives; Jung, 'Bonaparte et son Temps,' 
t. ii., p. 437. 
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against Ricord, who, kno\ving "vhat he had to 
expect. had taken refuge in Switzerland. The 
ne\\T Comnlissioners inlmediatel r ordered the 
arrest of Napoleon as 'suspect.' They ""ere 
quite right, for ",.hat could be nlore suspicious 
than this secret journey to Genoa, of the motive 
of ",.hich these citizens ""ere kept in ignorance? 
Accordingly, on August 10, Napoleon was 
brought under a strong escort fronl N ice to Fort 
Carré, near Antibes, and there ilnprisoned. 
Interludes of this kind were not rare in the life 
of generals at that period. Five nlonths pre- 
viously. to the day, Hoche had been arrested 
and ilnprisoned by order of Carnot and Collot 
d' H erbois. 
No doubt, before being thrown into prison, 
Napoleon had every reason to believe himself 
safe for ever fronl the carking cares that had 
darkened his youth; and suddenly there ""ere 
his glory, the c0111fort of his family, all that he 
had wrested from adverse fortune, gone apparently 
for ever. \Vere not prisons in those days ante- 
roonlS to the guillotine? 
After this first blow of fate, Napoleon showed 
himself the nlan he continued all his life-calm 
and stoical in adversity. \Vithout losing heart, 
he ""rote to Albitte and Salicetti, the two authors 
of his arrest, a request couched in nlost dignified 
language : 
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'I ha\.e ser\'"ed at Toulon \vith some distinc- 
tion. and in the Arn1Y of I taly I have earned a 
share in the laurels that it acquired at the taking 
of Saorgio, Oneille, and r[ anaro. \ \ hy am I 
declared suspect \yithout being heard? 
'I anl declared suspect, and seals are placed 
upon n1Y papers. 
'The opposite course ought to ha\.e been 
taken; seals should have been placed upon my 
papers. and then I should have been heard, and 
asked for explanations; and. finally, I should ha\.e 
been declared suspect \vere there any reason for it. 
, Hear me ; do a\yay ,,-ith the oppression that sur- 
rounds me. and restore to me the esteem of patriots. 
'.1.-\11 hour later, if the \vicked desire nlY life, 
I \yill give it them \\'illingly, I care for it so little. 
and ha\.e so often despised it! The thought that 
it may yet be of use to my country helps me to 
bear the burden of it ".ith courage.' 
His young aides-de-camp, J unot. Sebastiani. 
and t.larmont, had fornled a plan for his escape,11) 
\\"hich they succeeded in comn1unicating to 
K apoleon. The latter, strong in his innocence. 
addressed the follo\"ing letter to thenl : 


'I fully recognize your friendship, my dear 
J unot, in the proposition you make me; YOU haye 


10 De Segur, '
Iénloires,' t. i., p. 129; 
Iarnlont, ' 
Iémoire
,' 
t. i., p. 5.1. 
YOLo I. 6 
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long kno",-n the sincerity of 111ine for you, and I 
hope that you trust in it. Men ll1ay be unjust 
towards me, ll1Y dear J unot. but for ll1e ll1Y 
innocence is sufficient - ll1Y conscience is the 
tribunal before which I SUll1n10n n1Y conduct. 
'This conscience is calll1 when I question it. 
Do nothing. therefore; you ,,,"ould con1pron1ise 
me. 
'Good-bye, nlY dear J unot; all friendly greet- 
Ings. 


, BO
APARTE, 
, Under arrest at }"'ort Carré. Antibes. '11 


H is papers \vere seized and exanlined by 
Denniée, but as absolutely nothing \vas found 
in them to inlplicatc 1\ apoleon. he had to be set 
at liberty. 
Those "'Tho helped hinl during those days of 
anguish were ne\Ter forgotten. The good fortune 
of J unot and 1\1 arn10n t is well known; Sebastiani 
becanle General of Division and Ambassador 
on several occasions, \vith large pensions. 
Denniée enjoyed a full share of Imperial favour; 
he \\"as created a Baron and I nspector- General of 
C uston1S. 
I t is not uninteresting to note that the principal 
authûr of thjs iniquity, Salicetti, \vas en1ployed on 
several occasions by the En1peror's Governnlent, 


II I C .. 88 J .. 
)e oston, t. 11., p. 2 ; ung, t. 11., p. 454. 
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and that he finally becatne 1'1 inister of Police 
under l{ing Joseph in Sicily.1
 
Let us also add, for the instruction of those 
\" ho have denied to Bonaparte all human senti- 
ments, that in June, 1795, less than a year after 
his arrest by Salicetti, the latter, being outla\ved, 
and accllsed by the Convention, had taken refuge 
in the house of l\ladame Permon. \vhose daily 
guest 
 apoleon \vas. 
 apoleon pretended to be 
una\yare of the presence of his persecutor, and 
contented hin1self, as his only Yengeance, \,yhen 
Sa1 icetti had started for Bordeaux \\yell disguised 
and in absolute safety, \vith \vriting him a letter, 
fronl ,,'hich \ve I1lust quote the follo\ying lines: 
, Salicetti, you see that I might have rendered 
to you the evil you did I1le, and, had I done so, 
I should have been a\Tenging I11yse1f, \yhile you 
hanned n1e \yithout my haying hurt you. \\Those 
part is the finer no"v-yours or mine? Yes; I 
I1light haye avenged myself, and I did not do so. 
Perhaps you \vill say that your benefactress 
(l\ladame Permon) served as a protection to you. 
I t is true this consideration \yeighed powerfully 
\vith me. But alone, unarmed, and proscribed, 
your head \vould have been sacred in my eyes. 
Go; seek in peace an asylum \vhere you I1lar 
return to better feelings to\vards your country. 


I:! 'Biographie i\ ouvelle des Conten1porains,' Paris, 182 5. 
t. xviii., p. 3 8 9. 
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IVI y mouth "rill be closed upon your name, and 
\vill never open. Repent, and, above all, appre- 
ciate my motives. I deserve it, for they are 
noble and generous. '13 


13 Duchesse d'Abrantès, 'Mén1oires,' t. i., p. 350; I)e 
Coston, 'Premières Années de Napoléon,' 1. i., p. 3 8 3. 
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XI. 


Humiliation of having to leave his Post before the Enelny to 
take Part in the Civil 'Yar-Departure for Paris-Refusal 
to serve in the Infantry-Placed on the Retired List- 
Steps towards Restoration. 


.L-\FTER thirteen days of inlprisonn1ent, X apoleon 
returned on August 24 to Nice. He took part 
in a successful demonstration made by the army 
on the Col de Tende, and \vas appointed Com- 
mandant of artillery of the naval expeditionary 
corps intended to act against Civita - \T ecchia. 1 
This movement ,vas not carried out, as the 
French fleet "yas unable to pierce the lines of 
English ships. The French returned to T oulon, 
and the expeditionary corps ,vas disbanded. 
Finding himself \vithout \vork, Bonaparte betook 
himself to 
Iarseilles early in April, I ï95. There 
he recei,-ed orders to join the Army of the \\T est, 
and take up the command of the artillery. This 
removaL if ".e are to belie,,"e :\Iarmont. 2 ' seemed 


1 Jung, 'Bonaparte et son Temps,' t. i., p. -t80; De Ségur, 
, 
Iémoi res/ t. i., p. I3-t. 
.) '
 r ' . ,. , 
- . emOlres, t. 1., p. 5ö. 
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a fatal blo\v to Napoleon's career, and everyone 
thought like\vise. I-Ie quitted an arn1Y In 
presence of the enemy, to go and serve in one 
en1ployed in civil discords. It n1ight be reasonably 
hoped that the one would be called upon to strike 
great blows, to undertake important and glorious 
enterprises, while the other offered no brilliant 
prospects; obscure, painful, sometin1es grievous 
services were all that could be foreseen. He had 
made his reputation by his actions, but his actions 
had not yet sufficient renown to n1ake his nan1e 
much known outside the lin1its of the arn1Y in 
which he had served; and though his naOle \vas 
pronounced \vith respect from l\Iarseilles to Genoa, 
it \vas unknown in Paris, and even in Lyons. 
This change of destination must consequently 
have seemed to him a fatality, and he only 
subn1itted to it with the keenest regret. '3 
Disappointed and hun1iliated, Napoleon, never- 
theless, n1ade his preparations for departure. He 
consoled himself by thinking that he could be 
somewhat more easy respecting the position of 
his moth
r, who remained with only her three 
daughters and J erôme. Lucien had married, 
on l\lay 4, 1794, at Saint-l\Iaxinlin, Christine 
Boyer, daughter of an innkeeper; and Joseph 
had married l\Ic1l1e. Clary on .L \ugust 4 of the 
same year. 


:
 :\Iarmont, 'l\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 60. 
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In spite of his personal annoyances. Napoleon 
again offered his services to his friends, as may be 
seen from the t\VO follo\ving letters, one of the ïth 
and the other of the 30th April, \vritten to Gassendi, 
\vho, as a noble, \vas threatened in his position :4 
'I beg of you, myoid and dear comrade, to 
furnish my brother Louis \yith the carriages 
necessary for the removal of mv effects and papers 
to \Iarseilles. 
· I am about to leave you; I am only \yaiting 
for Dujard, and shall start a fe\v days after his 
arri \9al here. 
· I have a right to a share of your friendship. 
I pray you to let me kno\v if, on my \yay through 
Paris. I can be of any service to you. I flatter 
lnyself that you stilI count upon Iny friendship. 
l' r y kind regards to Songis.' 
'. . . I am going through Paris, and \yill leave 
nothing undone to obtain for you either the 
governorship of T oulon, or that of the foundry 
at \' alence. Pray ,,'rite to me as your com- 

 - 
missioner, and specify \",hat you "9ish me to do 
L '5 
lor vou. . . . 

 
The translation of these "90rds, ' I am going 
through Paris.' is that Bonaparte, despite his 
repugnance, had decided to take up his post-La 
\.,. endée. Then, on 
Iay 2, 1795, accompanied 


-1 De Coston, C Pren1Ïères A.nnées de Napoléon.' 
.j Jung, 'Bonaparte et son Ten1ps,' t. ii., pp. -1-75, 4ï9. 
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by Louis, J unot, and Marnlont, he departed for 
that fabulous yoyage \vhich, beginning at M ar- 
seilles, concluded at Rochefort twenty years later. 
I n following the line which united these two sea- 
ports, Napoleon. \vho in childhood had dreanlt of 
beconling a sailor, would have conquered nearly 
all Europe; thé resonant echo of his name would 
have been repeated from nlouth to nlouth to the 
confi nes of the world! 
On the journey, the four friends stayed for a 
few days with l\larmont's father. On reaching 
Paris they stayed at the Hôtel de la Liberté, a 
lTIodest establishment in the Rue des F osses- 
Montnlartre. 6 The price of the roon15 for the 
four travellers was discussed, and eventually 
settled at seventy-t\VO livres (about .[4) a nlonth. 
Here is Napoleon's moral situation as described 
for us by Monsieur J ung : 
'A military career was to be for hinl a nlore 
or less lucrative undertaking, according as he 
understood how to work it. . . . He remained 
alone with his sword, and, like a true coudottierc, 
was ready to offer it to the highest bidder. . . . 
Such was General Bonaparte, a living synthesis 
of good and evil, a monstrous creation, \vaiting 
only disaggregated surroundings to attain his full 
developmen t. '7 


6 l\lannont, 'J\lén1oires,' t. i., p. 62. 
; J ung, t. ii., pp. 480, 48 J. 
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This portrait, applied to Bonaparte in I ï9 5. is 
not exact. \\7 e intend to sho\v presently that it 
is unnecessary to attribute :\Iachiavellian motives 
to Napoleon, in order to explain matters of 
absolutely conlmonplace simplicity. 
As soon as he reached Paris, 0; apoleon \yent to 
the \\1 ar Office, of ,vhich the lately-appointed 
T\Iinister ,vas a certain ..t\ubry-an old Captain. 
,yho by a scratch of his pen had made himself 
General of Division and I nspector-General of 
artillery, and erased 1'\ apoleon's name fronl the 
lists of the latter, and inserted it in the infantry. 
H ere is H oche' s opinion of this extraordinary 
l\Iinister: (The Army of the Sambre-et-:\Ieuse 
(58,000 nlen) has been short of supplies for the 
last three months, and is living ,yithout the help 
of the contractors; perhaps l\Ionsieur Aubry is 
asking himself \vhether this army is in the 
 orth 
or the South.'8 
Napoleon ,vent to complain. and a scene ensued. 
( You are too young.' repeated i\.ubry, \vho had 
neyer made a campaign; 'you nlust let your 
elders go first.' 
(One ages quickly on battle-fields. and I ha,Fe 
just left one,' ,vas :'\ apoleon's ans\yer. 
The 
Iinister. attached to his prejudices. stood 
by his decision, and the young General definitely 
refused to be enrolled in the infantry. 


S Duchesse d' ..-\urantès, ' 
Ién1oires:' 1. ii., p. 3 8 . 
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H is position \vas irregular, even critical. 
Barras and f"'réron, \vhon1 he had known at 
T oulon, interceded for hinl \\
ith the l\Iinister, 
but all they could obtain was a permission to 
ren1ain in Paris, without pay. If he could hold 
out till August 4 he was saved, for on that day 
Aubry was to leave the \Var Office. 9 
I n this ,vish not to comlnand a brigade of 
infantry, people have tried to discover all sorts of 
dark designs, carried out by I talian subtlety-that 
is the sacrOSdnct expression! Nothing could be 
less true. Napoleon's attitude will be eXplained 
to us by one who, \vhen he wrote his lnemoirs, 
was far fronl being his apologist. 

 They who have not served in the artillery,' 
says l\Iarnlont, 'can have no idea of the sort of 
conten1pt \vith \\Thich formerly artillery officers 
regarded service in a line regin1ent. They 
thought that they were lowering themselves by 
accepting a con1n1ission either in the cavalry or 
infantry. '10 
l"'his first remark throws a clear light upon the 
determination of a General of twenty-five, who, 
already annoyed at h3.ving to quit a post in 
presence of the enen1Y, finds himself, to conlplete 
the n1easure of his degradation, handed over to a 
servIce reputed inferior by everybody. Here is 


!I J ung, t. iii., p. 3 8 . 
10 '::\Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 63. 
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his o\\.n personal opinion, ,vritten to his friend 
Sucy, upon the subject: 
{I ha ye been ordered to serye as General of 
the line in La \' endée. I "9ill not accept. Jlany 
soldiers could direct a brigade better than I. 
and fe\v haye commanded artillery ,yith (J"reater 
J ;... 


success. '11 
The formal proof of his intention of rejoining 
his post as General of artillery, not\\9ithstanding 
his repugnance to serving in a civil ,var, is con- 
tained in a letter to his brother Joseph: 
'Richard, J unot's servant, \vho had started 
"9ith TIIY horses, has been taken by the Chouans 
five leagues from X antes. Horses here are price- 
less. The one I gave you is ,yorth fiye times 
\vhat it cost TIle, so keep it. '1
 
Supposing that. at that monlent, he had con- 
cei'ged the chimerical projects ,vith ,vhich he is 
credited, he ,,,"ould have accepted the conlmand 
of a brigade of infantry \\9ith the utlnost alacrity. 
For if to an artilleryman, in love ,vith his service, 
it ,vas a slight. it ,,-as a ,,-indfall to an atnbitious 
man. A General commanding the artillery of a 
corps is ah,-ays in a subordinate position. \\.hereas 
the head of a brigade, often isolated fronl the rest 


11 'Facsimile of !\apoleon's Autograph;' De Coston. 
, .. ... 
{ Pren1ières Annees de !\ apoléon, t. 11., note 
 Vlli. 
12 Correspondence of Xapoleon with Joseph: '
Ién1oires du 
Roi Joseph,' t. i., p. 134. 
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of the arnlY, may all of a sudden gain renO\Vl1 by 
a fortunate encounter with the enemy. 
His nlust be a curious kind of anlbition, it nlust 
be conceded, that prefers the inlportant but 
always subordinate post of Commandant of 
artillery to a post which, \vith good fortune, nlay 
lead hinl direct to populari ty ! 
l\Iay \ve not equally conclude that his sword 
\vas not, as was said, 'at the orders of the highest 
bidder,' 'to the nlan who offers first and offers 
most ,?13 For on this occasion, at any rate, he 
carried it to poverty, disdaining to purchase 
fortune at the cost of an indignity. 
He then had to part with his superfluity in 
order to secure the necessary. He sold his 
carriage. 14 He spent his days in trying to 
enlighten the powers that \vere as to the refusal 
of justice of which he was the victinl. In these 
visi ts he \vas not very bold. 
, One day,' says De Ségur,15 'he went, metl10rial 
in hand, to F réron, Rue de Chabannais; but on 
reaching the door he stopped, hesitated, and, 
unable to nlake up his nlincl to appear as a 
petitioner before the representative of the people, 


I" J ' } ) 1 ".. 8 H r I " . 
0' ung, )onaparte et son elnps, t. H., p. 4 I; . aIne, 
, Origines de la France Contemporaine'; 'Le Réginlc Moderne,' 
t. i., p. 16. 
H Bourrienne, 'I\Iénloires,' t. i., p. 71. 
1:) 'Ménloires,' t. i., p. 144. 
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he allo\\ged Sebastiani to go upstairs and enter 
the presence of the Deputy alone. Strong but 
fruitless support \yas neyertheless giyen to his 
, 
prayer. 
He ,vas more enterprising in the steps that he 
took at this time in favour of his brother l..ucien, 
,'" ho ,yas in prison at Aix. X apoleon did not 
hesitate to see Barras and F réron, ,,,honl he had 
kno\vn at T oulon, and ,yith \\"horn he \\yas 1110re 
fortunate, as he "J.\"as probably 1110re earnest, than 
he had been for himself. · Thanks to the pro- 
tection of Barras, and, above all. to the urgent 
steps taken in his behalf b) X apoleon and F réron. 
Lucien obtained his release. '16 
Napoleon did not boast of his success in this 
matter, for this is ho,v he announces the result to 
Joseph : 
'Lucien has got himself arrested; a courier. 
,vho starts to-nl0rrO\V. carries the order frOll1 the 
Committee of Public Safety to set him at liberty. 
I am going to \vrite to 
Iadame Isoard to gi\ge 
Lucien some nloney; I \vill place it in good hands 
before leaving Paris.'lí 
The renlainder of his tilDe \"as passed in 
gratuitous and instructiye amusements. One day 


16 J ung, C 
Iemoires de Lucien,' t. i., p. 12 I; De Ségur, 
, ' 1 ' . , . 

, emOlres, t. 1., p. 1 -1-3. 
Ii Corret;pondence ofXapoleon with Joseph, letter of July 30, 
1795; ':\Iemoires du Roi Joseph,' t. i., p. 137. 
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he is at the observatory, where he takes lessons 
in astronomy from the celebrated Lalande.]
 
Another is spent at the Jardin des Plantes with 
his faithful friend J Ul1ot. ]'here, in the alleys of 
the garden, they talked intin1ately about f;;u11ily 
matters. J unot was very Bluch in love with, and 
ardently wished to n1arry, Pauline Bonaparte. 
The wisdo111 and prudence displayed by 
Napoleon in putting off J unot, who was seeking 
to make the most of his position, are \vorth 
noticing: 
, I cannot ,,'rite and put this request before n1Y 
mother, for you ,,,ill some day have r, 200 livres 
Cl75) a year, and that is very good; but you 
have not got theIl1 no\v. Your father is a strong 
n1an, and will keep you \vai ting a long ti111e. At 
present, in short, you have nothing save your 
Lieutenant's epaulettes, and Pauline has not even 
that much. N ow let us sun1 it all up: You have 
nothing; she has nothing-total, N othing. You 
cannot. therefore. marry at present; let us wait.' 
He con1forted J unot by promising to agree to 
the marriage when he should be, not rich, but in 
sufficiently easy circumstances not to have the 
grief of bringing into the ,vorld children ,vho 
n1ight be in poverty.lP 


18 D S ' , 1\1 ' . , . 
e egur, I en10lres, t. I., p. 1-1-4. 
19 Duchesse d'Abrantès, 'l\lémoircs,' 1. 1., pp. 19 8 , 199; 
I)e Ségur, '11émoires,' t. i., p. I-l-4. 
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One day, ,,,hen ,,,alking \vith F esch and 
Patrault, his former mathematical nlaster, he nlet 
his friend Bourrienne on his ,vay to rent some 
rooms at 19, Rue des Jlarais. Obserying opposite 
to that house another one standing enlpty, he 
conceived the plan of hiring it \\.ith his cOlnpanions. 
, I f I could ha\?e that house,' he said, · ,yith my 
friends and a cabriolet, I should be the happiest 
of men !,20 
The position became n10re and nlore strained; 
the party lived, for the most part. upon the 
money that J unot received from his fanlily.21 
Bonaparte endured his painful position ,,"ith great 
calmness and relative gaiety. 
'He often,' says Bourrienne, · canle to dinner 
\vith IllY elder brother and me, and ahvays 
rendered our meetings pleasant by his agreeable 
manners and the charm of his con ,?ersation. '
2 
\\"hen J unot had recei,yed no money, Xapoleon 
,vould take hinl to dine at :\Iadanle Pernlon's, 
mother of the future Duchesse d' J.
 brantès, and 
\vould say laughingly: 
'Jladanle Permon, the galleons ha\ye not yet 
arri ved. I bring you a guest. '
3 



I) Bourrienne, ' 
Ien1oires,' t. i., p. 81. 
21 Duchesse d' A.brantès, , 
Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 19-1. 
22 Bourrienne, '
Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 7 I. 
:?:
 Duchesse d' A.brantès, ( l\Iéll1oires,' t. i., p. 4 0 j. 
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XII. 


In Disgrace-Constant A.nxiety respecting his Younger Brother 
-Ironical Reflections upon Parisian Society. 


THE state of his nlind, during this difficult period, 
is revealed to us by the close correspondence he 
111aintained with his brother Joseph. I n every 
letter we see how close to his heart \vere the 
Inen1bers of his family: 
fiIaJ' 23.-' I spent yesterday at Ragny, the 
property of 1\10nsieur de IYlontigny. If you were 
inclined to do a good stroke of business, YOl1 
nlight buy the place for 8.000,000 of assignats. 
You Inight invest 60,000 francs (,[2,400) of your 
\vife's dowry in it. Such is nlY wish and my 
advice. . . . I think this chance of investing part 
of your wife's money is unique. Assignats are 
decreasing in value every day.' 
Juue 23.-' I will Jo what I can towards find- 
ing an appointment for Lucien. . . . J erônle 
writes to ask nle to get him a pension, but I can 
do nothing at present.' 
June 24.-' I have not been able to obtain for 
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Louis a commission in an artiller y reaiment. 
b ) 
considering, however) that he is only sixteen, I 
shall send him up for his examination at Chàlöns, 
\vhence he \vill pass out in a year as an officer.' 
. . 
June 25. -' I \vill hasten to execute the little 
commissions your \vife asks for. \Vhatever 
fortune nlay have in store for you, remember that 
you have no truer friend, no one \vho n10re 
earnestly desires your happiness, than I. If you 
are going a\vay, or you expect your absence' to 
last long, send me your portrait. \\T e have lived 
so many years together, so closely united, that 
our hearts seem one, and you kno\v better than 
anyone ho\v entirely mine belongs to you. I feel, 
in tracing these lines, an emotion \vhich I have 
seldom experienced in my life. I kno\v too well 
that it \vill be long before \ve meet, and I am not 
able to go on \vith my letter.'l 
'Still no letter from you, and it is a month 
since you \vent a\vay. . . . I suppose you are 
taking advantage of your sojourn in Genoa to 
dispose of our silver and other valuables. Louis 
is at Châlons-sur-l\Iarne; he has. been there about 
a \veek. There he \vill soon become a man; his 
intelligence is good ; he is learning Inathematics 
and fortification. I look for your letters \vith 
im patience, also for ne\vs of all your surroundings. 
Greet your \vife fQr m
, 
'hom I much desire to 
1 Napoleon to Joseph, June 25,1795. 
VOL. I. 7 
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embrace in Paris, where one lives more happily 
than in Genoa.'2 
'I look for fuller details in your next letters. 
Your last were very meagre. By way of being 
cautious and laconic, you tell nle nothing. \Vhen 
will you come back? I believe your business 
ought not to detain you longer than the month of 
Thermidor at latest. Adieu, my friend. Health, 
gaiety, happiness and pleasure go with you !'3 
.. 'lou . will receive enclosed the passport for 
which you ask, and to-morrow you will get a 
letter from the Foreign Office to the 1\1 inister at 
Genoa. He is requested to give you the neces- 
sary assistance in your business. You should 
also have received a letter fronl Fréron recom- 
mending you to Villard. I will fulfil all your 
desires. Have patience and give me time! 
, I suppose you will give me notice beforehand 
when you intend to return? I might possibly 
obtain the post of Consul in I taly for you.'4 
'Louis is at Châlons, where he works well. I 
am much pleased with him. . . . Let nle hear 
from you oftener. You tell me nothing of 1.\1 ade- 
nloiselle E ugénie, nor of the children you ought 
to have. I t seems to me that you are very for- 
getful on this point. I t is quite tilne you gave 


2 Napoleon to Joseph, July 19, 1795. 
3 Ibid., July 25, 1795. 
4 Ibid., July 28, 1795. 
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me a little nephew'. ] ulie \\-'ould be one of those 
good n10thers \vhose greatest happiness in life is 
to bring up their sons. \\Yhat are you doing in 
Genoa? \\That are you talking about? Ho\y do 
you amuse yourself? 
I Everything is still horribly dear, but it \vill 
not continue so. I should have liked to send for 
J erôme to Paris, but he could not cost less than 
1,200 francs a year. Adieu, my friend-a\vay 
\\yith care! Courage and friendship !,5 
, I do not kno\v \vho told me that you amused 
yourself imillensely. I congratulate you. I could 
not have belie\yed Genoa \vas so gay.' 
, 
Iariette is concerning hilllself for Lucien, and 
takes great interest in 111e. I f you \yant intro- 
ductions in Tuscany I \yill send you some from 
Carletti, the :\1 inister of the Grand Duke. '6 
· \\T ould it be possible to get anything out of 
the la\v suit ,,-e have in Tuscany ? You might 
n1ake inq ui ries. I \yould send you the best 
possible references. :\Iake haste and tell me \vhat 
you \yish. Adieu, my dear friend. 1Iake your- 
self easy about the future, be content \yith the 
present, keep up your spirits, and learn ho\\' to 
amuse yourself a little.''; 


5 Kapoleon to Joseph, Paris, 
-\ugust I, '795. 
6 Carletti alone represented, at that time, the Diplomatic 
body in Paris. 
.. Xapoleon to Joseph, Paris, August 9,1795. 
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. 'Let Ine hear from you often. You have a 
happy knack of telling me nothing. I an1 so 
little in your confidence that I do not know 
how to decide whether to go North or South. Is 
it want of tact on your part or want of interest? 
I t is, however, impossible to question either your 
intelligence or your affection,'8 
, I will have you nominated Consul, and Ville- 
neuve [brother-in-law of Joseph] engineer to go 
with Ine.'9 
'. . . I will get a consular appointment for 
you in the kingdom of Naples as soon as \ve are 
at peace with that power. You wished to have 
letters for Villard froln his father- I send them to 
you. T O-Inorrow the land I wish to buy \vill be 
put up.'10 
, Yesterday an estate was sold, nine leagues 
from Paris, which I had some idea of buying for 
you. I had made up my Inind to give 1,500,000 
francs, but to my amazement the price Inounted up 
to 3,000,000.1 1 
, The Consulate of Chio is vacant, but you told 
me that you \vould not have an island; I hope 
for something better in Italy. . . . I remain In 
Paris chiefly in your interests. . . .' 
8 Napoleon to Joseph, Paris, August 12, 1795. 
9 Ibid. (projected expedition to Turkey), Paris, August 20, 
1795. 
10 Ibid., Paris, September I, 1795. 
11 Ibid., Septémber 3, 1785. 
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. . I am \vriting to your \vife. I am very 
pleased \vith Louis; he is responding to all my 
hopes, and to the expectations I had conceiyed for 
him. He is a good fello\v, one after my own 
heart: \varmth, intelligence, health, talent, busi- 
ness qualities, kindness of heart-all are united 
in him. You kno\v that I live only for the 
pleasure I can give my own people.' 
'. . . \\1 rite to Louis, and tell him that you 
are looking out for his first dra\ving, to prove to 
you \vhat progress he has made.' 
I n collecting and grouping together these 
letters, \\yritten in a space of three months, it is 
,,-orth noticing that they are not paraphrases. 
They are the exact \vords, dra\vn from authentic 
sources, from \vhich those of his adversaries, who 
are least suspected of partiality, have drawn their 
arguments. 
. l\lthough a prey to the most carking anxiety 
respecting his o\vn future, he employs what 
interest ren1ains to hinl in the service of his 
fan1ily. H is heart forgets nobody. \Ve need 
not be surprised if, in these letters, he seems less 
preoccupied about his mother and sisters. Her 
eldest son's happy nlarriage had procured relative 
conlfort for Letitia and her daughters. \vho lived 
near the Clarys, Joseph's parents-in-Ia\v. 
\\r as he, as has been said, possessed of excessive 
personal ambition? Nothing in the memoirs of 
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the time proves it. Neither Bourrienne nor 
l\lannont mentions it; their silence is an adn1ission 
which is confirmed by the sirnple and natural 
confidences that Napoleon rnakes to his brother, 
to whom he relates his daily impressions upon 
current politics, and on his own personal situation: 
'I sent you the Constitution yesterday by Casa- 
bianca. Everything is going up in price in a 
terrible manner. Life will soon be irnpossible. 
The harvest is expected with impatience. '12 
'I am etnployed as General of Brigade in the 
Army of the West, but not in the artillery. I am 
ill, and compelled to take a holiday of two or 
three months. vVhen Iny health is restored, I 
will see what to do. To-day they are reading the 
Constitution in the Convention, from which people 
expect peace and tranquillity. I will send you a 
copy as soon as I can get it after it is printed.' 
Notice how he a voids worrying his brother. 
By the phrase ' I will see what to do ' he scarcely 
gives hin1 a chance of guessing that he has refused 
the brigade of infantry. 
But his melancholy shows itself in this sentence: 
, Life is a dream which soon vanishes.' 
As if he felt remorse for having con1plained, 
he writes another letter a few days later, in which 
he talks of everything except hill1self: 


12 'Mémoires du Roi Joseph,' letters from Napoleon, Paris, 
May 29, 1795. 
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, Every day some ne\y articles of the Constitu- 
tion are decreed; complete tranquillity reigns, 
bread continues scarce, and the \yeather, being 
rather cold and damp for the time of the year, 
delays the harvest. 
, Luxury, pleasure, and art are once more taking 
their place here in an astonishing n1anner. 
Yesterday" Phèdre" ,vas given at the opera for 
the benefit of an old actress; the cro\vd ,vas 
immense by t\VO o'clock in the afternoon, although 
the prices \vere tripled. Carriages and smart 
people begin to reappear, or, rather, they seem to 
forget, as one forgets a dream, that they ever 
ceased to glitter. Lectures on history, chemistry, 
botany, and astronomy follo\v each other; every- 
thing is cro\vded together in this country that can 
render life pleasant. One is taken out of one's 
self, and ho\y can one take a gloomy vie\v of 
things amidst this ever - rTIoving \\"hirlpool? 
\\T on1en are everv\yhere-at the theatres, out 
" 
dri \ring. at the lectures. I n the study of the 
man of science you may meet very pretty people. 
H ere alone, of all the kingdoms of the \vorld, 
does ""On1an deserve to hold the rudder. The 
nlen are n1ad about them; they think of nothing 
else, and only liye by and for thenl. A \voman 
needs six n10nths of Paris to kno\v ,,"hat is due 
to her. and ho\v great is her s\yay. 
, ] unot is here, living like a lord, and spending 
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as much of his father's money as possible. 
1\larmont, who had acconlpanied me fronl 
l\Iarseilles, is at the siege of l\layence.' 
. 'I t is here that an upright and sensible man 
who mixes only with his friends lives with all 
imaginable freedorn, does as he likes, and is abso- 
lutely unfettered.' 
'All goes on well here; the South alone is 
excited. There have been some scenes produced. 
by a few young ll1en-mere folly. On the 15th 
they are going to renew' a portion of the 
Committee o( Public Safety. J hope they \vill 
ll1ake a good selection.' 
\ \Tho would think frorn this that the C0I11- 
nlittee of Public Safety was anything but a 
rnatter of the merest indifference to him ? Yet 
it was to bring about the retirement of Aubry, 
1\1 inister of \Var, his detern1ined enemy. 
'. . . All is quiet. \Ve heard yesterday, with 
intense pleasure, of the peace concluded with 
Spain and Naples. The public funds are rising, 
and the assignats going up in value. I t is not 
hot here as yet, but the harvest is as splendid as 
could be wished. This great nation is absolutely 
given up to pleasure. Dances, theatres, WOlnen- 
\\,.ho are certainly the most beautiful in the world- 
are the all-important matters. Comfort, luxury, and 
good manners have once more taken their place; no 
one remembers the Terror except as a bad dream.' 
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'People are on the \vhole very satisfied \vith 
the ne\v Constitution, \vhich seems to promise 
happiness, prosperity, and a long future to France. 
The peace \vith Spain has sent up the assignats 
considerably. There is no doubt that this country 
\vill soon settle itself again; it ,viII only require a 
few yéars.' 
, \ Vhat are you doing at Genoa? . . . I believe 
it n1ust be \Tery different from this country. the 
centre of science, of pleasure, of the arts, and of 
civil liberty . Yesterday they performed a ne\v 
play, called Fabius,. I \vill send it to you as soon 
as it is published. '13 
, Yesterday I sa,v 
Iadan1e de SémonviIIe. 
She is "Taiting for her husband, \vho is to be ex- 
changed for the little Capet. She is ahvays the 
same, so are her t\VO daughters-yery ugly; but 
the younger one is clever. I alTI ahvays in the 
same position. I t is not in1possible that I n1ay 
return, as before, to Nice.' 
'People here seem very \vell, and given up to 
gaiety. One \,"ould say that e'Terybody \vishes 
to indemnify himself for ,vhat he has suffered, 
and that future uncertainty is no reason for not 
having enough pleasure in the present.' 
, I am satisfied, and \vant nothing but an oppor- 
tunity of being present at a battle. A ,varrior 
must pluck laurels, or die on the bed of glory.' 
13 Napoleon to Joseph, August I, 17C)5. 
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'They celebrated August 10 yesterday with 
sonle ponlp. 1\10re than 400,000 persons engaged 
in the celebration \vith evident satisfaction. They 
are weeding out the Convention, and have 
arrested six or seven Deputies; you do not know 
any of them. All is perfectly tranquil here. The 
Constitution progresses, and is the chief object of 
e\"erybody's hopes.' 
'I cannot understand what is going on at 
Ajaccio. They still seenl to be massacring each 
other in that poor country. \Vhat will be the 
end of Paoli ?' 
'Paris is still the saIne-given up to pleasure, 
\V-omen, balls, theatres, and artists' studios. I, 
slightly attached as I am to life, seeing it all 
without n1uch caring, live in the state of n1ind in 
\vhich one spends the eve of a battle, convinced 
that when one knows that death is hard by, 
which will put an end to everything, it is folly to 
distress one's self. Everything tends to n1ake 
me defy fortune and destiny, and if this state of 
n1Ïnd continues, I shall end by not taking the 
trouble to get out of the way of a passing carriage. 
1\ 1 y mind is sometimes astonished at its own 
condition, but it is the result that the moral 
condition of this country has produced in n1e.' 
, I am at present attached to the topographical 
departn1ent of the Conllnittee of Public Safety 
in Carnot's place. I f I ask for it, I can go to 
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Turkey as General of artillery, sent by the 
Go\yernn1ent to organize the artillèry of the Grand 
Signor, \vith good pay and the very flattering 
title of En\.oy.' 
'The Commission at present employing me 
. . . is so flattering to\vards me, that I doubt my 
being allo\ved to go to Turkey; \ye shall see. 
. . . \\1 rite to me soon, on the chance of my 
going to Turkey.' 
'All is yery quiet here; one - third of the 
Con vention is to be rene\ved. I am \vorked to 
death from one o'clock in the day. At fi\?e I 
haye to be at the Comn1ittee, and from eleven at 
night till three in the morning.' 
, Besides this, everything is quiet; the majority 
of the Parisians are good citizens. Son1e 
youngsters agitate for a reaction, but \vill not be 
able to do any mischief. 'I! 
· \\"'hate\?er happens. you need be under no 
alarn1 for me. .i\ll the influential men are my 
friends, to \vhatever party or shade of opinion 
they may belong. :\Iariette is yery zealous for 
me. You kno\v the side he takes, I an1 on 
good terms \vith Dulcetti. \...ou kno\v my other 
friends on the opposite side. Since I ha\?e been 
,,-ithout Louis I have only been able to attend to 
the n10re important n1atters. I f he had been here 
the affair of La Pepinière ,yould ha\-e been con- 


H Napoleon to Joseph, ...-\.ugust 24, J i95. 
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cluded
 and also that of Mileli.' [Estates In 
Corsica. ] 
, T Q-morrow I shall have three horses, \vhich 
will allow me to go aboùt in a cabriolet, and to 
see after all I have to do.' 
'The future does not offer nle agreeable sub... 
jects for reflection, and even were it otherwise it 
is necessary to live in the present. A brave man 
despises the future. '15 
'I have just read, in a printed report from 
Canlbon on affairs in the South, this sentence: 
,. \ Ve were. in imminent danger when the 
courageous and brave General Bonaparte put 
hinlself at the head of fifty grenadiers, and opened 
c ", 
a passage lor us. . . . 
, I f peace is concluded, the country will be nlore 
prosperous than ever. There is a stir and activity 
in the public mind which \vill be highly favourable 
to conlmerce. '16 
Fronl these inlpressions, written daily, we can 
see how contemptuously he regards all these 
people hungering after pleasure, who, yesterday a 
prey to the most horrible anxiety, yield so quickly 
to the delirium of luxury and debauchery. 
Did he already aspire to a great position? It 
is unlikely. In any case, no one could have 
suspected it from his discreet utterances upon the 


15 Napoleon to Joseph, Septem her 8, 1 795. 
IG Ibid., September IS, 1795. 
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topographical department. But yet, if he had 
such ambitions, \vhat an opportunity! Far from 
thinking of it, however, his one desire seems to 
be to leave his employment, and go to Turkey as 
General of artillery. That is his one idea, and 
he is ready to sacrifice everything for the sake of 
getting back to his dear cannon! 
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XI I I. 


First Ideas of :J\1arriage- The Soap-boiler's Daughter- Eugénie 
Désirée Clary- Her Refusal. 


\\TE have seen how much Napoleon ,vas taken 
up \vith women. He admires them, and with the 
simplicity of a young heart fancies he has dis- 
covered the secret of their attraction. ' He 
envied,' says Bourrienne, 'J oseph's happiness, 
who had just married at Marseilles Mdlle. Clary, 
daughter of a rich tradesman in the town ,
;ho 
enjoyed a good reputation. What a lucky rascal 
JosePh is! That was the way in which he ex- 
pressed the slight feeling of envy that was 
in him.'1 
In order to enjoy the same happiness as his 
brother, he had cast his eyes upon Joseph's sister- 
in-law, Eugénie Désirée Clary. Here is the 
story of his avowals, showing his determination 
since his first meeting with her at Nice: 
'Remember me to your wife and to Désirée,' 
he says in one of his letters to Joseph. A month 
later he is not sure that his love is returned. 


1 B . ' M '.'. 
ournenne, em01res, t. 1., pp. 7 1 , 72. 
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'Désirée asks for my portrait. I ,vill have it 
taken for her. You must gi,.e it to her, if she 
still \\
ants it; if not, keep it yourself.' Désirée 
,vas gone to Genoa ,vith Joseph and his ,vife. 
Napoleon thinks himself forgotten. 
, I n order to get to Genoå, it seems necessary 
to cross the river Lethe, for Désirée has not 
,vritten to me since she ,vent to Genoa.' 
He becomes angry, and insists upon having 
ne\ys of her; if not from herself, at any rate from 
Joseph. 'I believe you purposely omit all 
mention of Désirée; I don't kno\v ,vhether she 
is alive or dead.' Five days later he \vrites: 'If 
I go to X ice I shall see you, and Désirée too.' 
l\vo days later he again mentions the subject: 
, You never mention l\IdIIe. Eugénie to me.' 
This time he speaks of her as 
Iademoiselle and 
Eugénie, hoping, no doubt, that he may be more 
fortunate if he adopts this ceren10nious style. 
A t length, on August 9, he receives a letter, 
and reproaches Joseph for not having reassured 
him sooner: ' I have had a letter from Désirée, 
\vhich seems to me very old; you never told me 
of it.' Feeling certain then that he \vas not quite 
indifferent to her, he unfolds his intentions to 
Joseph: 'If I remain here, it is just possible that 
I might feel inclined to commit the folly of 
marrying. I should be glad of a line from you 
on the subject. You might, perhaps, speak to 
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Eugénie's brother, and let nle know what he 
says, and then it \vill be settled.' Next day he 
writes again: 'Continue to keep me carefully 
informed; talk to Ine of your own plans, and tïy 
so to arrange my business that my absence n1ay 
not prevent that which I long for.' At the end 
of the sanle letter he adds: 'The affair with 
Eugénie must be settled one way or the other. I 
await your answer with impatience.' 
This tenacity in the pursuit of Mdlle. Clary 
sho\ved itself at the monlent when Napoleon was 
already employed by the Comn1ittee of Public 
Safety-that is to say, when he was in a position 
favourable to an ambitious nlan. Had he con- 
ceived at that time any hope of playing an 
important part in France, he \vould probably 
also have realized the advantages that n1ight 
accrue from keeping a free hand with respect to 
matrimony. 
Notwithstanding all his entreaties, his feelings 
were not returned. Désirée was destined to 
have a throne one day, but it was in Sweden, 
and shared with Bernadotte. I n 1798 Napoleon 
preserved of this episode only a pleasant recollec- 
tion, and he \vrote : 
'I hope Désirée will be happy if she marries 
Bernadotte; she deserves to be.'2 


2 'l\lémoires du Roi Joseph,' t. i., p. 188, letter dated from 
Cairo. 
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l\[ental and Physical Sufferings-An 1] nknown comes to the 
Rescue and presents him to Pontécoulant, i\Iinister oi 
,r ar - Bonaparte's Incredulity- Plans of Calnpaign in 
)Iessengers' Drawers-Entrance into the Conunittee of 
Public Safety-En1inent Services- Retirenlent of Ponte- 
coulant-Succeeded by Letourneur. 


FRO:\I these letters to J oseph \\
e see that 
Napoleon had succeeded in obtaining employ- 
n1ent in the \\T ar Office. HO\\i had he made his 
\vay into the topographical department of the 
Con1n1ittee of Public Safety, \\Thich served as a 
po\verful spring-board to t\VO n1en in this century 

Napoleon and Carnot? It \vas at the cost of 
111any yicissitudes. 
The serenity affected by N" apoleon in his 
correspondence \vas superficiaL He \vas nlorally 
and physically \vretched. He \vas to be met 
\\-andering about the streets of Paris 'in an 
a\yk\yard and ungainly n1anner, \vith a shabby 
round hat thrust do\vn oyer his eyes, and \vith 
his curls (kno\vn at that tinle as orcillcs de chz"e1l) 
badly po\vdered, badly conlbed J and falling over 
YOL. 1. 8 
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the col1ar of the iron-gray coat, \\Thich has since 
beconlc so celebrated; his hands, long, thin, and 
black, \vithout gloves, because, he said, they were 
an unnecessary expense; wearing ill-nlade and 
ill- cleaned boots. . . . But his glance and his 
slllile were always adnlirable,'l and helped to 
enliven an appearance always sickly, resulting 
partly from the yellowness of his conlplexion, 
which deepened the shadows projected by his 
gaunt, angular, and pointed features. 
He thus walked about, carrying with hinl his 
load of sadness. I f he forced hinlself to be 
merry. he ,vas not so at heart, and he could not 
always control himself. 'The day after our 
second return fronl Germany, in 1795,' says 
Madame Bourrienne, 'we found Napoleon in the 
Palais - Royal, near a shop kept by a certain 
Girardin. Bonaparte embraced Bourrienne like 
a comrade whom one loves and whon1 one Il1eets 
again with pleasure. \ V e went to the Théâtre- 
Français, where they were acting a tragedy, and 
" Le Sourd, ou l' Auberge pleine." The audience 
was convulsed with laughter; Bonaparte alone 
-and I was much struck by it-preserved an 
icy silence. . . . Another til11e he disappeared 
from us without saying a word, and when we 
thought he nlust have left the theatre, we espied 
him seated in a box on the second or third 


1 Duchesse d'Abrantès, 'Mén1oires,' 1. i., p. (79. 
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tier, all alone, looking as though he ,,"ished to 
sulk. '2 
H is thoughts, indeed, \vere far from theatres. 
He ,vas not in the humour to laugh. Every 
Ininute Inight bring him his definitive disgrace, 
and he therefore sought to make a means of 
existence for himself in yie\v of his imminent 
recall. He thought he had discovered a ne,,, 
plan, \yhich ,vas that of exporting books. · His 
first venture ,vas sending a case of books to 
13asle, and it turned out badly.'3 It \\.as at this 
time, too, that he ,vas vainly soliciting permission 
to realize his fayourite project of going to Turkey 
to instruct the armies of the Grand Signor, as he 
""as then called. 
1\" othing e\"er seemed to go ,yell \vith him. 
The fruit of his deeds of arn1S at T oulon and in 
I talr \vas lost by the indifference of the 
Iinister 
...-\ubry. H is protectors, Barras and Freron. 
,,"horn he had kno\vn \yith the .-\rmy of Provence; 

Iarriette, rescued by him from the hands of the 
populace of T oulon, -1 bo\,-ed him out \yith fair 
,vords; finally, eyen the offer of his heart ,vas 
despised by the 'silent' Désirée Clary. These 
events all united to plunge into the deepest 
despair a n1ind that had caressed all the dreams 



 Bourrienne, ' 
1émoires,' pp. 78-81. 
8 D S ' , ' I ' . , . 
e egur, .\ emOlres, t. I., p. L.
5. 
.f Ibid., p. 16 3. 
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and visions that n1ight pass before the eyes of a 
General of five-and-twenty! 
Happiness came to hin1 fron1 an unexpected 
quarter, not fron1 the supporters upon whon1 he 
thought he might count, not fron1 Barras. or 
:Fréron, or J\Iarriette. I t ,vas none of these \y ho 
saved Napoleon, but it was a man whon1 he 
hardly knew-Boissy d'Ang]as, who gave hiln the 
only post in which he could display his aptitude 
for a chief con1mand. 
In June, 1795. Monsieur de Pontécoulant, 
n1ember of the Committee of Public Safety, joined 
the Con1n1ittee of \\T ar, and was charged \vith the 
direction of n1ilitary operations. He accepted 
this weighty task on condition of being left 
absolute master of his actions. ' I n order to 
secure quiet, and to be out of the reach of suitors, 
he had established himself in a garret on the 
sixth floor of the PavilIon de Flore at the 
TuiJeries.':J His task was enormous and ne\v to 
him. I n the South alone he had four arn1ies to 
direct. He knew not how to begin this work, 
so great was the disorder that reigned in the 
\ \T ar Office at that period. Such was this 
disordër that 'plans that had been previously 
discussed, or evén decided upon, had gone astray, 
amongst others the plan of the can1paign of the 
two Armies of the Pyrenees! After a long and 
5 Stendhal, "Tie de Napoleon,' p. 83. 
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fruitless search, it \"as e,.entually discovered in 
an anteroonl, alTIOngst all sorts of litter, Oat the 
back of a dra\ver in one of the messengers' 
tables. '6 
I n the same place they discoyered a pressing 
question that had renlained unans\vered for three 
lTIonths, relative to the construction of a bridge 
o,.er the Rhine for the passage of the army! 

Ionsieur de Pontécoulant made no secret of 
his perplexities and difficulties. One da) he \vas 
discussing them at the Convention ,,-ith Boissy 
d' }\nglas, \v hen the latter said: 
· I Dlet yesterday a General on half-pay. He 
has C0111e back fronl the 
\nny of I taly, and 
seeoled to kno\v all about it. He might give you 
some good ad ,-ice.' 
, Send hiln to me,. said De Pontécoulant. 
/'"' 

 ext day there came to his roon1 on the sixth 
Hoor the leanest and most miserable - looking 
creature he had eyer seen in his life-' a young 
l11an \yith a ,,-an and livid conlplexion, bo".ed 
( shoulders, and a ".eak and sickly appearance. '7 
130issy d' ...-\.nglas had told hilTI that his friend 
,,-as called General Bonaparte, but :\Ionsieur de 
Pontécoulant could not renlem ber this extra- 
, 
ordinary nan1e, but he thought that this being, 


\) De Ségur, , 
I énloires,' t. i., p. I -+9. (These are the exact 
words of 
Ionsieur de Pontécoulant to 
Ionsieur de Ségur.) 
-; Comte de Pontécoulant, . Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 365. 
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not\vithstanding his curious appearance, had good 
reasoning faculties. 
'\Vrite dO\
in all that you have told l11e; put it 
into the form of a memorandunl, and bring it nle,' 
he said. 
A few days later, l\Ionsieur de Pontécoulant, 

eeting Boissy d' Anglas, said to him: 
'I have seen your man, but he seenlS to be 
mad. He has not been near nle again.' 
'The reason is that he thought you were 
laughing at him. He expected you would make 
hinl work with you.' 
, That need not be a difficulty; tell hinl to COBle 
back to-morrow.'b 
This conversation would seenl to show that 
at that time Napoleon \",as not an unbounded 
intriguer. He had seen from Aubry what to 
expect fronl the men in power; he had talked to 
Pontécoulant, and decided that the l\Iinister of 
War, who knew nothing about war, was in- 
capable, and said to himself that the request 
for a menlorandulll was a 'polite \vay of getting 
rid of him';9 and so he went back no lTIOre, 
for what \vas the good of writing reports that 
were only to find their way into corners of 
messengers' writing-tables? 
HO\\7eVer, yielding to the entreaties of Boissy 


S Stendhal, 'Vie de Napoléon,' p. 84. 
9 ])e Ségur, 1. i., p. 15 1 . 
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d' Anglas, Bonaparte sketched in a few pages his 
ideas upon the Army of Italy. To satisfy his 
mind he carried his \york to the office, left it 
there, and \vent a\vay. 
\fter reading the 
memorandum written by Bonaparte, Pontécoulant, 
struck \vith the author's kno\vledge, and thinking 
that he \vas still \yaiting, sent for hinl. But he 
had not \yaited. Bonaparte returned next day. 
After arguing upon the statements made in 
his report. the l\Iinister said to hinl : 
,\\T ould you \york \\"ith Ine ?' 
, \ "ïth pleasure,' replied the young nlan, seating 
himself at a table. 
\Vhile Kapoleon \vas rendering to Pontécoulant 
those services that historv has recorded, the 

 
1\1 inister interrogated his secretary, and asked 
what he could do for him. I n the first place 
Napoleon asked to be reinstated in the artillery. 
Pontécoulant, l\Iinister at the age himself of 
barely thirty, \vas in a position to see that a man 
might be fit to command a brigade at t\venty- 
fi\ye. He "yent in search of Letourneur, who had 
charge of the þerso1lnel of the army. and laid 
before hinl the grievances of Bonaparte. 
'Letourneur, less passionate than Aubry, but 
possessed of an even nlore limited mind, roughly 
ans\yered that Bonaparte's pretensions "yere in- 
adnlissible; that men older than he in that branch 
of the service, notably Carnot himself. \vere still 
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only captains, and that his ambition ,,-as too 
great. '10 
Thus Bonaparte, after having distinguished 
himself on several occasions before the enemy, 
C\t the very moment when he had re-established 
order in the \Var Office, and had improvised the 
plan of can1paign whereby the army occupied 
Vado, saw himself refused the post to which he 
had every right, simply because Letourneur, who 
since I 789 had preferred Parliamentary to any 
other battles, was stilI a captain of engineers at 
the age of forty-four. When, however, the latter 
succeeded Pontécoulant, and proposed to Bona- 
parte to continue his work in the War Office, 
Napoleon refused, and begged Pontécoulant to 
bring pressure to bear to obtain for hin1 his 
mission to Turkey. 
We think that an ordinarily atnbitious t11an 
would have preferred to remain in the 111idst of 
all the political intrigues. of which there \vere 
plenty in the departn1ents of the \\T ar Office. 


10 De Ségur, '
fén1oires,' t. i., p. 152; Stendha], 'Vie de 
Napoléon,' p. 85. 
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Revenge and Gratitude of the Emperor-Recall of General 
Bonaparte-::\Iadame Tallien procures him Cloth for a 
Coat-Bonaparte tells :\Iadame Tallien her Fortune- 
First 
Ieetings with J oséphine de Beauharnais. 


NOT\YITIISTAXDIXG the injury Letourneur had 
done him, Napoleon bore hitH no grudge. '[he 
former :\Iinister of the Convention saw his nlilitary 
career crowned, under the Empire, by a nlore 
pacific post as Councillor in the 'Cour des 
Comptes,' after ha\ring been Prefect of the Loire. 
On the other hand, Napoleon, ahvays grateful 
for services done hinl, never forgot the tHan 
who had appreciated and saved him [ronl 
\vretchedness. 
Scarcely \vas he appointed Consul than he sent 
for l'1onsieur de Pontécoulant. 
, You are a Senator,' he said, \vith the charnling 
glance that al\\1 r ays acconlpanied e\Tery free 
InOyenlen t of his heart. 
, The favour that you desire to sho\v tne is 
impossible,' ans\vered l)e Pontécoulant. 
 I anl 



.) 
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only thirty-six, and one must be forty years of 
age to be a Senator.' 
, \T ery ,veIl, you shall be Prefect of Brussels or 
of any other town that suits you better; remember 
that you are a Senator, and come and take your 
place when you are old enough. I wish to sho",. 
that I have not forgotten what you did for me.' 
SOBle years later, l\Ionsieur de P
ntécoulant. 
Senator, was living in Paris. He was imprudent 
enough to back a bill for one of his friends. The 
sunl in question was 300,000 francs C( 12.000) ; 
the friend could not pay, and the Senator found 
himself plunged into the nlost cruel difficulties. 
He was about to sell his only property (Ponté- 
coulant, in the Departnlent of Calvados). 
, \\Thy do you not go to the Emperor ?' asked one 
of his friends. 'He is always specially kind to you.' 
, I really dare not,' was th
 answer. 'I t would 
be a great indiscretion. and he and I should both 
suffer. ' 
At length one day. very nliserable at the 
necessity of selling his property, Monsieur de 
Pontécoulant asked for an audience of the 
E nl peror, and told him all that had happened. 
, I low long have you been in these difficulties ?' 
said t\ apoleon. 
, ]'hree months, sire.' 
, \\T elL then, you have just wasted three months. 
Do you suppose I can forget what you did for. 


I 
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me? Go this yery day to the treasurer of nlY 
ciyillist, and he ".ill gi,.e you the money.'1 
Bonaparte had not been able to go to Constanti- 
nople, in spite of 
Ionsieur de Pontécoulant's 
protection. I t happened, later on, that the latter 
,vas trayelling abroad for pleasure, and \yished to 
go there. The Emperor ga,.e orders that his 
forrner protector should be eyery\vhere recei,.cd 
,vith the utmost distinction. 2 
As an antithesis to the gratitude of the Enlperor, 
,ve o\ve it to truth to mention that at the sitting of 
June 22, 18 (5, ì\Ionsicur de Pontécoulant ,vas the 
first to oppose the maintenance of the Empire.: 1 
H a ,ring resigned his place in the \ \T ar Office 
under Letourneur, K apoleon returned to his 
project of the mission to Turkey, and ,vas 
supported by Pontécoulant, He thought hinlself 
certain of success; the decree ,,"as prepared, and 
he \vas presented at a nleeting of the Conlmittee 
of Public Safety. All ".as in order, and all ,vas 
settled; the expenses of his journey, the delh.ery 
of the mathematical instruments, and of the books 
that the mission ,vas to take \\.ith it.-l 
'There is no difficulty upon this point J 


1 Stendhal, '\ïe de 
apoléon,' pp. 85-8ï. 
 Ibid. 
3 Journal de l'Emþire, June 25, I8Is-sitting of the 22nd, 
Chamber of Peers. 
4 'Var-Office A.rchi\-es: Jung. 'Bonaparte et son Telnps,' 
t. iii., p, 408. 
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(Napoleon's departure). write Daunou and Camba- 
cérès, members of the Conlmittee of Public Safety 
to the headquarters of both the a rtillery and the 
engineers, 'but what nlay perhaps deserve some 
attention is the demand nlade by General Bona- 
parte to take \vith hinl the heads of certain 
battalions of artillery, etc.' (here follow the names). 
'. . . Have the goodness to let us kno\v your 
opinion respecting this demand.' 
This passed at the meeting of the Committee 
of Public Safety on the 29 F ructidor. 
\Ve can only believe that in this Committee 
the left hand did not kno\v \vhat the right was 
doing, for the sarne day the sanle Committee, at 
the sanle Jneeting, drew up the following decision: 


, COlJzlJzittee of Public Safety. 
'Agreed that General-of- Brigade Bonaparte, 
fornlerIy enlployed by the Comnlittee of Public 
Safety, be struck uff the list of general officers 
on active seryice, on account of his refusal to take 
up the post assigned to hinl. 
'The ninth Conlnlission is charged with the 
e
ecution of this decision. 
· 29 Fructidor, year iii. of the Repubiic. 
· C..\l\lBACl
RtS, BERLIER, 
· 1\1 ERLIN, BOISSy.'5 


ð 
 ational . \rchives; J ung, 'Bonaparte et son Tenlps,' 
t, iii., p. 73. 
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I t must be added that on the 13 F ructidor, 
sixteen days previously, K apoleon's positi9n had 
been perfectly reguldrized by the follov
'ing order: 


, To General Cauclau.,r, COlli III a u dillg' the A rIll)' of 
the Tlest. 
, GENERAL, 
, Take notice that, on the 4th of this 
n10nth, the Committee of Public Safety can1e to 
a decision, "'hereby it requires the ser,-ices, to 
carry out \york connected \vith the plan of 
can1paign, of General - of - Brigade Bonaparte, 
destined to the arlny of \vhich you are in C0111- 
mand. I desire you, therefore, to appoint S0111e 
person to take the place of this General Officer in 
the post destined for hin1, so that the good of the 
service may not suffer in his absence. 
, I de1Jl.- I 3 F ructidor, to inforn1 Bonaparte and 
desire hilTI to ackno,,-ledge receipt. 
(Signed) 
 PILLE.' 


As a n1atter of fact, he \vas deprived for not 
occupying a post of \vhich he had been fcrinally 
relieved, and \vhich \vas no longer vacant. 
This ,,-as the last irony of fate. There ,vas 
son1e mistake. I t did not seem difficult to obtain 
the revocation of the decree \yhich took fro111 hin1 
his rank, but for that purpose he n1ust find people 
in a position to be listened to. He at once ,vent 
in search of his protectors- Barras, F réron, and 
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l\Iarriette. The nlost iOlportant was Barras, in 
his capacity as nlember of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 
H is business \vas soon "'
eIl started, for his 
recall was dated Septenlber 15, and on the 26th 
he "'
ri tes to Joseph: 
'There is nlore probability than ever of my 
journey. I ndeed, it would be already decided 
upon were there .not so nluch excitement here; 
but just now sonle upheavals are going on, and 
there are sonle very incendiary gernls about. It 
\vill be settled in a few days.' 
On the other hand, he considered hin1self as 
belonging to the army, as, according to Ouvrard's 
menloirs, 'a decision of the Committee of Public 
Safety, dated Fructidor, year iii., granted to 
officers on active service cloth sufficient for a 
uniform, coat, overcoat, waistcoat, and pair of 
breeches. Bonaparte, at that time General-of- 
I
rigade of Artillery à la suite, demanded the 
benefits of this decree, but having no fight to it, 
as he was not on active service, was refused. 
I\Iadanle Tallien gave him a letter for l\1onsieur 
Lefeuve, Commissioner of the 17th division, and 
a few days before the fanlous day of Vendémiaire 
the Commissioner acceded to Madao1e Tallien's 
request, and granted the cloth to Bonaparte. '6 
He did not ask for this new cloth either out of 


6 J. G. Ouvrard, ':\IéInoires,' 1. i., p. 2 I. 
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'
anity, or from a lo,.e of mere display, for, says 
Baron F ain,7 · the uniform of General-of- Brigade 
that he still \"ears has seen fire n10re than once. 
and has had hard ,,-ear in bivouacs. The 
en1broidery of his rank is represented thereon in 
military simplicity by a silk trimming kno,,,n as 
, )J J 
, system. 
""" To gain anything from Barras, it ,vas first of 
all necessary to be on terms ,,,ith :\Iadame T allien. 

 apoleon's critical position compelled him, not,,,ith- 
standing the shabbiness of his attire, to present 
himself at the house of the goddess of the day. 
-- 
· It \vas shortly before the 13 \ endémiaire that 
X apoleon "
as presented to 
Iadame Tallien. Of 
all those ,vho composed her saloll he ,vas perhaps 
the least relnarkable, and the least fayoured by 
fortune. Often in the middle of most anin1ated 
discussions little groups ,vould form in the dra".- 
ing-room, ,vhich ,vould forget. in fri,.olous con- 
yersation, the grave interests ,vith ,vhich they 
,vere too generally occupied. Bonaparte rarely 
Inixed ,,,ith these, but ,,,hen he did it \vas ,,-ith 
a sort of carelessness, and he then displa red a 
lively and ,
i,
acious humour. One e,.ening he 
assumed the character and manner of a fortune- 
teller, seized 
Iadame Tallien's hand, and poured 
out endless nonsense. ':' 


j I 
Ianuscrit de l'
-\n iii.,' p. 373. 
8 J. G. Ouyrard, , 
Iémoires,' t. i., p. 20. 
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\ \That a picture it ll1akes, ".orthy of the brush 
of a' gCllre painter! 1'he future conqueror of 
Europe, small and thin, his face hollo",," and pale, 
like parchment, as he said himself, long hair on 
either side of his forehead, the relnainder of his 
hair unpo",,"dered, tied into a queue behind, 
clothed in a threadbare unifornl, reading the 
hand of her ,vho \vas called' the beautiful Notre 
Dame de Thermidor'; then in the full splendour 
of a beauty which it would be impossible to 
describe ".ithout difficulty, if 'vc 111ay judge by 
the follo\ving portrait left of her by l\Tadanle 
d'Abrantès: 
'Her only head-dress ,vas conlposed of her 
beautiful black hair curled about her head, not 
hanging down, but sinlply curled in the antique 
manner, like the busts one sees at the Vatican. 
This nlanner of doing her hair hannonized 
admirably with her perfect dnd regular style of 
beauty; it framed, like a border of ebony, her 
neck, which ",,"as round and polished like ivory; 
and her beautiful face, which ,,,,"as white and 
coloured \vithout any apparent aid-a real Cadiz 
complexion, She ",,"ore no ornanlents save an 
anlple robe of muslin, which fell in large folds 
about her, and ,vas nlade on the model of the tunic 
on a Greek statue. Only her robe was of the 
finest Indian ll1uslin, and probably nlore grace- 
fully Inade than. those contrived by the dress- 
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makers of Aspasia and Poppæa. I t was draped 
across the bosonl, and the sleeves \vere looped 
back from the arms by buttons composed of antique 
canleos; on her shoulders, and at her \vaist also, 
\vere similar cameos. She \vore no gloves. On 
one of her arms, \yhich might have served as a 
model for the most beautiful of Canova's statues, 
she \yore a gold snake enamelled \vith black, the 
head of \yhich \vas composed of a superb emerald, 
so cut as to resemble the head of the reptile. 
She ,yore a magnificent cashmere sha\vl-a very 
rare luxury in France at that time-and she 
draped this sha \yl around her \yith an inimitable 
grace, in \vhich there ,vas no small amount of 
coquetry, for the crimson purple of the Indian 
stuff sho\ved off the exquisite \yhiteness of her 
shoulders and arms. . . . \ \Then she smiled, 
\vhich she did graciously, in ackno\vledgment of 
the many bo\vs she received, she displayed t\VO 
ro\vs of brilliant pearls, \vhich made o1any a 
\voman jealous.'9 
\\That a contrast bet\veen this radiant \voman, 
overflo\ving \yith happiness, queen of all that is 
thoughtless in life, and the sickly officer, conceal- 
ing \vith difficulty his poverty and his irritation 
against the ironies of fate! Ask yourself, also, 
\vhat thoughts must have been boiling in the 
mind of that young General, caring for nothing 


9 'l\lé[noires,' t. i. 


YOLo I. 


9 
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but glory, at the moment when he was telling 
fortunes to gain a protector. 
I n a corner of the picture see this group of 
women, watching the scene. They laugh at the 
prophecies invented by Bonaparte on the spur of 
the moment, and at his melancholy attitude. See 
this dark-haired woman, this languishing beauty, 
full of indifference and listlessness; that is 
Beauharnais's widow. In five months she will 
be the \vife of the soothsayer; in three years she 
will be quasi-sovereign of France; and not long 
afterwards the Pope will come to Paris to cro\vn 
her Empress of the French. 
Bonaparte, in spite of his penetration, could not 
read all that in lVladame T allien' s hand, and it 
would have vastly amused his audience could he 
have foretold it. 
Between September I 5, date of his disgrace, 
and the 13 Vendémiaire (October 5), he devoted 
a great portion of his time to lVlonsieur Permon, 
who was very ill. He went there every day, 
frequently staying to dinner. He gave his friends 
the greatest marks of attachment. 
'I remember how one evening,' says the 
Duchesse d'Abrantès, 'my father being very ill, 
my mother was weeping and in despair. I twas 
ten o'clock at night, and at that period it was 
impossible to induce one of the servants to leave 
the house after nine 0' clock. Bonaparte said 
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nothing. He ran do\vnstairs, and \vent in search 
of 1\1onsieur Duchannois, the doctor, \vhom he 
brought back ,vith him in spite of the difficulties 
he made. The ,veather ,vas dreadful, and it "ras 
pouring \vith rain. Bonaparte had been unable 
to find a cab to take him to the doctor's house, 
and his coat ,vas \vet through. '10 


10 Duchesse d' Abrantès, '
Iemoires,' t. i., p. 277. 
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1'he 13 Vendémiaire-Three :J\Iinutes for Reflection-Rules 
of French Patriotisn1-Adjutant to Comn1ander-in-Chief 
Barras- Victory-The N al11e of Bonaparte en1erges from 
Obscurity. 


l\IEAN\VHILE a revolution ,vas sn10uldering in 
Paris. 
The Convention had pron1ulgated the additional 
articles to the Constitution of the year iii., whereby 
. 
the two councils-the Five Hundred and the 
Ancients-were to recruit their numbers by two- 
thirds fron1 their own body, leaving only one-third 
to the election of the people. This restriction 
was n1ade a pretext by agitators, who were sup- 
ported by the Royalists. The united Sections 
threatened to march against the ConvE'ntion and 
to dissolve it. 
On the 12 Vendémiaire, General l\Ienou, 
Comn1ander-in-Chief in Paris, failed to put do\vn 
the rioters. I ndeed} he argued with them, and, 
after a sort of capitulation, the arn1Y \vithdrew, 
while the Sections kept their positions. 
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At this ne,vs the Convention felt that all wa') 
lost, and believed itself betrayed by the army. 
1\ I enou ,vas arrested; Generals Desperrières, 
Debor, and Duhoux cashiered. Hovvever, time 
pressed, a ne\v General ,vas necessary, and, more- 
over, that very night. The cause had become 
so personal to the members of the Convention, 
that they ,vould not consent to yield the command 
to a stranger. They must have a representative 
to undertake it, and all eyes turned to the General 
of the 9 Thermidor. Representative Barras ,vas 
therefore in vested ,vith the supreme conllnand. 1 
Barras, \yhose anti-n1ilitary tastes and luxurious 
and voluptuous life ,yere but little in harmony 
\vith his ne\v duties, 2 found himself placed in a 
position of great embarrassment by the state of 
extreme confusion that existed in the army, and 
confided his troubles to Carnot, \vho advised hin1 
to associate a General \vith himself. 
, But which of them?' asked Barras. 
Carnot laid before him the names of Brune, 
Verdières. and Bonaparte. 
, No,' ans,vered Barras, ',ve don't \vant field 
generals here; ,ye must have an artilleryman.' 
Thereupon F réron, \vho ,yas desperately in 
love \yith Pauline, insisted upon Bonaparte being 
chosen, and straight\vay brought him to Barras. 


1 Baron Fain, '
1anuscrit de l' An iii.,' p. 350. 
2 ' I ' ' I ' . ,. 8 
...\ armont, ....\ en101res, t. 1" p. 4. 
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As soon as the latter saw Napoleon he took 
him aside, and offered him the second command 
in the Army of the Convention. Receiving no 
immediate answer, Barras said: 
, I give you three n1inutes to think it over.' 
They both remained standing in absolute 
silence. 3 
Three minutes, and the fate of Napoleon, of 
France, and of Europe would be sealed. 
During those three minutes Napoleon entered 
into himself, and asked where lay his duty. He 
might well doubt, for to upset the Convention, 
now associated with terror and carnage, to 
drive out the envious and incapable men fron1 
whom he had suffered so much, was not without 
charms for hin1, and such was the programlne of 
the Sections. 
He was about to decline the comn1and, ,vhen, 
looking at all the consequences of the situation, 
he saw in his mind's eye the Austrians ,vith 
50,000 men at the gates of Strasburg ready to 
attack, and the English with forty v:essels off 
Brest. 4 
rrhen he hesitated no longer; his mind was 
made up, and he grasped the principle which is 
the basis of universal patriotism. When the 
country is threatened, it is the duty of all citizens 


3 De Ségur, 'Mén1oires,' t. i., p. 163. 
4 Stendhal, 'Vie de N apoléon,' p. 97. 
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to rally round those ,vho are the Government for 
the time being. 
This patriotic sentiment, ,vhich induced him to 
serve those ,vhom he detested, is the same as 
that \vhich, in J 8 I 5, after his defeat at \ \T aterloo, 
after his abdication, drove him to humiliate himself 
before the traitors of the Provisional Government, 
and to plead for the favour of being allowed to 
command once more, because he thought a chance 
still existed of being able to beat the invaders, in 
,v hose plans for the investlnent of Paris he had 
discovered a serious omission. 5 
Strong in his decision, he said to Barras : 
, I accept, but I ,yarn you that, once my sword 
IS out of the scabbard, I shall not replace it till I 
have established order.' 
The ,yhole n1an is here revealed, the patriot as 
,yell as the warrior who could never tolerate being 
hampered in action by the politicians. 
This scene occurred on the 13 Vendémiaire, at 
one o'clock in the morning. \\Tithout the loss of 
an instant, Bonaparte ,vent to visit l\Ienou in 
prison, obtained fron1 him the principal informa- 
tion, and took all the measures that, in a few 
hours, ensured the success of the day. That 
evening Barras could appear before the Assembly, 


5 General Petiet, 'Souvenirs :ðlilitaires de l'Histoire Con- 
temporaine,' p. 233. 
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and announce the victory of the troops of the 
Convention. '6 
Next day, 14 Vendémiaire, Napoleon was 
promoted to the rank of General of Division, and 
on the 18th his name was finally pronounced at 
the Convention in a public sitting. 
'Do not forget,' said F réron, 'that General 
Bonaparte, appointed during the nigbt of the 
12th, had only the morning of the 13th to make 
those arrangements, of which you have seen the 
effects. ' 
Barras followed F réron, and called the attention 
of his colleagues to the services of his Lieutenant, 
and obtained the decree confirn1ing him in the 
post of second-in-command of the Army of the 
Interior. 
From the tribune Bonaparte's name soon passed 
to the newspapers, and thencefor\vard it emerged 
from the obscurity which had enveloped it. 7 
On October 26 he was definitely appointed 
General-in-Chief of the Army of the Interior, 
and took up his abode at the headquarters 
in the Rue des Capucines. He took General 
Duvigneau for Chief of the Staff; his aides- 
de-camp were J unot and Lemarois, to ",
hom 
a few days later he added l\Iarmont and Louis. 
As his uncle Fesch, for whon1 he reserved the 


6 Baron Fain, 'l\Ianuscrit de l' An iii.,' p. 366. 
7 Ibid., p. 37 2 . 
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post of secretary, had not yet arrived, he made 
use of the secretary of the representatives charged 
\vith the direction of armed forces. The same 
secretary, Fain, transported to Saint-Cloud \vith 
the minority of the Directory, after\yards \vrote 
the first orders of Bonaparte as First Consul, 
and, by a curious fatality, after an interval of 
fourteen Years, Fain found himself once more at 
J 
Fontainebleau to copy the last orders of the 
Emperor and his abdication! 8 


8 Baron Fain, '
Ianllscrit de l' An iii.,' p. 374. 
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Comn1ander-in-Chief of the Arn1Y of Paris-His First Thought 
is for his Family-Modesty-Sends :rvloney to his 11 other. 


ONCE installed at the headquarters, Napoleon 
becan1e a personage of importance. The poverty 
of the previous days had given place to a luxurious 
household. No more dirty boots, so disturbing 
to l\ladame Permon; no\v he only went out in a 
n1agnificen t carriage. 
Did this unexpected, instantaneous fortune, 
which suddenly changed a disgraced General into 
one of the most important people in France, spoil 
his character or his affections? Read his letters ; 
listen to the accounts of his contemporaries. His 
first act was to intercede for, and gain the acquittal 
of, Menou, his predecessor. He proceeded to 
disarm the Sections, 'and all that in his orders 
seems rigorous ceases to be so in his actions,' 
says Baron Fain, confirmed by De Ségur. 
I n the even.ing of the 14th he hastened to 
l\lonsieur Permon's, whose illness had alarmingly 
increased, and, says the Duchesse d' Abrantès, 'he 
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sho\ved absolute devotion to my mother in these 
moments of sorro,v. His o\vn circumstances 
were such that all interests might pale before 
them, but he was like a son-a brother. '1 
Farther on the same \vriter adds: 'He can1e 
to see us every day just as kindly and naturalIy 
as before. Bonaparte ,vas of the greatest help 
to us then. I can affirm, for he associated me in 
his good \vork. that at that time he saved Illore 
than a hundred families from death. He caused 
distributions of food and \yood to be made at 
different houses.'2 
\ \That kindness also to his o\vn fan1il y ! See 
ho". modestly he announces the late e'''ents to 
them. 
During the night of the 13 \7 endémiaire 
(October 5) he ,vrites thus to his brother 
Joseph: 
'At last all is finished, and my first thought is 
to send you ne,ys of myself. The Royalists. 
formed into Sections, \vere becoming daily more 
threatening. The Convention gave orders for 
the disarmament of the Lepelletier Section, \"hich 
resisted the troops. 
Ienou, \vho commanded, 
,vas, it \vas said, a traitor, and ,vas immediately 
disgraced. The Convention appointed Barras to 
command the armed forces; the committees named 


1 Duchesse d'Abrantès, ':\Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 285. 
2 Ibid., t. i., pp. 288, 289; De Ségur, '
Ién1oires,' t. i., p. I i I. 
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n1e to command them under him. We have 
placed our troops; the enemy came to attack us 
at the T uileries. \ Ve killed many of them, and 
lost thirty killed and sixty wounded of our men. 
\ \! e have disarmed the Sections, and all is peace 
again. As usual, I am unhurt. 
, P. S. - Fortune is on D1Y side. Love to 
E ugénie and Julie.'3 
October 19. -' Y ou will have learned from the 
newspapers all that concerns me. I have been 
nan1ed, by decree, Commander in the second 
plaée of the Army of the I nterior. Barras is 
named Commander-in-Chief; we have conquered, 
and all is forgotten.' 
, I have D1acle Chauvet Comlnissary Con1ptroIler- 
in-Chief. I.Jucien accon1panies f'réron, "rho starts 
this evening for Marseilles. The letter of intro- 
duction for the Spanish Embassy will be forwarded 
to-n10rrow. After the storn1 I shall place Villeneuve 
in France Chef de Bataillon of Engineers. Ran10- 
lino (a relation of Madame Bonaparte mère) is 
named Inspector of Roads. I do all that I can 
for everyone. 
'Adieu, n1Y friend. I will forget nothing 
which may be useful to you, and contribute to the 
happiness of your life.'4 


3 'Mémoires du Roi Joseph,' t. 1., p. 154. Eugénie and 
Julie, the sisters Clary. 
4 Napoleon to Joseph, October 19, 1795. 
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October 18.-' I recei ved your letter of the 
loth Vendémiaire. I will have a consultation 
about your affairs and your \\yife's interests. I am 
General of Division in the Arlny of i\rtillery
 
Commander in the second place of the Army of 
the J nterior. Barras is Commander-in-Chief. 
'All is quiet here. They are \vaiting for the 
formation of the Executive Body and the remodel- 
ling of the Convention. Barras, Chénier, Sieyès 
are appointed to several departn1ents. 
'Assignats continue to fall. One hopes that 
when the Governn1ent is formed steps \vill be 
taken. I hope that \vill not affect you very much.' 
'I am extremely busy. Fréron, \vho is at 
l\Iarseil1es, helps Lucien. Louis is at Châlons. 
l\Iadan1e Permon's husband is dead.' 
'A certdin citizen, Billon, who I am assured 
is an acquaintance of yours, asks for the hand of 
Paulette. This citizen has no fortune, and I have 
written to matnma that it must not be entertained. 
I will get further information to-day.' 
'I have sent your letter and papers to t\,ro 
different lawyers. You shall have their replies. 
'All goes \vell; I am greatly occupied, \vhich 
prevents my \vriting more in detail and at length. 
I am impatiently expecting Fesch. Boisnod (a 
devoted fan1ily friend) is en1ployed here. J unot 
greets you, and I embrace you.'5 
:> Napoleon to Joseph, October 20, 1795. 
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'Eight days ago I was n1ade General-in-Chief 
of the Army of the I nterior. The Council of the 
Five Hundred and of the Ancients are reunited. 
. . . 1\1 y health is good, in spite of hard work.'6 
'Lucien is \Var Comll1issioner with the ArnlY 
of the Rhine. Louis is with n1e; he is \vriting 
to you, I believe.' 
'Adieu, my good friend. Embrace your wife 
and Désirée for me.'7 
'The fan1ily want nothing. I have sent thenl 
n10ney, assignats, etc. . . . I have lately recei ved 
400,000 francs for you. Fesch. to whom I have 
sent them, n1ust render you an account, Ornano 
is coming here. I t may perhaps be possible for 
me to go and see the family. Tell n1e more 
particulars about your wife and Eugénie. Adieu, 
n1Y dear friend; I am yours entirely. Nothing 
affects me so much as knowing that you are far 
away and being deprived of your society. If your 
wife were in better health, I should insist on your 
coming at once to Paris for a change. 
, Songis is Jny aide-de-camp, Chief of Brigade, 
J unot Chef de Bataillon, Louis and five others 
whom you do not know are Captains aides-de- 
camp.'s 
, You need not be at all uneasy for the fan1ily ; 


6 Napoleon to Joseph, November I, 1795. 
ï Ibid., November 9, 1795. 
8 Ibid., !
ovember 17, 1795. 
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It IS abundantly provided for. J erôme arrived 
yesterday with a General (...L\ugereau). I shall 
place J erôme in a college where he \vill do \vell.' 
, I have sent you the passport for Blasini. In 
a fe\v days you shall have the letters of marque. 
You need not \vai t for a consulate; you are \vrong 
to be so anxious. I f you are tired of Genoa, I do 
not see \vhy there should be any difficulty about 
your cOIning to Paris. I have rooms, stable, and 
carriage at your service. 
'Osore starts the day after to-morro\v. He 
must pass through Genoa, and \vill bring some 
presents I am sending your \vife.' 
, I f you do not \vish to be a Consul, come here; 
you shall choose the place that suits you best.' 
, Adieu, my good friend. It \vould be very un- 
just of you to think that I could be indifferent to 
anything \vhich concerns you, even for a moment. 
!{eep up your spirits, and if you are dull come to 
Paris, \y here you \vill have time to amuse yourself 
and do as you please.'9 
, 1\1 y good friend, it is more than fifteen days 
since I sent you Blasini's passport. You ought to 
have received it, since it started so long ago, and 
also the t",.o letters of marque that you \vanted. J 
'The multiplicity of my business, and the 
importance of matters that keep me employed, 
do not permit me to \vrite to you often. I am 
9 Napoleon to Joseph, December 3 1 , 1795. 
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quite happy and contented here. I have sent 
the family between 50,000 and 60,000 francs in 
silver, assignats, and paper (
 2,500). You need 
not, therefore, be uneasy about them. I am still 
very pleased with Louis; he is my Captain 
aide-de-camp. Marmont and J unot are n1Y two 
l\lajor aides-de-camp. J erôme is at college, where 
he is learning mathematics, Latin, drawing, etc. 
, I see no objection to Paulette's marriage if he 
be rich.' 
, f"arewell, my friend. Nothing can ever lessen 
the interest I take in whatever pleases you. Best 
remem brances to Julie. '10 
, You will infallibly be Inade Consul at the first 
vacancy which n1ay be convenient to you. IVlean- 
while, stay at Genoa, take a house and live at 
hOlTIe. Salicetti, who is Government Com- 
missary to the Army, and Chauvet, who is 
Comptroller-in-Chief, \vill employ you at Genoa in 
a manner which will make your residence in that 
town advantageous to your fortune and useful to 
your country. 
'Lucien departs the day after to-morro,iV for 
the Army of the North. He is vVar Com- 
mISSIoner. Ramolino is here, Director of Sup- 
plies; Ornano is Lieutenant of Police. The 
family are in want of nothing; I have sent all 
that is necessary. F esch will be in a good 
10 Napoleon to J oseph, January I I, 1796. 
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position here. Salicetti \vishes to be yery useful 
to you. He is on excellent tenns ''lith n1e. 
I v 
J J 
intention is that you should stop at Genoa-at 
least, if I do not require your seryices at Leghorn. 

-\11 arrangen1ents at this stage can only be pro- 
yisional ones. but you shall soon ha\'e your con- 
sulate. 
 othing can exceed the \vish I have that 
e\'erything should be don
 to render you happy. '11 
I t is clear that, in spite of the enormous n1ateriaI 
transformation that has COIne to hiI11 in one day, 
no intoxication has touched his moral nature. . \ s 
he \\?as yesterday, such \ve find him to-day. 


11 Xapoleon to Joseph, February ï, I i96. 
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In the Drawing-r00111S of the Capital- 'Vith Barras-New 
Meeting with J oséphine - Matrin10nial Mononlania- 
Falsity of a Legend:- J oséphine attracts Bonaparte to 
her -House. ' 


HIS new position in1posed v{orldly duties upon 
him. Splendid in his new rank. and with the 
prestige of the victory of the 13 \T endémiaire, he 
made a triumphal entry into those drawing-roon1s 
where hitherto, small and hun1ble, remarkable 
only on account of his needy appearance, he used 
to come and try to please the guests and friends 
of his protectors. 
On account of his official functions, he \vas 
often obliged to dine with men1 bers or the 
Government. Sometimes he dined \vith La 
Réveillère-Lépeaux and 'the Citizen Director 
and his wife always spoke with the utmost en- 
thusiasm of their little General, as they called 
hin1. '1 


1 Besnard, 'Souvenirs d'un N onagénaire,' t. ii. J p. I 12. 
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:\Iore often he \vent to Barras's, \vhose house 
,vas yerr brilliant and ah\'ays cro\vded. ( The 
master of the house \vas fond of society; he liked 
conversation, but preferred cards. Enormous 
sunl
 \vere played for at his house; it \vas the 
onh- tolerable manner of getting through an 
eyening for people \vho could not, or \vould not, 
talk. E yery table \vas covered ,,'ith high stakes, 
\vhich \\-ere fought for at \vhist, yingt-et-un, faro, I 
bouillotte, or even creps.'2 
X apoleon never joined these parties, in ,,'hich 
Bloney played such an inlportant part. He dre\\ 
nearer to the circle of ladies, among \"hon1 
Iadame 
Tallien \vas the Queen, both by her beauty and 
by the int1uence she obtained from her very 
slightly-disguised intinlacy ".ith Barras. 
It \vas in :\Iadame T allien' s society that X apoleon 
again Inet J oséphine de Beauharnais, and that' he 
fell in lo\.e \vith her, in the fullest sense of the 
,,'ord, in all the force of its fullest acceptation,' 
says an eye-,,'itness, adding: · To judge by ap- 
pearances, it \vas his first passion, and he felt it 
\yi th all the energy of his character. He \vas 
t\venty-six, she more than thirty-t".o. (Although 
she had lost all her freshness, she had discovered 
ho\v to please him, and one kno\vs that in love 
the why is superfluous) One loves because one 
2 Duchesse d.
-\brantès, ' Les Sa10ns de Paris,' t. iii., p. 193. 
, Creps' was. a game .played with dice.- Translator. 
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loves, and nothing is less susceptible of analysis 
than this sentin1ent.'3 
J oséphine was not so faded as the severe 
1\Iarn1ont says. \Vithout possessing the startling 
beauty of lVladao1e Tallien, it ,vas easy for 
Madame de Beauharnais to awake feelings of 
love, especially in the heart of a young nlan vvho, 
until then, had never loved. 
Joséphine was of medium height, and perfectly 
proportioned. All her movelnents had a kind 
of undulating suppleness, which naturally fell into 
careless attitudes, and in1parted . to all her person 
a sort of exotic languor. Her pale cOlnplexion, 
v;hich gleamed like thin sheets of ivory, becanle 
slightly animated under the softened reflections 
of large deep-blue eyes, with long lashes slightly 
curled. Her hair, of a shade of chestnut, \\lith a 
wonderful sheen on it, escaped in small curls from 
a net fastened over it with a gold clasp. and the 
wayward locks added an indefinable charnl to a 
countenance whose nlobility was excessive, but 
always attractive. 
Her toilet contributed still further to heighten 
the ethereal appearance of her person. Her 
gown was of Indian n1uslin, and its exaggerated 
an1plitude fell around her body in cloud-like folds. 
'fhe bodice, draped in large pleats across the 
bosom, was fastened at the shoulders by two 


3 
Iarmont, 'Mémoires,' t. i., p. 185. 
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lions' heads enamelled in black. The sleeves 
were short, and puckered O\Ter yery beautiful 
arms, ornan1ented at the \vrists \vith two little 
golden buckles. 4 
Faithful to their programn1e, ,,-hich consists in 
ascribing none but unackno\yledgable motives to 
all Napoleon's actions and sentinlents, his de- 
tractors have not failed to sav that his loye for 
J 
J oséphine had but one object-to obtain the chief 
conlnland of the ArnlY of Italy. 
\\Te Inay, ho\vever, regard the matter in a more 
simple light, and conclude that, like many other 
young men of that period, 
 apoleon suffered to 
a certain extent from matrimonial nlonomania. 
Since I ï94 nlarriage had been the one idea 
in his mind, \vhereof he gave the first tokef! 
by exclailning to Bourrienne: · \ 'That a lucky 
rascal Joseph is!' follo",'ed very soon after 
by his desire to marry Désirée Clary. \\That 
advantages did he anticipate from a marriage 
\vith a soap-boiler's daughter? \\Till it be said 
that at the nlonlent \vhen he most \vished for 
the union his o\\-n position ,,-as not brilliant? 
\\T e willingly concede the point, but it nlust be 
borne in mind that he \vas then enlployed by the 
Committee of Public Safety, focus of all intrigues. 


-l '
Ién1oires et Correspondence de l'Impératrice J oséphine,' 
passim, Paris, Plancher, 1820; Duchesse d'A.brantès, 'Les 
Salons de Paris,' 1. V., p. 65. 
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:\Vhat ambitious. objects can he have had in view 
\vhen, as Con1n1ander-in-Chief of the Army of 
.Paris, he sought l\Iadame Permon in n1arriage, 
although she \vas a \\yido\v with two children ?J 
Refused by l\Idlle. Clary, bowed out by 
,l\Iadan1e Pennon, he n1arried the first attrac- 
tive woman who condescended to listen to him. 
Of course, he had every prospect of being heard 
by l\Iadame de Beauharnais, who, in spite of her 
\vido\vhood and her two children, ",as entirely 
given up to a worldly existence, and who, tenlpted 
by every pleasure, did not hesitate to con1promise 
her dignity by a public intimacy \\Tith .l\Iadan1e 
Tallien, and by frequenting Barras's house, where 
she had to Ineet all sorts of people. 
In short, a ,veIl-bred won1an, enjoying that 
kind of life, had need to lean upon the strong 
arm of a con1ing lnan. She clearly could not 
have made a better choice than when she fixed 
upon the brave soldier who, by a surprising 
success, had becolne the principal General and the 
saviour of the Republic. 
I n any case, she wished to be sheltered thence- 
for\vard from the difficult situation into which a 
lone won1an is plunged in times of political 

rouble-a situation which, in 1794, had com- 
pel1ed her to write as follows to an obscure 
member of the Con1lnittee of Public Safetv : 
.; 


j Duchesse d'Abrantès, '
Iémoires,' t. i., p. 302. 
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, 1\1 y household is a Republican household. 
Before the Revolution l11Y children could not be 
distinguished. fronl salls-culottes, anù I hope 
that they will grow up worthy of the Republic. 
I write to you frankly as a salls-culotte of the 
l\Iountain. '6 
Having once cast her eyes upon 
apoleon, 
J oséphine \vould lose no time. H ere is a note 
addressed by her to Bonaparte on October 28, 
I ï95 : 


· You no longer con1e to see a friend who 
loves you. You have altogether neglected her; 
you are \\Tong, for she is deeply attached to 
you. 
'Conle to-nlorrow, Seþtz"di, 7 to luncheon \vith 
n1e. I \vant to see you, and to talk to you about 
your interests. 
, Good-night, nlY friend; I enlbrace you. 
,\\T1DO\Y BEAVIL\Rl\'.-\I
. 


, 6 BrU111aire.'s 


F rOl11 these fe\\
 lines It IS clear that Bonaparte 
did not il11portune J oséphine with his visits with 
the \Tie\v of obtaining her protection, and that, 


Ii Autograph letter fron1 J oséphine to \iP" adier, Inen1ber of 
the Comn1ittee of Public Safety, Paris, 28 Xivose, year ii.'- 
Charavay Collection, No. 256, 1860, p. 282. 
"ï Seventh day of the Republican decade, or period of ten 
days, which took the place of the week.-Tralls1ator. 
s I)e Coston, 'Premières Années de Xapoléon,' t. i., p. 433. 
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on the contrary, it ,vas l\Iadan1e de Beauharnais 
\vho, by talking of Napoleon's interests, sought to 
attract hin1 to her house. 
This letter, and the anterior n1eetings between 
Bonaparte and J oséphine, necessarily 
-eaken the 
poetic legend of Napoleon's first relations \vith 
the \vidow-relations that SOIne haye tried to date 
fron1 a dramatic scene, in \vhich f: ugène. in 
despair, appears to have con1C to ask for his 
father's sword, when the Sections \vere disarmed. 
after Vendémiaire. A further proof .of ""hat \ve 
allege has been given us by a friend of J oséphine' s 
-J. C. Bailleul-who says: 'I never heard any 
mention of this anecdote at the tin1e, and the 
n1arriage 
.as already concluded ,,-hen people 
learned the ne
's of it. '!I 



) J. C. Bailleul, 'Études sur les Causes de l'Eléyation de 
Napoléon,' Paris, 1834, t. i., p. 136, 
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}oséphine n1akes a )Iarriage of Reason-Napoleon 111adly in 
Love, disinterested, and sincere-Purchase of the House 
in the Rue Chantereine- Josephine too deeply engaged to 
back out. 


\\'..-\S J oséphine e\yer the mistress of Barras?
 
 
Soo1e of our contemporaries affirm that she \\ras. ÆI.' tt\f 
'[heir kno\yledge upon this point is as retro- f2
 
spectiye as it is categorica1. But yet it seerns 
very strange that 'Iadame Tallien should hay"e "Ii 
brought to Barras's house a second mistress. \vho- 
\yas her intimate friend, \vhen she had so 111any 
n10tives for keeping to herself the favours of the 
omnipotent Director! Is not that presun1ption 
of sufficient \\:eight to counterbalance the pre- 
tended secrets that have been revealed in 
men10irs that should be read \yith caution, and in 
\vhich, \vithout proof, the bare fact is affirn1ed ? 
Supposing J oséphine, before n1arrying Bona- 
parte, \yished to secure for her future husbdnd. 
either by herself or through the n1ediull1 of 
ì\ladan1e Tallien. any favours frorTI the Directory; 
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supposing, even, that she suggested that the 
cornnland of the Army of I taly would be d very 
suitable post for him, what is there surprising- in 
that? \Vhat n10re natural on the part of a 
\V0111an on the point of contracting a marriage of 
reason, \yhich promised her nluch personal conlfort, 
but fronl which the heart ",Tas entirely excluded? 
It nlust be admitted that J oséphine nlarried 
Napoleon without having the smallest spark of 
love for hinl. She confesses this in a letter to 
one of her \vornen friends: 
, You have seen General Bonaparte at n1Y 
house. \Vell, it is he who is good enough to act 
as stepfather to the orphans of Alexander de 
Beauharnais, as husband to his widow! Do you 
love hin1? you ask me. No... I do not.- 
Then you dislike hinl? No; but my state is 
one of tepidity towards hin1 that is displeasing to 
me, and \vhich, from a religious point of \Tie\v, 
\vould shock the goody people n10re than any- 
thing else.'1 
If either of the future couple is intriguing for 
the command in I taly, it certainly is not 

 apoleon: it is not even at his instigation that 
the steps are taken. Read the continuation of 
J oséphine's letter: 


1 Letter of J oséphine; De Coston, 'Pren1ières .Années 
ùe Napoléon,' t. ii., p. 347 ; Jung, 'Bonaparte et son Temps,' 
t. iii., p. I 17. 
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)) 


· Barras assures me that if I marry the General 
he \yill obtain for him the command in I talr. 
Yesterday Bonaparte \yas talking to me about 
this favour, ,,"hich is already causing SOOle of his 
brothers-in-arms to grumble, although it has not 
yèt been granted. h Do they imagine," he said, 
.. that I need protection in order to rise? They 
\vill only be too glad ,,-hen I accord thenl mine. 

I) s\vord is by my side, and \vith that I "Till do 
dnything." , 
This nlagnificent assurance makes J oséphine 
uneasy: she ,,'ayers bet,,-een her · tepidity' for 
Bonaparte and the brilliant future that she may 
dream of. Her indecision thus makes itself felt 
at the end of her letter: . I do not kno\v ho,,- it 
is, but sometinles this ridiculous assurance gains 
upon me to such an extent as to nlake me belieye 
possible all that this nlan suggests to Ole; and. ,,-ith 
his imagination. \vho can tell \vhat he may not 
attempt ?' 
X 0 doubt the seducti\Te looks of the beautiful 
creole ,,"ould ha\Te been more than enough to 
subjugate the heart of the young General. but 
\ve may, neyertheless. suppose that the friend 
of :\Iadame de T allien \vas ,yell \"ersed in all the 
arts of coquetry, and that she sho\\-ed 
 apoleon 
a different side of her character to that "Thich 
she expressed 
o naturally to her friend \\YO e 
may judge of that by these lines \vritten by 
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Napoleon during the engagement: 'I wake up 
\\.ith my mind full of you. Your portrait, and 
the intoxicating evening of yesterday, allov,;ed no 
rest to my senses. Sweet and incomparable 
J oséphine, what is this curious effect you have 
upon 111Y heart? If you are angry, sad, or ill 
at ease, 111Y heart is broken, and I have no rest; 
but can I have any \vhen, giving 111yself up to 
the profound sentinlent that governs me. I dra",- 
frol11 your lips, fron1 your heart, a fla111e that 
scorches lne? Ah! it was last night that I 
perceiyecl indeed that your portrait is not you. 
Y ou start at noon; I shall see you in three 
hours. l\Ieanwhile. 1Jzio dolce all/Or, a million 
kisses; hut give 11le none, for they set nlY blood 
fi ") 
on re.- 
The evening that preceded this letter ,vas not 
passed \vith a block of n1arble 
 If J oséphine 
concealed from Napoleon her real feelings, it was 
because she had a real interest in 11larrying him 
,,-hile he was genuinely in love, and he long 
preserved that violent, in1petuous love. The 
saIne excitement, the sanle fire, are to be found 
in the General at the heigh t of his renown. 
There was, therefore, no calculation upon his 
side. but passion in all its intensity. in aU 
its sincerity. I t was years before he discovered 


2 Letter from Napoleon to J oséphine; De Coston, t. 1., 
p. -+36 : Jung, t. iii., p. 122. 
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that he had been but a means in the thoughts of 
J oséphine, and not the only object; and by the 
time that she, seeing all the world at her husband's 
feet, came to love hinl as he \vould ahvays have 
\vished to be loved, the spell had long been 
broken by many violent domestic storms, \,.hich 
would have carried away the love of more than 
one husband. 
A pparently, it was after the luncheon of Scþt/di. 
i Brunlaire, to which J oséphine had invited hinl 
in her note-that is to say. in I\ ovember. 1795- 
that Napoleon really began to make love to 
i\Iadame Beauharnais. She at that time lived 
in the Rue de I'U niversité,. almost opposite the 
I
...ue de Poitiers, 3 with her aunt, Fanny de 
Beauharnais, of whonl the poet Lebrun said: 


\ Fanny belle et poète, a deux petits travers; 
Elle fait son visage, et ne fait pas ses vers.'4 


The cares of his o
ce, and the \vork rendered 
necessary by the elaboration of a plan of attack 
intended for the Army of Italy (a plan which 
had been required of him by the Directory). 
probably did not allo\\''' Napoleon to see nluch 
of J oséphine, for it was not till January, I ï9 6 . 
that the proposal of Inarriage was made and 


3 ':\Iemoirs of :\Iademoiselle Avrillon,' t. i., p. 145. 
.( 'Fanny, beautiful poetess, has two sn1all defects; 
She makes up her face, and not her verses.' 
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accepted. It \vas then that J oséphine and heir r 
aunt n10yed into the little house - 6, Rue I 
Chantereine-bought by private deed for 6,4ÒO 
francs (L 25 6 ), paid on account to Julie Carreau, 
wife of T alIna, owner of the house. This purchase 
was not concluded till I i98, as will be seen [ron1 
the deed itself. [) 
\Ve have desired to reproduce this little-known 
deed, so as to prove irrefutably that the house in 
the Rue Chantereine neyer belonged to J oséphine, 
although she lived in it before her marriage. 
This is confirn1ed by Lucien in his n1emoirs. {; :J 
 I 
I t was not, therefqre, as people have said (what 
have they not said ?), the attraction of sharing"a 
luxurious and comfortable house that had guided 
Napoleon in his n1arriage. . \' I 
The engagement was soon announced, and 
Napoleon, proud of his conquest, paid visits with 
his pancée. She, still in doubt, made an excuse one 
day to go and see her lawyer, l\Iaître Raguideau, 
and begged her future husband to wait for' h'er 
outside. The lawyer's advice was not calculated 
t
 break down J oséphine's irresolution. 
, \ \That!' said the man of business, 'marry a 
n1an \vith nothing but his s\vord and his uniforn1 
-who o\vns at most a little house! An un- 
known General, without a nan1e, \v'ithout a future, 
[, See note at the end of Book I., p. 166. 
6 Jung,-' Mémoires de Lucien B0naparte,' t. L, p. 164. 
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belo\v all the great generals of the Republic! 
1\luch better marry a shopkeeper!,ï 
l\Iarry a shopkeeper! The advice \vas prdctical, 
but perhaps tradesmen \"ere less inflan1mable than 
the young General with nothing but his uniforIn 
and his sword. 
Napoleon, through 
 door that was ajar. heard) 
this disagreeable conversation; he held his tongue, 
and never said a \yord about it.- He had his 
revenge eight yèars later, when he sent for 
Raguideau to the Tuileries, the day before his 
coronation, and ga\?e him a front plac,e in N otre- 
Dan1e, so that he should be able to see clearly to 
J 
what the little General \yith no future had brought] 
his client. 
 
Poor J oséphine \vas too deeply engaged to 
profit by her lawyer's advice, for Napoleon 
'sho\vered upon her in public the proofs of the 
deepest attachment, which no one could fail to 
see, and which' n1ade a rupture difficult. 


ï De Coston, t. i., p., 439; De Ségur, t. i., p. I ï 7: 1 >uchesse 
d'
-\brantès; Bourrienne, t. vi., p. 237. 
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Marriage- J oséphine's Portion-Barras could not dispose of 
the Conlnland in Italy -- A 1\vo Days' Honeynloon- 
I)eparture for the ArnlY of Italy-Study of the ]vIan 
invested with the Suprenle Conlmand. 


BONAPARTE was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of I taly on February 23, and the 
marriage was fixed for March 9, 1796, the eve of 
a Décadi. 1 
The civil marriage was celebrated at ten o'clock 
at night before Monsieur Leclerq, officer of the 
itat civil of the second arrondissement. 2 Napoleon 
had to wake up the unlucky l\Iayor, who had gone 
to sleep. On the official papers, J oséphine, by a 
not unnatural piece of vanity, had reduced her 
age by four years; Bonaparte, on his side, as a 
delicate attention to his wife, had added one to 
his age. The witnesses were, on J oséphine's side, 
Barras and Tallien; and on Bonaparte's, I
e 
lVlarois, aide-de-camp, and Calo1elet, lawyer. 
1 Tenth and last day of the decade in the Republican 
calendar: the day of rest in place of the Sunday.-Trallslator. 
2 'l\Iemoirs of Prince Eugène,' t. i., p. 33. 
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After the registers had been signed, the ne\vly- 
married couple returned to the Rue Chantereine, 
\vhere they found themselves alone, J oséphine's 
two children-Eugène and Hortense-having 
been sent to school at Saint-Germain a fe\v 
days previously. 
'The Commandership-in-Chief of the .Army of 
Italy \vas the do\ver presented to J oséphine by 
Barras.' Such is the formula used by most 
historians. 
But the \vorst of it is that this story, though 
r (,4 "- II. 
piquant, is not true. Not only does it appear 
monstrous that, at any period. a man should 
dispose so lightly of a comn1and upon \vhich 
depended so many grave and sacred interests, but 
facts themselves give the lie to the assertion. 
I n the first place, albeit he \vas in a position to 
dispose of many fa'9ours, he had absolutely no 
po\ver to dispose of the con1mand of the .i\rmy of 
I taly. The holder of the post could only be ap- 
pointed by a majority of the Directory, composed 
at that time of Carnot, Barras, La Réveillère- 
Lépeaux, Re\vbell. and Letourneur. 
On this point \ve have decisive evidence. In 
his memoirs, \vhich, taken as a \vhole, are hostile 
to X apoleon, La Réveillère-Lépeaux \vrites : 
, I t has been said that his marriage \vith the 
wido\v Beauharnais had been a condition \vithout 
\vhich he \vould never have obtained a command 


YO L. 1. 


I I 
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that was the object of his most earnest desires; 
it is not the case. I can affirm that, in the choice 
made by the Directory, they were influenced 
neither by Barras nor by anyone else.'3 
How, then, had Bonaparte been put forward 
as a candidate for this comlnand? By the logic 
of things and events. \Ve have said that on 
January 19 the young General had sent in a plan 
for the invasion of Piedmont. This plan was 
handed to Schérer, Commander-in-Chief, who read 
and passed it on to the Directory, with the opinion 
that its author was mad, and that he who drew it 
up ought to be compelled to carry it out.-1 
The Directory, much embarrassed, took counsel 
together, and Carnot proposed to replace Schérer 
by Bonaparte. 'I t was I myself who, in I 799, 
proposed Bonaparte for the command of the 
Army of Italy.'5 
Letourneur inclined to Bernadotte, Rewbell to 
Champion net, while La Réveillère - Lépeaux, 
Carnot, and Barras pronounced themselves in 
favour of Bonaparte; and so it came about that, 
owing to Schérer's incompetence, he who had 
conceived the plan of the campaign of the Army 
of I taly was the one to execute it. 


3 ,1\11'"' . , .. 
lnemOlres, t. 11., p. 24. 
4 1\' 1 '
1f"" 
lY armont, l\.lemOlres, t. 1., p, 93. 
5 Carnot's answer to the report made by J. C. Bailleul 
respecting the conspiracy of Fructidor, Han1burg, 1799. 
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..-\s a nlatter of fact, Napoleon o\ved his success 
neither to his lnarriage nor to Barras, but to 
· Carnot's recognized skill in military matters, 
and the fact that he appreciated Napoleon's plan, 
and influenced the majority of the Directory.'6 
T\vo days after his marriage, on 
Iarch I I, 
1796, Napoleon started post \yith J unot, his aide- 
de-camp, and Chauvet. \ \T ar Commissioner. for 
the headquarters of the Army of Italy. He tore 
himself a\yay from the \yoman he loved so dearly 
to begin that career of n1ilitary prodigies uninter- 
rupted during nearly t\venty years. 
According to Bossuet' s expression: {I n his 
bold leaps and light lTIOVements he resembles 
some vigorous, bounding anin1al, that neither 
1110untains nor precipices can arrest; and to put 
a term to his giddy course along the road to 
glory required the forn1idable coalition of the 
,,-hole of Europe, backed up by the yilest 
treason. ' 
This supreme conlnland that he bears \yith 
him to Italy \vill neyer leaye his hands. Com- 
nlander- in - Chief, Consul, or Emperor, hence- 
for\vard, on a field more or less vast, he \yill never 
cease to hold the same place, to be invested \vith 
the same supremacy. 


() J omini, 'Vie Politique et Littéraire de N apoléon,' t. 1., 
p. 67. 
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\'That, one asks, are the effects of obscure 
origin, of an education obtained with difficulty, 
of a life harassed with incessant worry and 
trickery, on the character of such a man, borne 
by the force of circumstances to the sumnlit of 
power, and fully capable of taking every advan- 
tage of his opportunities, by his COnSUnlI1late 
ability? 
I n truth, the Sovereign would have becoI11e 
unn1indful of his origin, of his fanlily duties, and 
of his personal experience of the bitternesses of 
poverty. He \vould, intoxic
ted with glory, have 
believed that the world, created for hill1. waited 
on his will. l\Iany, swayed by their interests, 
their passions, or their levity, have judged hinl 
thus. Others, in the profoundness of their ad- 
nliration, have raised hinl to the level of the 
gods, in the hope of thus stifling the voice of 
cal ul1lny. 
I n order to arrive at the truth it is necessdry 
to present Napoleon acting as a private individual 
under the many aspects in which he revealed hinl- 
self in social intercourse. 
This is the study \ve have undertaken, and we 
hope to prove that when he becanle Chief, unJer 
whdtever appellation, with whatever aI110unt of 
po\ver, he always retained the SaI11e tenderness 
for his own people, the sanle gratitude for past 
services, the saIne devotion to his friends, the 
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same sense of duty, the san1e respect for morality, 
and, above all, the same rage for ,york. 
I n a ,vord, ,ve hope clearly to establish that, 
from the commencement of his familiarity with 
earthly greatness, his character relnained \\yhat it 
had been Inade bv birth and education. I t is the 
, 
soul of a lo\vly-born monarch \vhich is about to be 
sho\vn to us in the full light of Inodern civiliza- 
tion. 
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NOTE. 


DEED OF SALE OF No.6, RUE CHANTEREINE. 
Ex/rail des Registres de /'E1lregistrement des Actes CÍ7'lÏs, 
2
 Bureau, Vol. 33, JO. 5, '[f., cases 5 et 6. .JI. Camessat, 
receveur. 


Du onz
 germinal, an 6, enregistré vente par Louise-Julie 
Carreau, fen1nle séparée de François-J oseph TalIna, den1eurant, 
savoir; ledit Tahna, rue de la Loi, et eUe, rue de l\Iatignon, 
.faubourg Honoré, NO.2. 
A Napoline (sic) Buonaparte, Président de la Légation 
Française au congrès de Rastadt, demeurant rue de la 'Tictoire, 
No.6. 
D'une n1aison, susdite rue de la Victoire, ci-devant rue 
Chantereine, nlême nUlnéro, appartenant à ladite citoyenne 
TaI111a, COlnme l'ayant acquise devant Rouen, notaire, Ie 
6 Décembre, 1781, insinué Ie 6 Février suivant, Inoyennant 
52,400 francs. 
Passé devant 111aître Raguideau, notaire à Paris, Ie 6 germinal, 
an vi. Reçu deux 111ille, quatre-vingt-seize francs (2,096 francs). 
Dudit, enregistré, intervention de Charles- Louis Perdrix, 
homn1e de loi, rue Honoré, No. 67, qui se rend caution de 
ladite citoyenne Talnla envers Ie citoyen Buonaparte pour 
raison des six nlille quatre cents francs qui ont été payés à 
valoir sur Ie prix de ladite vente. 
Devant, ideJIl, reçu trente-deux francs (32 francs). 
Pour extrait certifié confonne, l'archiviste de l'enregistrenlent 
RENARS. 
Paris, Ie 20 J uillet, 1839. 
Un bon pour la signature de fif. Rellars, arChz7)lste. 
Le Directeur de l'enregistrement du département de la Seine. 
D'HoCHEREAU. 
V u par nous, pair de France, préfet de la Seine, pour légalisa- 
tion de la signature de 1\1. D'Hochereau. 
Paris, Ie 26 Juillet, 1839. 
Pour Ie pair de France, préfet, et par autorisation, 
Le maître des requêtes, secrétaire général. 
L. DE ]USSIE{;. 
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Conjugal Duty- J oséphine's Indifference-Her 'Yish to renlain 
in Paris- X apoleon's "\r ain Entreaties. 


ELE:\IEXTARY morals, simple morals - morals 
as they 'v ere, no doubt, taught at j-\jaccio 
-order a Inan \vho nlarries, first, to love 
his \vife, and, secondly, to Inake himself loved 
by her. 
r \Vhen he married 
 apoleon had had no youth. 
I n his inexperience he displayed a degree of 
excitement that \vas ill understood by J oséphine. 
X ot\vithstanding the verdict of those \\yho, in his 
nlarriage, \"ill only see the per\?erted calculations 
of a boundless ambition, the union \vas, as a 
matter of fact, only the romance of a simple 
young man, anxious to be married, carried a\vay 
bv the charms of a creole coquette, \vhose age he 

e\"er considered. 

A.t honle he exaggerated the sentinlents he 
had expressed many times in his letters, thinking 
that the best \vay to prove that he deser\?ed the 
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love of his wife. To bring about that result he 
hesitated at nothing - oaths, prayers, praises, 
hunliIity. Such \vas the state of mind with \vhich 
Napoleon embarked upon the n1arriage state, and 
it rested with] oséphine to fix for ever the love of 
her husband. 
\\Then one sees the great strength which habit 
alone gave to this union on Napoleon's side, one 
is ten1pted to ask what considerations, were they 
even reasons of State, could ha ve availed to 
break these ties if J oséphine had, in its early 
days, responded to the love of her young hus- 
band. But at that tiIne she was more disposed 
to surround herself with worldly pleasures than 
to be content \vith the joys of home. 
Their honeymoon lasted only two days, after 
\vhich he started for Italy. \\T e can follow, in 
his letters, the state of his n1ind from that tin1e 
forward. Having started on l\Iarch I I, I 796, he 
wrote to her on the ] 4th, while changing horses 
at Chanceaux : 
, I wrote to you from ChâtiIlon, anù have sent 
you a signed order, which will enable you to draw 
out certain money owing to me. 
, E very instant takes me farther from you, 
adorable creature, and every instant I feel less 
that I can bear being separated from you. You 
are perpetual1y in n1Y thoughts; I rack my brains 
to imagine what you are about. I f I think you 
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are sad, my heart feels broken; if I fancy you 
gay, laughing \vith your friends, I reproach you 
for having forgotten our grievous separation of 
three days ago. 
, I f I an1 asked whether I have slept \veIl, I 
feel that, before answ-ering, I ought to receive 
ne\V"s from you as to whether you have had a 
good night. Sickness, man's fury, affect me not, 
except by the idea that they nlay come upon you. 
l\lay my good genius, \
"ho has always protected 
Jne amidst the greatest dangers, surround and 
cover you, and I \vill remain unarmed. Ah! be 
not gay, but rather some\vhat melancholy, and, 
aboye all, may your soul be exenlpt from gri
f as 
your body from illness; you kno\v \vhat our good 
Ossian says on that subject. 
, \ \T ri te to me, nlY dearest friend, and at great 
length, nloreover, and accept a thousand kisses 
fronl your true and tender lo\"e ' 
I t is curious to observe that this letter is 
addressed to 'Cito)'t'Jl1le Beauharnais, 6, Rue 
Cha1ltereine. Paris.'l 
\\T e may remark in this letter that, under the 
most passionate sentinlents, there seems to be a 
sort of vague uneasiness lest he should not be 
loved as much as he loves. Have the t\yO days 
\vhich have foIlo\ved the marriage been sufficient 
to plant in Napoleon's soul the troubleson1e doubt 


1 De Coston, 'Prenlières Années de 1\ apoléon,' t. i., p. 449. 
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\vhich will never quit him again during that 
nlarvellolls canlpaign in Italy? 
'General Bonaparte, ho\vever taken up he 
might be with his position, with the matters 
entrusted to hin1, and with his future, had yet 
time to give hin1self up to thoughts of another 
kind. He was thinking constantly of his wife. 
He longed for her, and watched for her coming 
with impatience. He often spoke to me of her 
and his love, with the expansion and the illusions 
of a very young man. The continual delays 
that she interposed before her departure were 
torture to him, and he occasionally gave way to 
fits of jealousy and to a kind of superstition, 
\vhich \vas strong in his nature. One day the 
glass of ] oséphine's portrait, \vhich he always 
\vore about him, broke, and he turned dreadfully 
pale. 

'"\, 
 '\ ( , " Marmont !" he excIain1ed, "either n1Y wife is 
. 11 l'. . hf 1 " !.J 
lor u nl al t u. .... 
The truth is, that since his arrival in I talYt 
seeing that he \vas pursuing a victorious march, 
he \vrote letter after letter to his wife, imploring 
her to COine and join hiln. But she, before any- 
thing else, wished to remain free in Paris, for 
she had ll1arried less out of love for Bonaparte 
than for the exalted rank that he gained for her 


2 '
fémoires,' t. i., p. 188; De Ségur, 'l\léllloires,' t. i., 
p. 24 8 . 
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in society. Each victory gained by her husband 
heightened her position. and she \yished less and 
less to quit the one place in \vhich she found all 
the satisfaction that her vanity had sought above 
everything else in marriage. 
, I t ""as in Paris,' says Arnault, In his 
'Souvenirs d'un Sexagénaire,' 'that she liked to 
enjoy the glory and the acclamations that greeted 
her at the ne\vs of every fresh victory [ronl the 
Army of Italy.' She triumphed \vhen the 
Parisians, cro\vding to adrnire the Austrian flags 
and trophies that had arrived in Paris, saluted, 
and called her 'our Lady of \Tictory' as she 
drove past. 3 
These ovations, due to the success of her 
husband, \vere delightful to J oséphine. There- 
fore she desired to stay in Paris. in spite of the 
most passionate entreaties, \vhich only dre\y fron1 
her this vulgar and unseen1ly expression: · \ \ hat 
an odd creature Bonaparte is !,J 
Her indifference \yas noticed by all \vho 
approached her; she took no pains to hide it. 
One day she asked a friend to dinner, \vho 
naturally questioned her respecting her late 
marriage and her young husband. 
'I believe Bonaparte to be a very brave n1an,' 
she said negligently. 
3 Duchesse d' Abrantès, , 
Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 4 8 . 
4 ..:\rnault, 'Souvenirs d'un Se
agénaire,' t, ii., p. 29 2 . 
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I n relating these words that he himself had 
heard, Bail1eul adds : 
'All that ,vas neither yery sentinlental nor 
very romantic. I t is very different to that other 
pretty little story (E ugène at the disarnlatnent of 
the Sections). The displeasure she showed 
during the conversation makes it clear also that 
she either sent no answers to his passionate letters, 
or else only tvvo or three indifferent lines.'5 
And also \\i"e think the various pretexts that 
she invented for delaying her departure, now 
pretending to be il1, no\v alleging synlpton1s of 
pregnancy, are explained. 
He during this tin1e, fun of love, \vrote fronl 
Tortona on June IS : 
, 1\1 y life is a perpetual nigh tlnare. A horrible 
presentinlent pre,"ents n1e fronl breathing. I 
live no more; I have lost nlore than life, n10re 
than happiness, nlore than rest. I anl aln10st 
without hope. I send you a courier. He \\i"ill 
only renlain four hours in Paris, and \vill bring nle 
your ans\ver. 
, \\T rite me ten pages; that alone nlay console 
me a little. You are ill, you love I11e, I have 
afflicted you, you are enceinte, and I cannot 
see you. I have sinned so nluch against you 
that I know not how to expiate my crinles. I 
5 Bailleul, 'Étude sur les Causes de rJ
lévation de 
Napoléon 1.,' t. i., p. 138; Paris, 18 34. 
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accuse you of remaining in Paris, and you are ill 
there. Forgive me, n1Y dearest; the Ioye \vith 
\,-hich you have inspired me has taken a\yay nlY 
reason. I shall ne\"er find it again. 
'One does not recover fro111 that illness. :\1 y 
presentiments are so g100111Y that I should be 
satisfied if I could see you, press you to my heart 
for t\\yo hours, and die \vith you. \ \'"ho takes 
care of you? I i111agine you have sent for 
Hortense; I am a great deal fonder of that dear 
child no\v that I fancy she can console you. For 
TIle no consolation, no rest, no hope, is possible, 
until I receiye the courier ".hon1 I haye de- 
spatched to you, and that, in a long letter, you 
explain to me \vhat is your illness, and to \vhat 
point it is serious. If it be dangerous, I \yarn 
you I shall start at once for Paris. . . . I have 
ahvays been fortunate-n1Y fate has ne\7er resisted 
n1Y ,,-ill-and to-day I am struck in ,,,hat touches 
nle most closely. \\'"ithout appetite, \vithout 
sleep, indifferent to friends, glory, and country- 
you, you alone- the rest of the ,,"orId no l1lore 
exists for me than if it \vere annihilated. I care 
for honour because you care for it, for victory 
because it gi\yes you pleasure, other\vise I should 
ha\ye quitted all to thro\y myself at your feet. 
1\1 y darling, mind you tell me that you are con- 
vinced that I love you more than it is possible to 
i111agine; that you are persuaded that every 
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monlent of IllY tinle is consecrated to you; that 
never an hour passf'S \vithout nlY thinking of 
you ; that the idea of another \VOnlan has neyer 
occurred to nle; that in nl y eyes they are all 
without charm, beauty, or "\\;yit; that you, and 
you alone, such as I see yüu no\\', can please nle, 
and absorb all the faculties of nlY soul; that you 
have sounded all its depths; that it has no dark 
corners hidden from you, no thoughts not subject 
to you; that my strength, my arms, n1Y mind- 
all is yours; that my soul is in your body; and 
that the day \vhen you change, or the day on 
which you cease to live, would be that of nlY 
death; that nature and the earth are only beau- 
tiful in nlY eyes because you inhabit thenl. 
, I f you believe not all this, if your heart is not 
con vinced of it, you grieve nle- you do not loye 
me. There is a magnetic current that passes 
between those who love one another. You kno\v 
that I could never bear to see a lover near you, 
much less to kno\v that you endured him; to see 
him and to tear out his heart would be to me one 
and the sanle thing; and then, if I could raise 
nlY hand against your sacred person. . . . No; 
I should never dare to do that, but I \vould quit 
a life wherein I had been deceived by her who 
is most virtuous on earth. I am certain and 
proud of your love. l\lisfortunes are tests, which 
reveal to us mutually the force of our passion. 
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'A child) adorable as his mother) is about to 
see the light in your arms! Unhappy that I am) 
I ,vould be satisfied ,yith one day! A thousand 
kisses on your eyes) your lips! Adorable \voman, 
\yhat is your po\ver ? I am ill ,vi th your illness; 
fever is burning me! Do not keep the courier 
more than six hours, and let him return straight- 
,vay to bring me the cherished letter from my 
soyereign. '6 
( After reading this letter, one can understand 
J oséphine's exclamation: · \\ hat an odd creature 
Bonaparte is!' That husband indeed \vas odd, 
\vho \vas simple enough to believe in the sincerity 
of oaths exchanged during the period of engage- 
Inent !) That husband ,yho laid boundless love 
at the feet of his ,,-ife "ras odd indeed! That 
young General ,vas still more odd) ,,-ho, acclaimed 
as a hero, offered all the temptations, and e\.en 
the advances, of the most beautiful \yomen in 
I taly, yet cared for one alone-his o\yn \vife, 
before \vhom he knelt a:; before an idol! That 
conq ueror \yas odd \vho dictated his \yill to the 
Pope and to the sovereigns of I taly, and \vho yet, 
before his legitimate \vife, became smaller than a 
page of sixteen in presence of the queen \vhom 
he adores! 


6 1mbert de Saint Armand, 'La Citoyenne Bonaparte,' 
Pp.4 8 -5 0 . Con1pare letters of the Great Duke of 
Iarlborough 
to the Great Duchess, who, however, treated her spouse very 
differently. 
VOL I. 12 
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\\Till it be suggested that a letter of this kind, 
with its inflamed and declamatory style, meant 
nothing; that it "Tas simply the Italian custon1, 
and that it was simply intended to chann the 
distant love, like a serenade sung to a man- 
dolin ? 
That may be all very \vell in the land of the 
gondola, but it certainly was not the case "Tith 
Napoleon. 
A short time previously he had written to 
Carnot: 'I thank you very particularly for the 
attentions you have been kind enough to sho\v to 
my ,vife. She is a sincere patriot, and I love her 
to distraction.'7 
No, it was not as a theatrical virtuoso that he 
expressed his love; his pen translated the real 
feelings of his heart. \\T e find exactly the same 
in a letter to his brother Joseph, to whom he 
\vrites on the same day at eight in the evening: 
'I am in despair at knowing th
t my \vife is 
ill; my head is in a whirl, and hideous presenti- 
ments agitate my thoughts. I beseech you to 
take every care of her. Except J oséphine, you 
are the only person for whom I care very much; 
reassure me, tell me the truth. You kno\v IllY 
love, you know how ardent it is, you know that I 
have never loved before, that J oséphine is the 


í 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. i., p. 251, No. 366: 
Piacenza, May 9, 179 6 . 
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first \voman I have ever adored. Her illness 
drives me to despair. If she is well, and can 
undertake the journey, I ardently desire that she 
should join me. I \vant to see her-to press her 
to my heart. I love her madly, and cannot rest 
a\,.ay from her. If she loved me no longer, I 
should have nothing left to live for. Oh, my 
dear brother! see that my courier does not \vait 
nlore than six hours in Paris, and that he hastens 
back to restore me to life. Good-bye; you \vill 
be happy. 1 \vas destined by nature to have 
nothing brilliant in my life except appearances: s 
This language, bizarre as it may appear, is 
eXplained by its o\yn peculiarity. A collegian, 
his nlind pervaded by the sentimental extravagance 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, could not \vrite other- 
\vise to a coquette playing \yith his first love. 
And the situation \vas almost the same bet\yeen 
X apoleon, \vith his \varm and ne\yly a\vakened 
heart,(and J oséphine, \vhose feelings had hardened 
and gro\vn capricious
 
I t must not be thought that these enthusiastic 
letters ".ere merely the pastime of an idle nlan, 
or that they \vere \vritten only to cheat the mono- 
tony of long hours in camp. Here is Napoleon's 
budget of ".ork for that same June 15 : 
'i. Order to Berthier to occupy Alessandria. 


b To Joseph, at headquarters at Tortona, 26 Prairial, 179 6 ; 
Charavay's collection, 
o. 574. 
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ii. Report to the executive Directory upon the 
operations; request for reinforcements thus worded: 
" Think of the Army of Italy; send it men, and 
yet more men." iii. Ultimatum to the Senate of 
Genoa to stop its complicity in the assassination 
of French soldiers; threat to burn the places 
where these crimes are committed. iv. To in- 
form Faypoult that l\Iurat has been sent to 
the Senate of Genoa; recon1nlendations. v. To 
the same, plan for selling the cannon left by 
the French in the river at Genoa. vi. To l\Iasséna, 
authorization to take ammunition from the arsenals 
at Venice. vii. To Lannes, order to renlain in 
his position. viii. To Ballet, order to send to 
'f ortona the persons suspected of crime. ix. To 
Pujet, order to send a detachment to Toulon. 
x. To Kellermann, notice of the arrival of the 
money and reinforcements destined for him.'9 
This, of course, does not include the nun1ber- 
less verbal orders, and the constant cares which 
every day brings to a Comn1ander-in-Chief whom 
nobody has ever accused of neglecting his duty. 


9 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. i., Nos. 638-647. 
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II. 


Joséphine starts for Italy-Joy of Napoleon-His Passionate 
Love. 


N OT'VITHSTANDIXG all the devices she adopted, 
J oséphine, \vho \vas not enceinte, decided to start 
on her journey \yith J unot and ::\Iurat on June 24, 
1796. She \vas driven to this decision by her 
husband's threat to return, by her fear on seeing 
J unot, \yho had come to bring some flags back 
to France, start again for Italy, ,vhere he \vould 
tell the truth to Napoleon. 
'Her grief \vas extreme \vhen she sa\v that 
there \vas no n1eans of escape,' says Arnault. 1 
, Poor \voman! she burst into tears, and sobbed 
as though she \vere going to execution.' 
l\Iarmont häd been sent to meet her at Turin, 
On her arrival at :\Iilan she \vas installed at the 
Palazzo Serbelloni. 
'\Vhen 5he reached :\Iilan,' says :f\Iarmont, 
'General Bonaparte \vas very happy, for then he 


1 'Souvenirs d'un Sexagénaire,' t. ii., p. 293, 
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lived only for her. This lasted for a long time; 
never had a purer, truer, more exclusive love 
possession of the heart of nlan!,2 
These instants of happiness were short for hilll 
whose soldiers had just begun to call hi 111 
, Corporal' (at Lodi, lVlay 10, 1796), for early in 
July Napoleon was once more in the field, leaving 
J oséphine at IVIi1an. 
The time he had just passed \\ryith his wife had 
not diminished his ardour; on the contrary, it 
appears to have increased daily. On July 6 he 
wrote to her: 
, I have beaten the enenlY; Kilnlaine \\ryill send 
you the whole account. I anl worn out \vith 
fatigue. I beg you to go straight to Verona; I 
want you, for I feel that I am going to be very 
ill. A thousand kisses. I am in bed.'3 
On the I I th he reassures her, and briefly 
initiates her into the great and small inlpressions 
that he feels: 
, Scarcely had we left Roverbella, when I learned 
that the enelllY was at Verona. l\lasséna nlade 
arrangements, which were very successful. \Ve 
took 600 prisoners and three pieces of cannon. 
General Brune received seven bullets in his 
clothes without being wounded by one; that is 
playing with fortune. A thousand kisses. I anl 


2 ' M ' . ,. 88 
emolres, t. 1., p. I . 
3 'Napoleon's Letters to ]oséphine,' t. i., No. i. 
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very \vell. \ \.. e only lost ten men killed, and a 
hundred \vounded.'4 
The letters increase in number as the separa- 
tion is prolonged : 
'I have your letter, my adorable friend,' he 
'\i rites from 
Iarmirolo on July I ï; 'it has filled 
me \vith joy. I am grateful to you for the trouble 
you have taken to giye me ne\vs of yourself. 
Your health must be better. to-day; I am sure 
you are quite \vell by no\v. I strongly advise you 
to ride; it can only do you good. 
, I turn o,"er and over in my mind your kisses, 
your tears, your charming jealousy, and the 
charms of the incomparable J oséphine light un- 
ceasingly in my heart a \varm and bright flame. 
\ \Then shall I be free from all ,,-orry, from all 
business, and at liberty to pass my time near you, 
\vith nothing to do but to love you, and nothing 
to think of but the happiness of saying and proving 
it ? I hope you \vill soon be able to join me. I 
thought I loved you a fe\v days ago, but since I 
have left you I feel that my love has increased a 
thousandfold. Since I have kno\vn you I have 
adored you more and more every day, ,vhich 
pro\-es ho\\- false is La Bruyère's maxin1 that love 
is of sudden gro\vth. I implore you to sho\v me 
your defects sometimes; be less beautiful, less 
gracious, less tender, less loving especially; above 
-I 'X apoleon's Letters to J oséphine,' t. i., No. ii. 
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all, never be jealous, never cry; your tears 
distract me, burn my blood. Believe that it is no 
longer in my power to have a thought that is not 
for you, or an idea that is not subject to you. 
Rest well; recover your health quickly. Come 
and join me, so that before we die we may be 
able to say: "We were happy so many days." 
Millions of kisses, some even to Fortuné [J osé- 
phine's dog], in spite of his naughtiness.'5 
Letter of the next day- 18th: 
, I have had a letter from E ugène, which I 
forward to you. Pray write for me to those 
delightful children, and send them some trinkets. 
Assure them that I love then1 as though they 
were my own. \Vhat belongs to you is so con- 
founded in my heart that there is no difference. 
I am very anxious to know how you are, and 
what you are doing. I have been to Virgil's 
village, on the edge of a lake, by moonlight, and 
not one instant passed \vithout my thinking of 
J oséphine. I have lost my snuff-box, and beg 
Y0U to choose me one-rather flat, and to have 
something pretty written upon it, with your hair. 
A thousand kisses as burning as you are cold.'6 
The less response he receives from his wife, 
the n10re he insists. Next day, 19th, he writes: 
'Two days without a letter from you! Thirty 
times to-day have I said that to myself. You 


Õ Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. iii. 


6 .Ibid., No. iv. 
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must feel that that is sad, but you cannot doubt 
the tender and entire solicitude that I feel for you. 
I have received a post from Paris; there \vere 
t\VO letters for you; I read thenl. Although this 
action secnlS quite simple to rne, and you gave 
me lea\ge to do it the other day, I fear lest you 
should be angry, and that grieves me. 1 should 
like to ha\ge sealed thein up again, but that \vould 
have been horrible to me! If I be guilty, I ask 
your pardon; I s\vear it is not from jealousy-nç>, 
indeed. I have too high an opinion of my 
adorable friend for that! I \vish you \vould give 
me absolute permission to read your letters. and 
in that case there \vould be no more remorse, no 
more fear. I called in the courier, \vho told nle 
he had been to your house, and that you had sent 
\,.ord to him that you had no orders for him. 
Fie, \vicked, cruel tyrant, little pretty monster! 
you laugh at my threats and ill) nonsense. You 
kno\v \vell that, if I could shut you up in my heart, 
I \vould keep you there in prison. Let nle kno\v 
that you are gay, \vell. and sad. 'ï _ 
T\vo days later, there is another letter from 
Castiglione: 
, I hope that on arriving to-night I shall recei\"e 
a letter from you. You kno\v, nlY dear J oséphine. 
ho\v nluch pleasure they cause me, and I am sure 
that you enjoy \\Titing thenl. I shall start to- 


7 
apoleon to Joséphine, t. i., 
o. v, 
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night for Peschiera and Verona, ",.hence I go to 
J\!antua, and perhaps to J\lilan for one kiss, as 
you assure me they are not frozen. I hope that 
by then you ,viII be quite strong again, and able 
to COlne ",.ith me to my headquarters, never to 
leave me any more. Are you not the soul of nlY 
life and the pulsation of my heart ? Farewell, 
beautiful and good, incolllparable, divine woman. 
A thousand kisses.'8 
N ext day he finds it impossible to join his wife, 
and he \vrites : 
, Y ou tell me your health is good, and therefore 
I beg you to conle to Brescia. I am sending 
Murat thither now to choose for you such a 
lodging in the to\vn as you will like. I think you 
had better sleep on the 6th at Cassano, leaving 
lVIilan very late, and conle on the Îth to Brescia, 
,vhere the most devoted lover a",?aits you. I an1 
miserable that you should think that nlY heart can 
be accessible to any but you; it belongs to you 
by right of conquest, and the conquest will be 
solid and eternal. I kno,v not ,vhy you speak to 
n1e of l\ladan1e Te . . . . to whonl I anl very 
indifferent, as wel1 as to all the women in Brescia. 
As you are vexed at my opening your letters, I 
will not do it again; this shall be the last tin1e. 
\T our letter has not arrived. Renlember to re- 
turn to the Adjutant-General Miollis the box of 
8 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. vi. 
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medals that he \yrites to me he has gi \yen you. 

ren are so spiteful and \\-icked that one must 
be careful on every point. I have at 
lilan a 
carriage suitable both for to\yn and country 
driving. You \vill use that for trayelling. Bring 
\vith you your plate, and a portion of the objects 
that are necessary to you. 
Iake short journeys, 
and travel during the cool of the day, so as not 
to tire yourself. I \yill come to meet you on the 
7th, as far as possible on the road.' 
If \\ e place these letters side by side \vith those 
of Bonaparte \yritten during the engagement, 
,yhen he says: 'Do not kiss me; it burns my 
blood,' do \ye not see that the man is still the 
same, giving himself unreservedly? 
K o\y that he needs no one's help to succeed, 
that he is received ,,-ith acclanlation as the chief 
of the Army and peoples of I taly, is there any 
difference bet\yeen the fiaJlce, interested as he 
\yas said to be, and the husband \yhom \\-e see to 
be exempt from all mercenary calculations? If 
difference there be, it is all to K apoleon's advan- 
tage, for the husband, madly in love, gives more 
than the betrothed ever promised; he gi\yes too 
nluch for J oséphine's pleasure, and she opposes 
an icy reserve to his ardent denlonstrations. 
As generally happens \yith all men desperately 
in love, everything is to him a subject of uneasi- 
ness. Is she jealous? He reassures her. Has 
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he failed in respect towards the beloved? He 

.ill open no more of her letters. Is he not 
thoughtful enough about her? He showers care 
and devotion upon her. I s there a doubt of her 
arriving? \Vith what attention does he map out 
every sn1allest detail so as to avoid any delay. 
His thought is either lyrical or humble, but its 
object is always the same: to please his wife. 



[ 18 9 ] 


I I 1. 


J oséphine's Amusen1ents at l\Iilan-Napoleon's First Doubts- 
:ßlodest Letters from the Victorious General. 


J OSÉPHIXE, at the Palazzo Serbelloni, had found 
some of the frivolous pleasures that she had 
quitted with so n1uch regret in Paris. A court of 
young and brilliant officers had formed around 
her \vho flattered her vanity. And it was amid 
such surroundings as these, \vhere she ,vas en- 
tirely given up to her o\vn amusements, that the 
entreaties of her husband reached and \vorried her. 
After again pretending poor health and even 
illness, she had at length to yield and to join 
Bonaparte. 
At Brescia, the reunion of husband and \vife 
\vas disturbed by the reappearance in the field 
of \\Turmser, and J oséphine returned to :i\Iilan, 
not \vithout running some danger. From this 
moment her indifference becomes more strongly 
marked, and Napoleon begins to realize it. 
Ho\vever! his letter of August 3 I, from Brescia, 
displays the same youthful impetuosity in his 10,Te : 
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, I am starting immediately for Verona. I had 
hoped for a letter from you, and am in a state of 
the utmost anxiety. You ,vere not quite well 
when I left you; I beseech you not to leave me 
in this uncertain state. Ho,v can you forget him 
who loves you so devotedly? Three days with- 
out a letter from you, yet I have written to you 
several times. Absence is horrible: the nights 
are long, dull, insipid; the days monotonous. 
Think of me, live for me, be often in spirit with 
your true love, and believe that but one danger 
frightens him, and that is lest he should be no 
longer loved by J oséphine !' 
Two days later, being still. without ne\vs, he 
wri tes : 
· No letter froll1 you. I am really anxious, but 
yet I am told that you are well, and that you 
have been out in a boat on the Lake of Como. 
I daily await with eagerness the arrival of the 
courier, who will perhaps bring me a letter from 
you; you know how dear to me your letters are. 
I do not live far from you; the happiness of my 
life is centred in my sweet J oséphine. '1 
I t has often been said that Napoleon was 
violent to his wife, and yet, in spite of her cold- 
ness, what perseverance is there in his illusions! 
A few days later he writes to inforn1 her of his 
success: 
1 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. x., September 3, 1796, 
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'The enemy have lost, my dearest, I 8,000 
Inen, prisoners, and the rest killed or \vounded. 
\\7 urmser has nothing left but to thro\v himself 
into l\lantua. N ever have \ve had such successes: 
Italy, Friuli, and the Tyrol are assured to the 
Republic.' 
N ow read the conclusion of this bul1etin of 
victories: 
, \\T e shall see each other in a fe\v days; that 
is the sweetest reward for all my pains and 
labours. A thousand burning, loving kisses."2 
The humble attitude of the young hero, piling 
trophies at the feet of J oséphine, might have been 
sufficient to inspire, we \vill not say love, but \ 
some regard at least. But such \yas not the case; 
\vitness these complaints of September 17 : 
'I \vrite to you frequently, my dear one, and 
you but little to me. You are haughty and unkind, 
as unkind as you are heedless. I t is treacherous 
to deceive a poor husband, a devoted lover. Is 
he to lose his rights because he happens to be 
far a\vay, laden \vith ,york, fatigue, and anxiety? 
\Vithout his J oséphine, \vithout the assurance of 
her love, ,vhat \vould renlain to him upon earth? 
\Vhat would he do then? 
, \Ve had a very bloody fight yesterday; the 
enemy lost many men, and were utterly defeated. 
2 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. i., 
o. xi., :\Iontebello, Septem- 
ber 10, 1796. 
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\Ve have occupied the outskirts of l\'lantua. 
Farewell, adorable J oséphine; one of these nights 
the doors \vill fly open with a crash, and there I 
shall be like a jealous man in your arms.'3 
This letter is worth dwelling on. The idea 
that he is perhaps being deceived crosses 
Napoleon's l11ind; but, with the sort of candour 
peculiar to blind lovers, he is tempted to believe 
himself in fault, and seems to excuse himself for 
the' work which keeps him at a distance.' 
Hencefor\
lard, by her indifference, by her 
frivolity, we shall see J oséphine demolish, stone 
by stone. the altar her husband had erected to her 
in his heart. I t was especially bet\veen October 
17 and November 28, 179.6, that she paved the 
way for the ruin of his love, by such a course of 
conduct as would have driven any husband to 
extreme n1easures, when once he was obliged to 
admit to himself the brutal annihilation of all his 
dreams of happiness. 
Although Napoleon's letters still bear the marks 
of the tenderest attachment, we shall find in them 
traces of the doubt that has entered his n1Índ. 
( · I have receIved your letters,' he writes, · and 
have pressed them to n1 y heart and n1Y lips. and the 
grief at my absence, divided from you as I am by 
a hundred miles, has vanished. But your letters 
are as cold as if you were fifty; they might have 
3 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. i., No. xii. 
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been \vritten after fifteen years of married life. 
I can only trace in them the friendship and the 
feelings of the \vinter of life. Fie, J oséphine ! 
I t is very \vicked, very wrong, very traitorous of 
you. \ \That else can you do to render me an 
object of pity? Love me no longer? .L-\las! that 
is already the case. Hate me? \\T ell, I \vish you 
did; e\yerything degrades except hatred; but in- 
difference, \vith pulse of marble, \vith staring eye, 
\vith monotonous step! A thousand thousand 
tender kisses, \varm as my heart. '4 ./ 


, Verona, 
'No'l.'eJlzber 13, 179 6 . 
, I love you no longer; on the contrary, I detest 
you. .
{ ou are a \vretch, very clumsy, very stupid, 
a Cinderella. You never \vri te to me; you do not 
love your husband. You kno\v \yhat pleasure 
your letters give him, and you ne\"er \vrite him 
even six miserable lines! 
, Pray, madam, \vhat do you do al1 day? \''"hat 
important affairs have you that take up all the 
time in \vhich you might be \vriting to your 
husband? 
, \ \That affection stifles and pushes on one side 
the love, the tender, constant love, that you have 
experienced from him? '\Tho can be this mar- 
vellous being-this ne\v lover \vho absorbs all 


4 Kapoleon to ]oséphine, No. xiv., l\Iodena, October Ii, I i96. 
VOL. 1. I 3 
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your time, tyrannizes over your days, and prevents 
you from thinking of your husband? J oséphine, 
beware! One fine night I shall break open the 
doors and be with you. 
'In truth, my dearest, I all1 uneasy at having 
no news from you. V\T rite me four pages filled 
with those nice, kind things that are such a 
pleasure to my heart. I hope that ere long I 

hall seize you in my arn1S, and cover you with a 
million burning kisses- burning as though they 
carne from the equator.'5 


After reading this, one is inclined to ask at 
which one should most wonder-at J oséphine' s 
indiff
re
ce or ]'J apoleon's unshakable constancy? 
)- 

 ,
 
, Verona, 
, NO'llelJlber 24, 1796. 
, I hope soon to be in your arms. I love you 
to distraction. All is well. \V urmser has been 
defeated at Mantua. Nothing is wanting to your 
husband's happiness, save the love of J oséphine,'6 
Is it not remarkable how little place in his 
letters is occupied by his feats of ar
s? His 
letters might be those of any husband desperately 
in love with his wife, and not those of a hero ".ho 
is filling all Europe with the deafening clamour of 
4is triumphs. 
5 Napoleon to ]oséphine, t, i., 
o. xvi. 
6 Ibid" t. i., No. xvii. 
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l,Ynexpected .Arrival of Kapoleon- The Empty Palace- 
J oséphine's 
Iisconduct- Reconciliation-The Charm is 
broken. 


Ox Xo\.etnber 2- Kapoleon reached :\Iilan, 
re\.elling beforehand in the prospect of being 
once more \yith the \yell-beloved, \vho by one 
glance could make him forget all her \yrongs 
to\vards him. The palazzo is empty- J oséphine 
is at Genoa, called thither by some amusements 
unkno\yn to her husband. The parts have not 
changed since their engagement; the reciprocal 
programme is being carried out to the fuIl- 

n marriage,(t he one sa\y the abandonment of his 
o\"n identi t)
 the highest consecration of love; 
the other sa\y only freedom to exhibit every\vhere 
her feminine successes, the result of the glory of 
her husband. 
:\" apoleon's despair in presence of this abandon.. 
n1ent \\.as absolute. His letter \yritten to 
J oséphine under the pressure of his emotion 
makes that clear to us. It \vill describe better 
than ,ye could do it. his appalling deception, 
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his profound bitterness, and his resignation as an 
unhappy, but still ardent, lover. 


To .foséþhille at Genoa. 
, l\Iilan, 
'7 Frimaire, year v. (No'i'emf,er 27, 179 6 ), 
, 3 o'clock ill the afternoon. 
'I reach 1\1 ilan, I rush to your room, I have 
quitted all to see you, to press you in my arnlS. 
You were not there; you are travelling about in 
search of amusement; you put distance bet\\yeen 
us as soon as I arrive; you care nothing for your 
Napoleon. A caprice made you love him, 
inconstancy renders him indifferent to you. 
'Accustomed to dangers, I know the remedy 
for all the disappointments and ills of life. '[he 
misery that I feel is incalculable. I had the right 
not to have to reckon with that. 
'I shall be here until nine o'clock to-morrow. 
Do not disturb yourself: run after pleasure: 
happiness is made for you. The whole world is 
too happy if it can but please you, and your 
husband alone is very, very unhappy.'l 
This disillusionment on his arrival In 1\lilan 
produces upon Napoleon a cruel effect; the 
terrible blow makes in his heart a wound through 
which escape, in his letter of the next day, the 
groans of his exasperate
 love. 
1 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. i., No. xviii. 
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, 
lilan, 
, 8 Frimaire, year v. (No'l'e11lber 28, 1796), 
, 8 0' c/ock ill tIle e'i}ellillg. 
, I ha\Te just receiyed the courier \vhom Berthier 
had sent to Genoa. You ha\Te had no time to 
"Trite to me ? I can \vell believe it. Surrounded 
by pleasures and amusements, you \vould have 
been \,"rong had you Inade the smal1est sacrifice 
for me. 
'Berthier \vas kind enough to sho\y me your 
letter to him. :\1 y \vish is that you should alter 
none of your plans, give up none of the parties to 
\vhich YOU are in\Tited; I am not \vorth a sacrifice, 
" 
and the happiness or misery of a man for \,"hom 
you do not care need not interest you. 
'To love you only, to render you happy, to 
do nothing that can annoy you, that is my destiny 
and the object of my life. 
, Be happy, do not reproach Ine, care nothing 
about the fidelity of a man "Tho lives only through 
you, enjoy only your o"Tn pleasures and your own 
happiness. I n asking you for a love equal to 
mine, I "Tas \vrong. 1-10\v can I expect lace to 
\veigh as hea\Tily as gold? In sacrificing to 
you all my desires, all my thoughts, ever)
 instant 
of my life, I simply yield to the ascendancy- that 
your charnls your character. and yo'}r \vhole 
person have obtained over illY unhappy heart. I 
am unhappy if ndture did not endo\," me \vith 
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attractions sufficient to captivate you, but what I 
deserve at the hands of J oséphine is at least 
consideration and esteem, for I love you nladly 
and solely. 
'Good-bye, adorable wotnan-good-bye, my 
J oséphine. l\Iay fate concentrate in my heart all 
the sorrows and all the troubles, but nlay she gi ve 
J oséphine happy and prosperous days! "Tho 
deserves it more than she? \Vhen it has been 
proved that she can no longer lovë me, I will 
conceal my profound grief and will content myself 
with being of use and service to her in some 
matters. I reopen my letter to give you a kiss. 
Ah, J oséphine- J oséphine !'2 


Poor unhappy lover who cannot believe in his 
misfortune, who sums up all his sorrow in that 
heartrending exclamation! 
(How can we explain the coldness of a woman 
for a husband who brought her, over and above 
passionate love, the laurels of l\Iontenotte and 
Arcola? 
J oséphine was thoughtless and a coquette; we 
know that. Thoughtlessness may produce mo- 
mentary forgetfulness, but not abandontnent of 
duty. Coquetry produces other consequences; 
between tempting others and being tempted 
one's self there is no great distance. 


2 :Napoleon to }oséphine, t. i., No. xix. 
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All the young officers \v ho surrounded J osé- 
phine '\yere \vild \yith enthusiasm and happiness, 
and admirably calculated to turn many heads. '3 
One of them, named Hippolyte Charles, \vho 
had not great external advantages, being small 
and thin, very bro\vn of skin, \vith hair black as jet, 
but very careful of his person and very smart in 
his fine hussar uniform laced \vith gold, show"ed the 
greatest attention to the \vife of his Commander- 
in-Chief. He was a man of the kind most 
dangerous to a woman \yho is rather bored and 
does not love her husband. Charles \vas \yhat is 
called amusing. He made puns, and \vas some- 
\vhat affected. 4 The keen interest that J oséphine 
took in this young hussar \vas kno\vn to e\yeryone 
in the Army of I taly, and \yhen \vhat l\Ionsieur 
de Ségur cans 'Napoleon's jealous displeasure '5 
burst forth, no one \vas surprised to see Charles, 
at that time aide-de-camp to General Leclerc, 
'banished from the Army of I taly by order of 
the Command
r-in-Chief. '6 'During his first 
campaigns in Italy,' says Sismondi. 'he dismissed 
from his headquarters several of J oséphine's 
lovers, '7 


3 Stendhal, , Vie de Napoléon,' p. 138. 
4 Duchesse d'Abrantès, '
Iémoires,' t. iv., þassÙIl. 
5 '11 émoires,' t. i., p. 28. 
6 Duchesse d'.Abrantès, , :\lémoires,' t. iv., passim. 
7 'Revue Historique,' t. ix., p. 365. 
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J oséphine, on her return fron1 Genoa, had no 
difficulty in softening Napoleon. ' Concealing his 
profound grief,) according to his own expression, 
he pardoned her, asked, indeed, nothing better 
than to. pardon, such was his condition of 
passionate devotion. But his illusions \vere 
destroyed; in place of a tender affection, he found 
emptiness in the heart of his wife. 
H is weakness with respect to J oséphine has 
given rise to many suppositions. The least ill- 
intentioned, among whom is 1mbert de Saint- 
An1and, have said that Bonaparte needed 
J oséphine to supP?rt him with the Directory. 
This insinuation must be put aside; nothing 
justifies it, Not a word is said on this subject in 
the 'Letters of Napoleon to J oséphine,' edited 
by Queen Hortense, who would have lost no 
opportunity of putting forward, had they existed, 
the services that J oséphine had rendered to her 
husband. N either is any allusion of the kind 
made in the stories of eye-witnesses of the Italian 
campaIgn. 
There is nothing in Bonaparte's conduct which 
need surprise us. To induce him to be n1erciful 
there was, first, the remains of his love; next, an 
inclination, comprehensible enough, not to sho\\'- 
himself pitiless to a first fault, especially ,vhen 
there was no proof of the gravity of that fault. 
Napoleon, therefore, kept his don1estic troubles 
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to hinlself, and, like most loving and deceiyed 
husbands, invented for himself sophistries which 
fostered his secret ,vish not to leave Josephine. 
He ,vould not attempt to sound the matter, for 
fear of learning too much. and regarded as light- 
ness, of no consequence, the grave faults of \yhich 
his ,vife ,vas guilty. 
I t is possible that, in avoiding a scandal, he 
may have had before his eyes public opinion, 
which is al,vays ready to laugh at the husband 
under such circumstances; he mav have dreaded 
" 
to divulge his conjugal misfortunes to Europe, 
which ,yas looking out for the ne,vs of a fresh 
victory by every post; or he nlay have said to 
hilnself that a public scandal ,yould danlage the 
respect that he needed at that period from the 
cardinals and anlbassadors \vith ,yhom he ,,,as in 
daily conference. Did calculations of personal 
interest, ho,vever, play at that time too great a 
part in î\ apoleon's mind? 
To this question how can any ans,ver be giyen 
but a negative one, ,vhen ,ve see N" apoleon 
ilnmediately setting to ".ork to transform his 
love into a loyal and peaceable attachment \vhich 
nothing, not even divorce, could e\rer alter; ,yhen 
we see him doing his utmost to render happy a 
\voman \vho does not love him, and supporting 
patiently, with that object, the bitter humiliations 
that must result fronl a false situation, \vherein 
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each day brings a fresh capitulation on the part of 
the husband? 
He, \vhose word was law to thousands of men; 
he, \vho by a gesture could send an army into any 
given place, said to Arnault, pointing to ] osé- 
phine's little dog, then lying on a sofa: 
, Do you see that gentleman? He is my rival. 
I-fe was in possession of 1Yladanle's bed when I 
married her. I ",yished to remove him; it was 
quite useless to think of it. 1 was told that I 
lTIUst either sleep elsewhere, or consent to share 
nlY bed. That annoyed me considerably, but I 
had to make up my mind. I gave way. The 
favourite was less accommodating; I bear proofs 
on my leg of ","hat I say.'s 
Did Napoleon refer to his \vedding-night when 
he wrote to ] oséphine, three months after 
l11arriage: 'nliIIions of kisses, even to F ortuné, 
notwithstanding his naughtiness '? 
And when F ortuné (that was the nanle of the 
happy dog) disappeared, and was replaced by a 
pug, in spite of Napoleon's express orders to the 
contrary, he encouraged his cook to keep a huge 
bull-dog, in the hope that the big dog would 
devour the little one. Thus, the man ",yho 
dictated laws to Europe dared not, at home, turn 
a dog out of his room. And we have seen that 
he dared not open a letter addressed to his wife. 
'1 


y 


s A I ' S . d ' S ,.,. . . 
rnau t, ouvenlrs un exagenmre, t. 111., p. 3 J. 
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The fact is that, in dictating la\vs to Europe, 
Napoleon was doing his duty as a General to his 
country and to his armies, and that in seeking 
for peace at home he \vas doing his duty as a 
husband-at least, according as he sa\v it from the 
point of view of his devotion to his \vife and the 
force of habit: eminently commonplace virtues. 
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Falnily Life at Montebello and Passeriano-Marriages of Eliza 
and Pauline Bonaparte-Affability at HOlne and Authority 
in Public-Love frozen. 


THE life led by Napoleon between the taking of 
Mantua and the peace of Campo F ormio, at 
l\10ntebello, or Passeriano, was essentially family 
life. He lived surrounded by his mother, his 
sisters Eliza and Pauline, by his brothers Joseph 
and Louis, and by Eugène, son of J oséphine, then 
fifteen years of age, whom he had made his aide- 
de-canlp.l 
Let us take the account of eye-witnesses. 
'At home, \\t-ith his staff,' says IVlarmont, 2 'he 
always displayed extreme good-nature, sometimes 
almost reaching pleasant familiarity. He liked a 
joke, and his jokes had never anything bitter in 
thenl ; they were always merry and in good taste; 
he often joined in our games, and his exanlple 
on nlore than one occasion brought the grave 
Austrian plenipotentiaries to join thenl also. His 


1 P . E ' , 
' 1 ' . , . 
nnce ugene, Iv emolres, t. 1., p. 33. 
2 ,1\' 1 ' . , .. 
lV emOlres, t. lI., p. 297. 
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\\,-ork \vas easy, his hours unregulated, and one 
could always interrupt hinl at meal-times.' 
'After dinner,' says Arnault, 3 '\ve used to go 
into the dra\ving-room. He \vould himself direct 
our amusements. If conyersation happened to 
flag, he \\90uld say: "Come no\v, everyone must 
relate his history," and if no one began, he \vould 
continue: "\\T ell, since none of you \yill tell his 
history, I must tell you a story;" and he \vould 
start off \yith one of those dramatic and fantastic 
inventions that he 10\ged. If J oséphine made up 
a table of vÍ1l
l-et-2tll in a corner \\9ith the ladies, 
Napoleon would carry sonleone off to an opposite 
corner and begin to play the game of goose, very 
seriously, even cheating to a\90id falling into the 
., \vell." , 
He ahvays received his friends \vith the heartiest 
hospitality. 
, You kno\v there is ah\9ays a place at table for 
you here,' he said to Arnault on his first arrival at 
Passeriano. 
At :\lontebello his sister Pauline nlarried 
General Leclerc, son of a flour-merchant. A fe\v 
months previously, Eliza had married Bacciochi, 
a subaltern officer,4. and from these marriages \ye 
may infer that Napoleon had not yet begun to 
dream of thrones for the members of his family. 


3 C Souvenirs d'un Sexagénaire,' t. iii., p. 330. 
4 c 
lémoires du Roi Joseph,' t. i., p. 65. 
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\Vill anyone now reproach him. as 1\1 iot de 
l\1elito does, 5 \vith not displaying confusion or 
en1 barrassn1en t at the excessive honours paid to 
hinl in public, and with receiving them as though 
he had always been accustomed to them? \Vill 
an y blame him for bringing to the exercise of his 
duty an authority which a\ved everyone, an 
attitude and a look which compelled obedience ?6 
But had he not, then, represented a great 
country? \Vas he not the living personification 
of our triumphant armies? Was he not the con- 
queror before whonl Pope, Emperor, and I{ings 
bowed do"rn? Had he not made thein all feel 
the weight of a hand which, after pointing out the 
road to victory. signed the treaties of peace? 
Assuredly we do not deny that he bore about 
him, at this epoch, the legitimate pride born of 
his success and good fortune in arms, because we 
easily understand with Walter Scott, who was not 
one of his friends, that honour beyond that of a 
crowned head was his own, and had the full relish 
of novelty to a mind which two or three years 
before was pining in obscurity. 7 
On the one hand he was authoritative, inflexible 
in command, haughty, reserved in his public deal- 
ings; on the other, amiable, pleasant and cordial 


5 ' M ' . , . 
elTIOlfeS, t. I., p. 150. 
6 1\ 1 , l\ If;.'. 
. lV armont,.LemOlres, t. 1., p. 297. 
7 Scott's 
 Life of Napo.leon,' vol. iii., p. 237, 
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'as soon as he put off the functions for \vhich he 
had to keep up respect. The latter attitude is 
certainly that of the man who, born far from 
grandeur, gives himself up to those tranquil 
pleasures \vhich he had imagined in his child- 
hood. 
The fact, however, still remains that, after the 
incident of the expedition to Genoa, disenchant- 
ment had \vounded Bonaparte's soul. The burn- 
ing letters from \T erona are succeeded (but ho\\. 
differently!) by those fron1 Ancona and Tolentino 
during _ the ratification of the treaty ".ith the 
plenipotentiaries of the Pope. 
'I am still at Ancona. I do not ask you to 
f:ome, because things are not yet settled; but in a 
few days I hope that all will be finished. Besides, 
this place is yery unpleasant, and everyone is 
afraid. 
, I leave to-morro\v for the mountains. \T ou do 
not Vv 9 rite to me; you ought to giye me ne".s of 
yourself every day. I beg you to take a \valk 
daily; it \vill be good for you. 
'I send you a million kisses. I have never 
been so bored as during this \vretched \var. 
'Good-bye, s\veet. friend; think of me. '8 
H ere is another letter, ,vri tten three days later: 
, I have no ne\vs of you, and no longer doubt 


8 :Napoleon to Joséphine, t, i., 1\0. xxi" Ancona, February 10, 
1797. 
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that you do not love n1e any more. I have sent 
you newspapers and sundry letters. I start 
ilnn1ediately for the n10untains. As soon as I 
know ",,-hat is going to happen next, I will send 
for you: that is the dearest ",,'ish of my heart. }\ 
thousand thousand kisses.'9 
As usual, J oséphine ascribes her neglect to ill- 
health; then Napoleon's affection reviyes, and a 
mon1entary recrudescence of tenderness appears. 
On February 16, 1797, he ,vrites : 
,y ou are sad-ill; you \vant to go to Paris. 
Do you not love your friend any more? This 
idea renders n1e miserable. 1\1 y darling, life has 
been intolerable to me since I learned of your 
sadness. I am sending 1\Ioscati to you at once, 
so that he may take care of you. 1\1 y health is 
indifferent, and my cold still hangs about me. I 
beg you to take care of yourself, to love me as 
n1uch as I love you, and to \vrite to n1e every day. 
1\1 y uneasiness is very great. 
, I have told 1\loscati to bring you to Ancona, 
if you ,vish to come. I will write to you there to 
tell you \vhere I am. 
I Perhaps I shall make peace \\9ith the Pope and 
then I shall soon be with you. That is the n10st 
ardent desire of n1Y soul. 
'I give you a hundred kisses. Believe that 
nothing can equal my love, except my uneasiness. 


9 Napoleon to Joséphine, No. xxii., February 13, 1797. 
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\Vrite to me every day yourself. Good-bye, my 
very dear one 1'10 
This desire to return to Paris ,vas little flatter- 
ing to t\ apoleon. Did he not venture to call his 
,vife's attention to the most ordinary social obM 
servances ? K ot at all; his ,veak remonstrances 
only resulted in a fresh proclamation of her \vishes. 
Before reading the next letter, ,vritten on the 
very day of the signature of the treaty with the 
Pope, it is \vorth noting how little vanity he 
displays in announcing this, his first sovereign act. 


· The peace with Rome has just been signed. 
Bologna, Ferrara, Romagna, are ceded to the 
Republic. The Pope is to give us .30,000,000 
francs (,C 1,200,000) in a short time, and some 
,,-orks of art. 
, I leave to-ffiOrrO\V for Ancona, and thence go 
to Rin1ini, Ra venna, and Bologna. I f your health 
permits, come to Rimini or Ravenna, but take 
care of yourself, I conjure you. 
, Not a line "[rom you! Good God! \vhat have 
I done? Have I deserved such treatn1ent, ,vhù 
think only of you, love only J oséphine, live oniy 
for my ,vife, rejoice only in the happiness of my 
friend ? 
I y darling, I implore you, think of me 
and ,,-rite to me every day. Either you are ill or 
you do not love me. Do you think n1Y heart is 


10 Napoleon to J oséphine, No. xxiii. 


\ OLe 1. 


14 
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made of marble? Do my troubles interest you 
so little ? You must know n1e very little. I 
cannot believe it. You, to whon1 nature has 
given wit, sweetness, and beauty; you, \vho 
alone can reign in my heart; you, who kno\v 
too well the dominion that you have over me? 
\\T rite to me, think of me, love n1e. 
, For life, yours. '11 


, Henceforward Napoleon's letters are n10re 

emperate. This letter is like the last flicker of a 
dying fire, which, as it goes out, sends up here 
and there a few sparks. I t would not take n1uch 
to revive the fire, but J oséphine has gradually let 
Napoleon's love die out. Too sure of hersel
 
thinking that she could play at will with her 
husband's. devotion, she continues to follow her 
own path with serene indifference. 
1'hus passed the days which witnessed the 
termination of the marvellous campaign in Italy, 
concluded by the ratification of November 30, 
1797, signed by Bonaparte at Rastadt, whither he 
wen t alone. 
He rejoined J oséphine in Paris on December 5. 
She could then enjoy, in her beloved centre, all 
the satisfactions that her vanity could desire froln 
the glory of a husband who excited universal 
enthusiasm which she alone did not share. 


11 Napoleon to Joséphine, No. xxiv. 
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In Egypt-Unfavourable Reports of Joséphine-Last Illusions 
destroyed-The Guest at l\Ialmaison-Queen of the East. 


GAIETIES and receptions of every kind did not 
prevent Napoleon from occupying himself actively 

-ith the execution of his plans for the conquest of 
Egypt. 
On the evening of l\Iay 4 1\ apoleon quitted 
Paris, accompanied by J oséphine, Bourrienne, 
Duroc, and Lavalette.1 Contrary to what has 
been stated, E ugène \vas not of the party; he had 
started previously, 
arly in April, 2 and ,vas \vaiting 
at T ouIon. 
Napoleon and his companions travelled in a 
very large and high berlin, on the top of \vhich 
,vas a vache (such \vas the nan1e given to the 
éHvning that covered the luggage). 'This pile of 
luggage,' says l\Iarmont, 3 'saved the lives of the 
travellers on one occasion.' 


1 
larn1ont, · l\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 353, 
2 Prince Eugène, '
Ién1oires,' t. i. . 
3 'l\lémoires,' t. i" p. 353. 
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In order to avoid l\Iarseilles, \vhere they would 
have lost time, they travelled fronl Roquevaire by 
unfrequented cross-country roads. Suddenly, in 
the middle of the night, as they \vere going 
rapidly downhill, the carriage was stopped by a 
violent shock. A large branch, stretching across 
the road, had caught the awning and stopped the 
carriage. T en yards farther on, at the foot of the 
hill, a bridge over a rapid strea
 that they had 
to. cross had broken down unknown to everybody: 
the carriage. must have fanen into it, when this 
branch stopped it almost on the brink of the 
precipice. 
l\larmont saw 'the hand of Providence' in this 
picturesque incident, omitted by Bourrienne, who 
was amongst the travellers. Other historians 
having regarded it as veracious, we reproduce 
it as a curious circumstance. 
1'hey reached Toulon on April 8 ; on the 19th 
Napoleon embarked on the flag ship Orieut. 
H is farewell with J oséphine was touching. 
Did she ask to go with hinl ? She says that she 
did, in a letter to her daughter Hortense;4 
Bourrienne says nothing of the proposal. 
\Ve are quite ready to admit that it was nlade. 
I t is in the natural order of things that a wonlan, 
at the moment of parting, should appear to wish 


4 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. j,: Joséphine to Hortense, 
No. vi. 
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to accompany her husband, e\ren though she have 
no intention of going \yith hi In. 
It \vould, ho\yever, have been impossible to 
take a \\
On1an on so perilous an enterprise. 
On board the Oricnt, Napoleon gathered round 
him all the scientific men of the expedition, among 
others 
1onge and Berthollet. He started dis- 
cussions, of \vhich he generally gave the text; 
they ran principally upon questions of religion, 
the different kinds of government. and strategy. 
One day he inquired \vhether the planets \vere 
inhabited; another, \"hat ,vas the age of the \vorld ; 
another, by \vhat means \vould our globe be 
destro\-ed-bv fire or \vater? On another he 
J " 
raised the question of the amount of credence to 
be placed in presentin1ents, and of the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. He took a large share in these 
controversies. 'and.' adds Bourrienne. 'passion- 
ately devoted to France, anxious for his o\vn 
glory, though his heart \vas so full, there ,vas still a 
large place kept for J oséphine. of \vhom he almost 
ahvays spoke to me in our familiar conversations.'5 
After the taking of :\Ialta (J une 13), Bonaparte 
disembarked at Alexandria on July 2. Then 
foI1o"
ed, during more than a year, the prodigious 
feats of anns of that Egyptian campaign \vhich 
\vere to carry the names of France and Xapoleon 
far into the depths of .L
sia. 


5 '
Iémoires,' 1. ii., p. 69- 
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I t was during this expedition that the last 
of the few illusions that Napoleon still cherished 
concerni ng J oséphine disappeared. 
Immediately on reaching Cairo, fearing some 
new follies on the part of his wife, he was seized 
with anxiety, whereof \ve can find traces in a letter 
to his brother Joseph : 
'Look after my wife; see her sometimes. I 
beg Louis to give her good advice.' 
And cannot one feel a sigh of regret in the 
words with which he concludes: 
'I send a handso111e shawl to Julia; she is a 
good woman; make her happy.'6 
Detailed reports quickly reached him which 
roused in him the darkest jealousy. The fact is 
indisputable; it is borne out by Napoleon himself 
in a letter to Joseph in which he says: 'I have 
many domestic sorrows. . . .' An addition has been 
made to these points, which exist in the text of 
Joseph's memoirs, by these words: 'for the veil is 
entirely lifted.' These words are to be found in 
an author who prides himself upon having no 
respect for Buollaþarte. 7 
We should have carefully avoided any quotation 
from this abominable pamphleteer; but in this 
particular instance, the whole letter being quoted 


ü J h ' M ' . ,. 88 
osep , ..I.. emoHes, t. 1., p. I . 
7 Lewis Goldsn1Ìfh, 'Secret History of the Cabinet of 
Napoleon Buonaparte,' vol. i., p. [74; London, 1814. 
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textually \vithout other modification than the 
restoration of the ,vords designedly omitted by 
Joseph. it seenlS right to adopt the correction, 
\yhich appears to be authentic. The editor of 
the · :\Ienloirs of King Joseph,' "rhence ,ye have 
taken the mutilated text, has, in a recent \vork, 8 
adopted the \Tersion given by Le"Tis Goldsmith. 
The letter concludes \vith these words: 
, Your affection is very dear to me. \ \T ere I to 
Jose that and to see you betray me, I should turn 
tnisanthrope; it alone saves me. One is in a sad 
plight \vhen all one's affections are centred upon 
one person, 
· ...\rrange that I should have active employ- 
nlent on my return, either near Paris or in Bur- 
gundy. I \vish to pass the ".inter there, and to 
shut nlyself up; I am tired of human nature. I 
\vant solitude and isolation; grandeur \vearies nle, 
nlY affections are dried up. 
9 
H is mind, harassed. not \vithout anterior 
reasons, \vas naturally open to every suspicion. 
Hear a \vitness \vho cannot be suspecteJ. : 
4.L<\bout this tinle,' says Prince Eugène in his 
nlemoirs, 'the Conlmander-in-Chief began to have 
great cause for trouble, partly because of the 
discontent existing in a portion of the army, and 
especially anlong SOine of the Generals, and partly 
8 Baron du Casse, , Les Rois Frères de X apoléon I.' 
t) Joseph, '
Ié!noires,' t. i., p. 189. 
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on account of news that he received froll1 France, 
where people were trying to disturb his domestic 
happiness. Although I ,vas very young, I inspired 
hin1 with so n1uch confidence that he ll1ade me a 
sharer in his sorrows. I t was generally at night that 
he thus unboson1ed himself, ,valking with great 
strides up and down his tent. I was the only 
person to ,vhon1 he could talk openly. I sought 
to soften his resentment; I con1forted hill1 as best 
I could, and as much as n1Y age and the respect I 
felt for hin1 pernlitted. '10 
A heart must be very full ere it ,vill ll1ake such 
confidences to a youth of eighteen, and especiaUy 
when he is the son of the ,,-ife in question. It 
seems as though he \vished to reassure hill1self 
by the boy's sill1ple ans\vers. 
Like all n1inds ill at ease, it is probable that 
Bonaparte hin1seIf introduced the subject in con- 
versing with people \vholTI he supposed were \vell 
informed. One day in February, 1799, at El- 
Arich, he was walking with J unot, who ll1ade such 
revelations to hinl that Napoleon flew into a 
violent passion, and addressing hir11self to 
Bourrienne, in a voice stifled ,vith rage, said: 
, You are not attached to me! \Vomen. 
( J oséphine! . .. H ad you cared for ll1e, you 
would have told nle all I have just learned frot11 
J unot ; he is a true friend. J oséphine! . . . and 


10 'l\lémoires du Prince Eugène,' t. i., p. 12. 
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I anl six hundred leagues a\vay. . . . You ought 
to ha ve told me! J oséphine! to have thus 
deceived me! She!... \V oe to them! I \yill 
e xternlinate the \vhol 
trib_e_of fops and puppies! 
As for her, divorce ! Yes, divorce! A public, 
-- - 
õV er\vhelming divorce! I must \"rite! I kno\v 
- - 
a I ! I t is your fault; you should have told me !' 
Bourrienne sought to calm him, suggested 
doubts, spoke of his glory: 
, f\I Y glory!' exclailned r\ apoleon in despair. 
, \'''hat \vould I not give if only \vhat J unot has 
told n1C \yere not true, so dearly do I love that 
\voman ! If J oséphine be gu
lty, divorce nlust 
for ever separate us. I \vill not be the laughing- 
stock of all the asses in Paris! I \vill \\-ri te to 
Joseph; he \vill get the di \Torce pronounced !,11 
On \yhat foundations rested the reports ,,-hich 
had tra\Telled across the 
Iediterranean and 
reached :'\J apoleon ? 
'That silly J oséphine,' as Gohier calls her,12 
",-hile running about in society, had had the mis- 
fortune to meet the former hussar officer, Hip-" 
polyte Charles. \vho \yas expelled from the .L\rnlv 
of I taly by Bonaparte; perhaps they met at the 
house of Despreaux, husband of 
Idlle. Guimard, 
1/, Rue du :\Iont Blanc,13 the fashionable dancing- 


11 B . , ' 1 ' . 
, . . 
ournenne, _, enl01re
, t. 11., pp. 211-214. 
1'> , ' I ' . ,. 6 
w 
'emOlres, t. 1., p. 2 2. 
13 F h " ' I ' . , . 
oue e, 
,emOlres, t. 1., p. 29. 
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nlaster of the time,14 \vhere she went to distract 
herself during the absence of her husband. This 
agreeable, no\vadays people would say irresistible, 
young man, had, on the reconlmendation of 
J oséphine, entered as partner the large provision 
business of Louis Bron and Conlpany. 
This position enabled hinl to maintain a fairly 
brilliant establishment, which was an addition to 
his other charms. He began by paying several 
visits to l\Ialmaison, and ended by living there 
altogether as its master. I5 
The persistent but vague reports that reached 
Napoleon's ears had their origin in these com- 
promising relations. At that distance he was 
powerless to avenge hinlself; he thus had time to 
nlaster his first transports of wrath, and ended 
by entirely detaching hinlself fron1 J oséphine. 
Thencefor\vard, we may regard Napoleon's 
love for his wife as dead. All the desires of the 
young General} fornlerly drawn to Paris only, 
were allowed free rein. He publicly attracted 
attention to himself with a young and sprightly 
blonde, 1\1adanle Pauline F ourès, wife of one 
of the officers of the Chasseurs à Cheval. The 
husband was in the way. so he was sent to Europe 
by the following order: 
Citizen Fourès, lieutenant in the 22nd regi- 


14 Duchesse d' Abrantès, , 
Ién1oires,' t. ii., p. 29. 
15 n . d . 
.Lvt ., t. IV., p. 250. 
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ment of Chasseurs à Cheval, is hereby conl- 
lnanded to leave Rosetta by the first diligence, 
and to betake himself to Alexandria, where he is 
to embark. Citizen F ourès \vill be the bearer of 
despatches \vhich he is not to open till he is at sea, 
wherein he \vill find his instructions. '16 
The attentions \vhich this pretty lady received 
gained for her the title of ' Queen of the East. '17 
The intimacy \vas public. Bonaparte and his 
mistress used to drive together in an open carriage. 
Eugène \\"as violently annoyed at it. and confided 
his troubles to Berthier. From the day on which 
Napoleon learned that he \vas causing pain to 
J oséphine's son, he ceased to drive \vith 1\J adame 
Fourès,18 


16 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. v., p. 2 16, X o. 3,775, 
to CitiLen Fourès, Lieutenant of Chasseurs; Cairo, Decel11ber 18, 
I 798. 
Ii Duchesse d' Abrantès, ':\Iémoires,' t. iv., p. 58; B ourrienne, 
Mémoires,' t. ii., p. 173. 
18 P . E ' , ' 1 ' . ,. 6 
nnce ugene, ..1.\ en10nes, t. L, p. 4 . 
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Gohier's 'Vise Advice to J oséphine- Napoleon's Return to 
Paris-Divorce resolved upon-Napoleon's 'Yeak Side- 
Pardon-Sudden Change in Joséphine. 


\V IIILE Napoleon, in consequence of political news 
fron1 France, ,\ras tneditating his return and com- 
bining plans for passing through the British 
cruisers, Gohier, then President of the Directory, 
scandalized at J oséphine"s compron1ising proceed- 
ings, lavished upon her advice as prudent as it 
was useless. He advised her to obtain a clivorc
. 
adding with son1ething of a chuckle: 
, You tell n1e that you and l\Ionsieur Charles 
feel nothing but friendship for one another; but 
if this friendship is so exclusive as to make you 
violate the proprieties of society, I must speak to 
you as if there \vere love in the case. Get a 
divorce, because friendship, self-denying like other 
feelings, will take the place to you of everything 
else. Believe n1e, trouble will conle out of this.' 
The advice, though wise, did not suit J oséphine. 
She liked the homage she obtained as wife of the 
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conqueror; she wanted all the privileges of the 
position \vithout any of its duties. 
N e\"ertheless, she kne\v that the storm was 
gathering round her: she must have received 
letters, concealed from us, but \vhich could have left 
in her mind no doubt as to her husband's indigna- 
tion. I n proportion as she considered Napoleon's 
return nearer, so she \vent more frequently to 
Gohier's house, thinking that by this respectable 
company she could give the lie to slander and 
suspicion. On hearing of Bonaparte's return she 
said naïyely to 
Iadame Gohier : 
, I am going to meet him; it is important that 
I should not be forestalled by his brothers, who 
ha\Te ahvays hated me. Of course I have nothing 
to fear from calun1ny: \vhen Bonaparte learns 
how much I have been in your society, he \vill be 
highly flattered at, and grateful for, the recep- 
tion that I have received in your house during his 
absence.'! 
But, as events sho\ved, Napoleon \vas not 
flattered in the smallest degree, as \yill be seen. 
'By a most unlucky n1istake,' says Eugène, 2 
, Iny mother, \vho, at the first ne\ys of his landing, 
had started to go and n1eet him at Lyons, took 
the road through Burgundy, \vhile he can1e by the 
Bourbonnais. I n this manner \ve reached Paris 
forty-eight hours before her.' 


1 G h . , 1\ 1 ' . , . 
o ler, .i\' en10nes, t. 1., p. 199. 


2 " I ' . ' t . .. 
...\ emOlres, . 1., p. 7.). 
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So it happened that, on October 16, at six in 
the 111orning, Napoleon found no one when he 
reached his house in the Rue Chantereine, and 
his irritation and jealousy \\
ere thereby increased, 
"Then J oséphine eventually arrived, he \vould 
not see her, and announced his formal intention of 
divorcing her. 
Alone in his room at that 11101nent, could 
Napoleon concentrate all his thoughts upon his 
domestic troubles? 
I t will be adnlitted that the situation was a 
curious òne. Here was a man who had landed 
suddenly, who had traversed France amid the 
acclatnations of the entire population, who, the 
mOlnent he sets foot in Paris, expects to hear his 
staircase resound with the tread of many persons 
coming to discuss with him the best 111eans for 
saving the State, and who finds himself threatened 
with endless worries and ,vith all the sickening 
preparations for a divorce suit. 
However, at first, he snapped his fingers at 
public opinion. \Ve may even suppose that, had 
J oséphine retired quietly and simply before her 
husband's anger, the divorce proceedings would 
have followed their natural course, while Napoleon 
would have occupied hinlself with other things, 
and the plot of the 18 Bru111aire would have been 
quite enough to absorb him entirely. 
Had Napoleon been intractable or pitiless, he 
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would have sternly locked his door and \vritten to 
his solicitor. But from the moment that he did 
not take radical measures, that he condescended 
to enter into explanations, and to undergo scenes 
and tears, J oséphine's cause \vas gained in 
advance. 
The considerations of public opinion, \vhich \vas 
not severe at that time upon the rupture of ties 
formed ".ithout any religious ceremony, \yould not 
have sufficed to turn 
 apoleon from his resolution, 
and that \,-as \vell kno\vn in the Rue Chantereine. 
Therefore, J oséphine did not attelnpt to brave 
her husband, nor to defy him to provoke a scanda 
hurtful to his political position. Kno\ving hinl 
as she did, she appealed to his heart only, and 
made the first breach, through \yhich later 
arguments \vere to pass, by sending to him her 
t\VO children, Hortense and Eugène. They 
thre\v themselves in tears at K apoleon's feet, 
imploring him not to abandon their mother. 
This heartrending scene} borro\ved fronl 
l\Iadanle d' Abrantès, 3 is discreetly confirnled by 
E ugène himself. 4 
'Before our return,' he says, 'nlY nlother's 
enemies had a free field, and used every oppor- 
tunityof damaging her in her husband's estinla- 
tion. I judged this from his cold reception 
of her, and sa,,,, ,,"ith grief that he had pre- 


3 'l\Iémoires,' t. ii., pp. 95, 96. 


4 Ibid., t. i., p. 7 6 . 
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served the bad in1pressions that I hoped I had 
destroyed when he took me into his confidence 
in Egypt.' 
Rourrienne, on his side, advances a further 
proof of the truth of our story, by saying: 
'Bonaparte \vas exasperated in the highest 
degree. He therefore received J oséphine with 
calculated severity, and with an expression of the 
coldest indifference. He remained three days 
","itl,out communicating with her.'5 
\Vhen about to con1plete a definite rupture, 
","here is the husband \vho does not hesitate and 
feel some con1passion at the idea that the \VOn1an 
once beloved is to find herself abandoned and 
left to face by herself all the terrible difficulties of 
life? Bonaparte, ","hose heart still retained a 
powerful in1pression of his former love, could not 
escape these feelings of protection and pity. 
l\Ioreover, had he not before him two unhappy 
children, in1ploring hin1 not to leave then1 
orphaned for a second time? He had to give 
\vay when he saw J oséphine, her eyes strearning 
with tears, in despair, conducted to his presence 
by Hortense and Eugène. Napoleon coulLl no 
longer restrain his en10tion ; he opened his élrI11S 
and forgave his \vife. 
o From that n1on1ent a new existence began 
between then1, and Josephine \\yas able to Ineasure 


5 Bourrienne, '
1émoires,' t. iii., p. 37. 
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the full depths of the abyss that she herself had 
holIo\ved. Contrary to her expectations, she 
found her husband prepared to hesitate at no 
extrelne Ineasure; she \vas seized ,vith terror at 
the idea that she might fall back into the condition 
of isolation \yithout prestige, ".hich she dreaded 
beyond everything else. 
Still obedient to all the instincts of her being, 
determined on no account to lose the advantages 
attaching to her position as 1\ apoleon's \vife, she 
felt the necessity of displaying her attachment to 
him. H encefor\vard she becanle anxious to 
please him, and at the time of the 18 Brumaire 
she \vas able to employ herself \yith much acute- 
ness in seconding his vie\ys. It \vas she \vho, 
in order to lull the vigilance of the President 
of the Directory, undertook to in\'ite hinl to 
breakfast at the very hour at \vhich the C()uþ 
d
 ftat \vas to take place. On the 17 Brumai re 
she \vrote :6 


'Come, my dear Gonier, ,vith your \vife, to 
breakfast \vith me at eight o'clock to-morro\v 
nlorolng. I \vant to talk to you about interesting 
111 a tters. 
, Good-bye, my dear Gohier; count ahyays upon 
IllY sincere friendship. 


, LAPAGERIE-BoXAPARTE.' 


6 Gohier, ' 
Ié1noires,' t. i., p. 234. 
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Later on, it was J oséphine who became 
sincerely in love with, and jealous of, Napoleon, as 
she gradually felt him falling away from her, and 
as, also, she felt herself growing older. 
He, completely disillusioned, I11ade the best of 
the relations that his wife had created. He 
sought to have a proper household, and his pre- 
occupation was to preserve his dignity as a n1an. 
Thus we see applied to his house the ordinary 
rules of the most prosaic d0I11esticity. I f he no 
longer expected to realize in his wife the ideal of 
his early days of devotion-if he had failed to 
find in I11arriage the charm of mutual love every 
day renewed-he at least, following the traditions 
in \vhich he had been brought up, ailned at main- 
taining a respectable fireside in the custon1ary 
Iniddle-class acceptation of the word. He did not 
cease to be thoughtful, affectionate, and solicitous 
for her comfort, and in that, perhaps, he was only 
yielding to the desire of seeing happy faces around 
him. 
To sum up, if one I11ay be allowed a con1- 
parison, which, though of a rather dangerous 
kind, seems to us to define the new position of 
affairs, we may say that Napoleon, forn1erly so 
romantic, became to his wife what the worthy 
. middle-class shopkeeper usually is to the partner 
of his home. 
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The Husband on a Can1paign-Prosaic Letters-Husband's 
.r\dvice. 


IF it be true, as has been said, that a man's style 
is himsel( ,ve can study Napoleon from his letters 
to J oséphine \vritten at different stages along his 
glorious road, on \vhich hë met sovereign princes, 
emperors, and kings of Europe, flattered by some, 
begged of by others, arbiter of the destinies of all. 
An1id all these ovations the n1an never changed. 
He remained perfectly simple, ,,-ith a sinlplicity 
and a good-nature that neither pomp nor magnifi- 
cence could alter. H is letters are those of a good 
paterfamilias on a business journey. 
This unalterable side of :\J apoleon's character 
\vill be brought into pron1inence by the fragm
nts 
\ve quote from his letters, \vritten at different steps 
in his career: 
, The \veather is so bad I have stayed in Paris. 
The fête \vas very fine, but it tired n1e rat
er, and 
the blister that has been put under my arm gives 
me much pain.' 
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, I have received fron1 London son1e plants for 
you) and have sent them to your gardener. If the 
weather be as bad at Plombières as it is here, you 
will not enjoy yourself. Everything kind to 
mamlna and Hortense.'l 
'I have received your letter) good little 
J oséphine. I was shooting yesterday at l\Iarly, 
and hurt my thun1b slightly in shooting at a wild 
boar. Your big son has been ill, but is better no\\". 
'1'0-night, I believe, these ladies will act" The 
Barber of Seville." '2 
, I have heard no 1110re of Hortense than if she 
\vere at Congo. I must \vrite and scold her.'3 
, Give no audience to T ---, and refuse to see 
him. Do not receive B-- except in presence 
of other people. . . . nor pron1ise to sign marriage 
contracts unless I have signed then1.'4 
'The Court here is very fine, the bride very 
handsome, and pleasant people everywhere, in- 
cluding the Electress, \vho seems very good- 
natured, although a daughter of the King of 
England. '5 
'I slept yesterday at the house of the old 
Elector of Treves, who is very welllodged.'6 


1 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. i., No. xxviii., Paris) I80r. 
2 Ibid., 1. i., No. xxx., June 23, 1803. 
3 Ibid., t. i., No. xxxiv., Osterode, August 14, 1804. 
4 Ibid., 1. i., No. xxxvi., October 6, 1804. Tallien, or Barras. 
5 Ibid., t. i., No. xxxvii., Ludwigsburg) October 4, 1805. 
ti Ibid., t. i., No. xl., Augsburg, October 10, 1805. 
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· I continue \ven, although the wedther is fright- 
ful; I change my clothps t\vice a day, it rains so 
much.'i 
'I could not have been more tired, nlY dear 
J oséphine, in a \vhole Inonth, and getting \vet 
through and having cold feet every day made me 
rather ill; but to-day I have not gone out, \vhich 
has rested me.'8 
O 'I t is long since I have had any ne\vs of you. 
\Vill the magni
cent fêtes at Basle and Stuttgart 
I make people forget the poor soldiers \yho live 
( covered \vith nlud, rain, and blood? Good-bye, 
my friend. 1\1 r eyes are better.'9 
From these last lines \ye may conclude that, in 
spite of her good intentions, J oséphine's real 
nature sonletinles got the better of her. She 
forgot everything if there \vere anything in the 
nature of gaieties or dissipation to take off her 
attention. I f. in this particular, she has remained 
the same as she \vas in 1796, Napoleon has much 
altered. He no longer scolds or loses his temper; 
it is in ternlS of sonle\vhat ponderous irony that 
he reprehends her negligence: 
, Great Enlpress,' he \vrites ten days later, ' not 
one letter fronl you have I had since you left 
Strasburg. You have been at Baden, Stuttgart, 
ï N"apoleon to Josephine, t. i., No. 'Xli., Augsburg, October 12, 
180 5. 
8 Ibid., t. i., No. xlii., Elchingen, October 19, 1805. 
9 Ibid., t. i., No. liii., Brunn, December 10, 1805. 
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and l\Iunich, without once \vriting to us. It is 
neither very kind nor very affectionate. I anl 
still at Brunn. The Russians have left, and I 
have a little rëspite. In a few days I shall decide 
what to do. Condescend, from the sun1I11it of 
your magnificence, to think of your slaves.'IG 
I t will be easily understood that: faithful to her 
; 
custom, J oséphine made her excuse of ill-health. 
The next day's letter proves it : 
'I have your letter of the 25th. I am very 
sorry to learn that you are un well; it is not a good 
preparation for a journey of a hundred leagues at 
this time of year.' I do not know what I shall do ; 
I depend on events; I have no will, I depend 
entirely upon \vhat happens. '11 
A few days later they Dlet at IV1 unich on the 
occasion of the lTIarriage of Prince E ugène. who. 
by the help of Napoleon, had gained the hand of 
Augusta, daughter of the I(ing of Bavaria. 
The correspondence reopened in 1806, with the 
campaign in Prussia. The lines that we are 
about to place before our readers were therefore 
written when his reputation \vas at its highest: 
'I have grown fatter since nlY departure. I 
travel between t
Tenty and twenty-five leagues a 
day, on horseback, in a carriage, in every manner, 
I go to bed at eight, and get up sonletimes at 


10 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. i., No. liv., !)ecenlber 19, 1805. 
11 Ibid., t. i., No. Iv., Schönbr
nn, December 
o, I
05. 
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midnight. I occasiónally dream that you are not 
yet in bed. '12 . 
, You are \vrong in sho\ving so much kindness 
to people \yho are un\vorthy of it. !\Iadame L- 
is a fool, so stupid, indeed, that you ought to see 
through and pay no attention to her.'13 
, 
I y dearest, your letter of January 20 has 
caused me pain; it is too sad. There is the 
misfortune of not being something of a déDole. 
You say that your happiness makes your glory; 
that is not generous, you ought to say: the 
happiness of others n1akes my glory; that is not 
conjugal, you ought to say: the happiness of my 
husband makes my glory; that is not maternal, 
you ought to say: the happiness of my children 
makes my glory. But as people, husbands and 
children \yant a little glory to make them happy, 
you must not be shocked at it! J oséphine, your 
heart is excellent and your reason feeble. You 
feel keenly, but you argue indifferently. There, 
no\y I have scolded you enough; I \yant you to 
be happy and contented \vith your lot. '14 
, I send you a letter from General Darmagnac, 
a very good soldier \yho commanded the 3 2nd . 
He is much attached to me. If 1\Iadame de 
Richemont is rich and it \yould be a good match, 


I
 Kapoleon to Joséphine, t. i., 
o. Iviii., October 13, 1806. 
13 Ibid., t. i., Ko. lxviii., Berlin, November 29, 1806. 
1-1 Ibid., t. i., Nc. xciii., February, 1807. 
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I should see the marriage \vith pleasure. l\Iake 
them acquainted with each other. '15 
'. . . . Paris will give you back cheerfulness 
and serenity; the return to your accustomed habits 
will restore your health. I am wonderfully well. 
The weather and the country are both bad. l\Iy 
affairs prosper. I t freezes and tha \VS every 
twenty-four hours. I never saw such a strange 
. '16 
winter. . . . 
'I am glad to see that you have been to the 
opera, and that you intend to receive once a week. 
Go to the play son1etin1es, and ahvays to the best 
box. I am delighted at the fêtes that people are 
giving you. '17 
, My dearest, I have not \\J
ritten to you for two 
or three days. I reproach n1yself for it, as I know 
how uneasy you are. I an1 very well, and my 
business is going well. I am in a wretched 
village where I shall still have to pass S0111e 
time; it is not the same as a large town. I tell 
you again, I have never been so well; you will 
find me much fatter. The \\JTeather here is like 
spring; the snow is melting, the rivers thawing; 
it delights me.'18 


15 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. xcviii., Preussich- Eylau, 
February 12, 1807. 
16 Ibid., t. i., No. cii., Liebstadt, January 21, 1807, 2 o'clock in 
the morning. 
17 Ibid., t. i., No. ciii., Liebstadt, February 2 I, 1807. 
18 Ibid., t. i., Ko. cv., Osterode, 11arch 2, 1807. 
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, In e,"erything you must li,.e exactly as you did 
\vhen I \yas at Paris. You did not then go out 
to see plays in small theatres or other places. 
You must ahvays go to the best box. Grandeur 
has its dra\ybacks. ...-\n Empress cannot go to 
the places ,,-hich private persons may frequent. '19 
'See little of 
Iadame de P- She is a 
\voman \vho keeps bad society, \yhich is too 
common and too 10"..'20 
'I have just mo,.ed my headquarters to a ,-ery 
fine country house some\yhat resembling that 
belonging to Bessières, ,,-here I have plenty of 
fireplaces. This is yery pleasant to me, as I 
often get up in the night and like to see the 
fi reo '
1 
'I am told that the Arch -Chancellor (Cam ba- 
cérès) is in loye. Is it a joke or is it true? 
I t has amused me; you might haye told ll1e 
of it !':.
 
, I have noticed \yith regret the bad conduct of 
?\Iadame- Could you not tell her to lead a 
better life, as she may other\yise bring do\yn upon 
herself trouble \yith her husband? i\ apoleon
3 is 


If! X apoleon to J oséphine, t. i., X o. cxii., Osterode, 
Iarch 25, 
180 7. 
20 Ibid., t. i., No. cxiii., Osterode, 
Iarch 2 j, ] 807. 
21 Ibid., t. i., 
 o. cxv., Finkenstein, _\pril 2, 1807. 
2
 Ibid., t. i., 
o. cxxi., Finkenstein, 
Iay 2, 1807. 
23 Charles Napoleon, Crown Prince of Holland, was suffer- 
ing from an illness of which he died at the Hague, 1[ ay 5 
180 7. 
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\velI, they teIl me. I can imagine the pain his 
illness must have caused his poor mother; but 
measles is a disease to which everyone is liable. 
I hope that he has been vaccinated, and that he 
will escape small-pox. '24 
, I can picture to myself an the grief that poor 
Napoleon's death must have caused you. You 
can understand the grief that I feel. I wish I 
could be \vith you to see that you were moderate 
and wise in your sorro\v. You have had the 
happiness never to lose a child. but it is ope of the 
conditions attached to our human \vretchedness. 
Let nle hear that you are reasonable, and that you 
keep \vell. \\T ould you add to my pain ?'25 
Several successive letters are filled \yith con- 
solations; \\.e extract these ,vords addressed to 
Hortense : 
-- 
, Take care of your health, try to distract your 
thoughts, and remenlber that life is strewn with so 
many difficulties, and l11ay be the source of so many 
. evils, that perhaps death is not the greatest of all. '2ß 
I t ,vas not until the celebrated interview at 
Tilsit that the correspondence bet\veen Napoleon 
and J oséphine resumed its ordinary tone. The 
memorable meeting of the three Emperors has 


2-1 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. cxxiii., Finkenstein, 
l\Iay 12, 1807. 
2;; Ibid., t. i., No. cxxiv., Finkenstein, J\fay 14, 1807. 
2(; Ibid., t. i. (to the Queen of Holland), Finkenstein, :Nlay 20, 
180 7. 
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given rise to various hyperbolical narratives. \\T e 
shall see fron1 the pen of the principal actor in this 
great event, formerly a hUlnble sub-lieutenant of 
artillery. no,v courted by the heirs of the oldest 
monarchies of Europe, ho,v simple it ,vas \\-hen 
stripped of all exaggeration and reduced to its 
ordinary proportions : 
. ':\Iy friend, I have just seen the Emperor 
Alexander, and ,,-as ,-ery pleased ,,-ith him. He 
is a very fin
, strong. handsome young l11an; he 
has n10re ,vit tl)an is commonly thought. He is 
coming to lodge in Tilsit to-n10rrO\V. '
ï 
'l\ly dearest, 
\Ionsieur de Turenne ,viII give 
you all the details of ,vhat is happening here. {. 
think I told you that the Emperor of Russia 
drank your health very graciously. He and the 
l{ing of Prussia dine ,vith me every day. I hope 
that you are happy. Good-bye, my dearest; a 
thousand loves. '
8 
, The beautiful Queen of Prussia dined ,vith me 
yesterday. I had to defend myself. as she ,vished 
to compel me to make further concessions to her 
husband; but I ,vas quite gallant. and stood to 
my policy. She is very pleasant. I ,viII give 
you details later that \vould be ilnpossible to tell 
you \vithout being too long. By the time you 


. 2-;- Napoleon to Joséphine,1. i., l\o. cxxxvi., Tilsit, June 25, 
180 7. 
28 Ibid., t. i., No. cxxxvii., Tilsit, July 3, 1807. 
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read this, peace \vith Prussia and Russia \vill be 
concluded, and J erôme recognized King of \\T est- 
phalia, \vith three millions of subjects. This news 
is for yourself alone. '29 
'I reached Dresden yesterday at five in the 
afternoon, very \vell, although I remained a 
hundred hours in my carriage without getting 
do\vn. I anl staying with the l(ing of Saxony. 
\vith whom I am much pleased. So I anl half- 
way on my journey back to you. I t may be that I 
shall come to Saint Cloud like a jealous husband 
one of these fine nights; I \varn you. '30 
During the years 1808 and 1809, we find 
Napoleon taking part in the war in Spain, then at 
the interview between the sovereigns at Erfurt, 
and finally at his last campaign in Austria, termi- 
nating \vith the battle of Wagram. 
'I have arrived here \veIl, but a little tried, as 
the road is dull and very bacL I anl glad that 
you did not conle, as the houses are bad and very 
small. I am going to move into a country house 
to-day about half a league fronl the to\vn. '31 
'The I nfant Don Charles and five or six 
grandees of Spain are here, the Prince of the 
Asturias about twenty leagues off. l{ing Charles 
and the Queen are just c0111ing. I know not 



!) Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. cxxxix., Tilsit, July 7, 180 7. 
30 Ibid., t. i., No. exl., Dresden, July 18, 1807. 
31 Ibid., t. i., No. cxliv., Bayonne, April 16, 1808. 
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,vhere to put Up all these people. They are all 
still at the inn. I t took n1e a minute or t,vo to 
understand your jokes; I laughed over your 
recollections. You \VOn1en have ,vonderful 
meIl1ories, Pray remenlber me to n1Y friends at 
Bordeaux; I an1 too busy to do anything n1yself. '32 
, I had the Prince of the Asturias and his court 
to dinner yesterday. I t gave nle a great deal of 
trouble. '33 
, I have just been shooting over the battle-field 
of J éna. \Ve breakfasted on the spot \vhere I 
passed the night in a tent. I ,vas present at the 
ball at \ \T eimar. The En1peror Alexander dances; 
I do not. \ \
hen one is forty one is forty. 1\1 y 
general health is good, in spite of sonle little ail- 
nlen ts. '31 
, 1\1 y dear, I cannot ,vrite much to you, I anl 
so busy. Conversations lasting all day long do 
not tend to cure my cold. Ho\vever, everything 
is going on ,veIl. I am pleased \vith Alexander, 
and think he ought to be \vith n1e. \Vere he a 
,voman, I think I should make lo\ye to him. I 
shall be ,vith you shortly; see that I find you 
looking plump and ,veIl. '35 


32 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. ii., Xo. cxlv., Bayonne, .A..prilI7, 
1808. 
33 ibid., t. ii., Bayonne, April 2 I, 1808. 
34 Ibid., t. ii., No. cxlix., Erfurt, October 9, 1808. 
35 Ibid., t, ii., K o. cl" Erfurt, no date. 
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'I have received your letter. PrdY tell llle 
\vhat mean the reforms that Hortense is making. 
They say she is sending a\vay servants. Do 
they refuse her \vhat is necessary? T ell me about 
it; reforms are not suitable.'3ß 
, You must establish yourself at the Tuileries 
on the 12th. I have authorized Kourakin's 
presentation to you and the family. Receive 
hinl well, and allo\v hinl to play at your 
table. '37 

 I shall come to Paris as soon as I think it 
advisable. I warn you to be\vare of ghosts: 
son1e fine day, at two in the morning. . . . '38 
, I have written that you nlay go to Plonlbières. 
I do not care about your going to Baden. The 
death of the Duke of 1\10ntebello, which occurred 
this nlorning, has nluch grieved me. Thus finishes 
everything! ! ! 
'Adieu, nlY friend; if there is anything in your 
power which may tend to console the poor 
l\laréchale, do it.'39 
'. . . 1\1 y enernies are beaten, crushed, com- 
pletely put to flight. .:Viy health is perfect to-day. 
Yesterday I was rather unwell with a bilious 


36 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. ii., No. clvii., Chamnlartin (near 
l\1adrid), Decembe
 10, 1808. 
37 Ibid., t. ii., No. dviii., l\ladrid, Decen1ber 2 I, 1808. 
38 ibid., t. ii.) No. c1xiv., Valladolid,Jan.uary 9, 180 9. 
30 Ibid., t. ii., No. c1xxi., Ebe.rsdorff, 
!\lay 3 It I 809
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attack, caused by over-fatigue; but that has done 
me good.'40 
'I see by your letter that you will arrive in 
Paris or at l\Ialmaison on the I 8th. You ,,"ould 
have been burnt up by the heat here, \vhich is 
intense. :\Ialmaison \\,ill be dried and parched by 
this \veather. 
I y health is good, though I catch 
cold in consequence of the great heat. '41 
, I have received your letter of the 16th. I see 
that you are ,veIl. The house (Boisþréau. 
beloJlging to .1JI dllc. JulieJl) is not \vorth more than 
J 20,000 francs CC 4.800); they \vill never get 
n10re for it. Ho\vever, I leave you absolute 
nlistress to do as you please; but \\yhen once you 
have bought it, do not go and pull it do\vn to 
make room for a rocker\-. .42 

 
'I have recei \.ed your letter. Be careful. and 
take care of yourself at night, for very shortly you 
\vill hear a great noise. . . . '-13 


40 T I J é h . ..", T 1 \\ 1 lk d ff 

 apo eon to os pIne, t. 11., 
 '\ o. c xxvii., 0 ers or , 
July 9, 1809, 2 o'clock in the morning. 
41 Ibid., t. ii., Xo. clxxi., Schönbrunn, ...-\pril 21. 1809. 
42 Ibid., t. ii., 
o. clxxv., Schönbrunn, September 23, 1809. 
43 Ibid., 1. ii., No. clxxvi., Schönbrunn, September 25, 1809. 
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Napoleon's Letters to J oséphine- \Vhat he calls his Business- 
Simple Stories of the Pomp of History. 


THE further one advances in this study, the more 
one must recognize that, in Napoleon, the private 
individual cannot be judged by the standard of the 
public Inan. I t is clear, frorn the letters quoted 
above, thd.t his style in private correspondence 
has nothing in comnlon with that used in official 
documents. 
H is proclamations, his announcemen ts of victory, 
have remained as models of n1ilitary ardour, of 
which one might expect to find some reflection in 
his personal letters. But such is not the case. 
\Vhen he writes to the Empress of his successes 
in war, one could fancy that he was a good 
n1erchant writing home to his wife about a piece 
of business successfully carried through; to hinl 
they are 1Jlattcrs of business which succeed more 
or less voTell. 'rhus, for example, writing after the 
taking of Augsburg, he says: (We have opened 
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the campaign ,,-ith some fairly remarkable 
successes.'l After the entry of the French into 
:\Iunich: · The enemy haye been beaten, have 
lost their head, and all foretells Ine a successful 
calnpaign, the shortest and most brilliant I have 
yet achieyed.'2 After the yictory at Elchingen, 
and the surrender of VInl: 'I have carried out 
nlY design. I have destroyed the Austrian ...\rmy 
by sinlple tnarches. I ha,.e taken 120,000 
prisoners, 120 pieces of cannon, more than ninety 
flags, and thirty generals. I am going to attack 
the Russians no\v; they are done for. I am 
pleased \yith my army. Good-bye, my J oséphine ; 
everything kind to everybody.'3 
\\"'hen \vithin three da,.s' march of ''''Ìenna, after 
.; 
a series of combats ,yhich ahya,-s ended in fresh 
.; 
victories, 
 apoleon ,yrites: '
I y business is going 
on satisfactorily_ 
I y enemies must have n10re 
cares than I. Good-bye, my J oséphine; I am 
going to bed.'4 
Some expansion, some pride, \vas pennissible, 
,vhen for the first time he entered a great 
capital as conqueror; but that event only inspired 
Napoleon \vi th these simple ,yords: 'I ha ,.e been 


1 Xapoleon to Joséphine, t. i., Ko, xl., Augsburg, October 10, 
180 5. 
2 Ibid., t. i" Xo. xli., October 12, 1805. 
:3 Ibid., t. i., Xo. xlii., Elchingen, October 19, 1805. 
4 .Ibid., t. i., No. xlvi., Haag, November 3, 1805. 
YOL. I. 16 
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now two days in Vienna, my dearest. I an1 a little 
fatigued. I have not yet seen the city by day, 
but went through it hastily one night. 1'0-morrow 
I receive the notables and leading people.'5 This 
is the manner in which he announces the battle 
of Austerlitz: 'I have beaten the Russian and 
Austrian arnlies, commanded by the t\VO Enlperors. 
I anl a little tired, as I have bivouacked for the 
last week out of doors, and the nights have been 
rather cold. I sleep to-night in the house of the 
Prince von Kaunitz, and hope to get two or three 
hours' rest.'6 Two days later the Emperor of 
Austria asks for peace, and Napoleon writes: 'I 
saw the Emperor of Germany yesterday in my 
tent, and we talked for t\"'"O hours. vVe have 
agreed to make peace quickly.' 
On the eve of the battle of J éna, amidst the 
innumerable worries by which he is assailed, the 
Emperor, writing to J oséphine at two o'clock in 
the morning, says: 
'I am now at Gera, my dearest; things are 
going as well as I could wish. \Vith God's help, 
I think they will take in a few days a terrible 
shape for the poor King of Prussia, whom I 
pity personally, as he is a very good man. The 
Queen is at Erfurt with the King. If she wishes 


5 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. xlviii., Vienna, N ovelU- 
ber 15, 180 5. 
6 ibid., t. i., No.!., Austerlitz, December 3, 1805. 
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to see a battle, she \vill have that cruel pleasure. 
I am \vonderfully \vell. '7 
'I have carried out good manæuvres against 
the Prussians.'8 Such is the modest opening to 
Napoleon's letter the day after the battle of J éna. 
He continues: 
, I have gained a great victory: there \vere 
150,000 men against lTIe; I have taken 20,000 
prisoners, 100 pieces of cannon, and some flags. 
I \vas in presence of, and near to, the King of 
Prussia. I nearly took him prisoner, and the 
Queen as \vell. I have slept out of doors the last 
t\VO nights. I am \vonderfully \veI1.: 9 
If he felt any legitimate pride at entering the 
palace of Frederick the Great at Potsdam, there is 
no trace of it to be found in his letter. ' I have 
been at Potsdam, my dearest, since yesterday, and 
shall remain there to-day. I am still satisfied 
\\-ith my business. 1\1 y health is good and the 
\veather fine. I think Sans Souci a charming 
place. Good-bye, my friend. Eyerything kind 
to Hortense and to l\Ionsieur Napoleon. '10 
Not a ,,"ord about his triumphal entry into 
Berlin; his first letter dated froIn there begins : 


ï Xapoleon to Joséphine, t. i., No. Iviii.,'Gera, October 13, 
1805, 2 in the morning. 
S Ibid., t. i., No. lix., Jéna, October 15, 1806, 3 in the 
mornIng, 
9 Ibid. 
10 Ibid., t. i., No. lxii., Potsdam, October 24, 1806. 
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, The \\-eather here is magnificent; we have not 
had a drop of rain during the \vhole canlpaign. I 
am very well, and all is going fanlously. Good- 
bye; I have had a letter from Monsieur Napoleon; 
I do not believe it is frolll him, but frolll 
Hortense. '11 
'[he taking of Stettin, l\lagdeburg, and Lubeck, 
and the entry into \Varsaw, are all announced 
with the same sinlplicity. The day after the 
battle of Eylau he writes: 
, \Ve had a great battle yesterday; the victory 
relllained \vith me, but I have lost many l11en. 
'fhe enemy's losses, more considerable still, do not 
console me. I send you these two lines myself, 
although I am much fatigued, just to let you know 
that I am well and that I love you. '12 
Here is his account of the battle of Fried- 
land: 
, My dearest, I only send you one word, as I 
am very tired. I have been bivouacking for 
many nights. 1\1 y children have worthily kept 
the anniversary of l\larengo (l\Iarengo June 14, 
1800, Friedland June J 4, 1807). 
"[he battle of Friedland will be as celebrated 
and as glorious for my people. I successfully out- 


11 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. lxiii., Berlin, N ovenl- 
ber I, 1806, 2 in the morning. 
12 Ibid., t. i., No. xciv., Eylau, February 9, 1807, 3 in the 
mornIng. 
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manæuvred the enemy. Do not be uneasy, but 
be happy. Good-bye; my horse \vaits. '13 
F rom Spain, just before setting out to fight the 
English, he \vrites : 
'I ain just starting to outdo the English, who 
seem to have received reinforcements and to be 
inclined to swagger in consequence.'14 
The last victory \vhich he had to report before 
the divorce \vas, that of \Vagram, and he thus 
expresses hilllself: 
, I send you one page to tell you the good news 
of the battle of Ebersdorf, which I won on the 5th, 
and of that of \Vagran1, \vhich I won on the 6th. 
The enemy's arn1Y is fleeing in disorder, and all 
is going as \vell as possible. I am burned by the 
sun. Good-bye, dearest; I embrace you. My 
best love to Hortense. '15 


13 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. L, No. CXXXll., Friedland, 
June IS, 180 7. 
14 Ibid., t. ii., No. c1xix., 1Iadrid, Deceinber 22, 1808. 
15 Ibid., t. ii., No. clxxv., Ebersdorf, July 7, 1809. 
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Married Life at the Tuileries-Affection for Hortense de Beau- 
harnais and her Children- U nde Bibiche- Refutation of 
an Infamous Calumny. 


FRO:\1 these letters, one can easily picture what 
the domestic life of the writer was like. Napoleon 
was a peaceful husband, desiring tranquillity at 
home above everything, He himself said to 
Roederer: 'If I found no pleasures in my home 
life I should be too miserable.'1 
, Once the quarrels of the first years were over,' 
says Thibaudeau, 'it was, on the whole, a happy 
household. '2 
'The Emperor,' says Mdlle. A vrillon, 3 was, in 
reality, one of the best husbands I have ever 
known. When the Empress was poorly, he 
passed near her every hour that he could spare 
from his work. He al\vays went into her room 
before going to bed, and very often, when he 
woke in the night, he would send his nlameluke 
1 R d ' 1\1 '. , . 
oe erer, emOlres, t. 1., p. 5 IS. 
2 r l ' h . b d ' C I ' . 
I au eau, onsu at, t. 1., p. 19. 
:! Mdl1e. Avrillon, 'Mémoires,' t. i., p. 203. 
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for ne\vs of her l\Iajesty, or else come himself. 
He ,vas tenderly attached to her.' 
, H ow touching ,vas the peace that reigned in 
the Irnperial household I' says Constant. 'The 
En1peror ,vas full of attentions for his \vife, and 
used to amuse hirnself by kissing her on her neck 
and the cheeks, tapping her face, and calling her 
his " great stupid." '4 
The same eye-\vitnesses, valet and lady's-maid, 
people for ,vhom domestic life has no secrets, shall 
complete for us the picture of this I mperial house- 
hold, ,vhere all ordinary habits have taken root. 
'The Emperor,' says :\IdlIe. rlvrilIon, 'con- 
tinued, as ,vhen he ,vas First Consul, to share the 
Empress's bedroom; after the consecration he 
slept in his o,vn, and it ,yas only occasionally that 
husband and ,vife came together. There ,v::ts a 
secret staircase by 'v hich the Emperor descended 
fron1 his apartment to that of the Empress. As 
he rose \.ery early, he often used to con1e do,vn 
before his ,vife ,vas up. 
, At other times, as he liked to go to bed very 
early, he used to send for her as soon as he ,vas 
in bed, and then the Empress quitted everything 
in order to obey the smallest desires of her 
husband, \vhich she ,vas in the habit of regarding 
as orders. The Emperor ,vas very fond of talking 
to her, and their conversations used to last for 


4 Constant, '
Iémoires,' 1. ii., p. I 15. 
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hours. She often read new books to him; he 
liked her to read to hin1, as she read adn1irably 
and much enjoyed reading aloud. \\Then the 
Emperor sho,ved an inclination to go to sleep, 
the Empress used to descend a little staircase and 
rejoin the company in the drawing-room just as 
she had left them.'5 
'vVhen the Emperor,' says Constant,6 'intended 
to pass the night with his wife, he used to undress 
in his own room, whence he ,vent out clad in a 
dressing-gown with a silk handkerchief on his 
head. I ,val ked before hin1, candlestick in hand. 
_A t the end of the corridor ,vas a staircase of 
fifteen or sixteen steps, leading to J oséphine's 
apartment. I t was a great pleasure to her to 
receive a visit from the Emperor; the whole 
house knew of it next day. 
'I can see her now, rubbing her little hands, 
and saying to all who came near her: "I ,vas 
rather late in getting up this morning, but, you 
see, Bonaparte came to pass the night \vi th n1e." , 
We know that, having no children of his o\vn, 
'he served as father to those of his "\-vife. and,' 
adds Thibaudeau, 'he could not have been fonder 
of them.'7 The En1peror liked talking about his 
domestic virtues, whether he was really proud of 
them, or whether he wished to set an example. 



 Mdlle. Avrillon, 'Mémoires,' t. i., p. 124. 
6 ' M ' . , . 7 ' c 1 , 6 
emolres, t. 1., p. 130. onsu at, p. 2 . 
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'At home,' he said to Roederer, I am an 
affectionate man; I play \vith the children, talk to 
my \yife, read novels to them.'8 
J oséphine adored her t\VO children, E ugène and 
Hortense de Beauharnais. Napoleon, true to his 
promise, gave them an affection \v hich never 
failed; they could ahvays consider the Imperial 
palace as their home. 
The children of Hortense \vere no less spoiled 
by the Emperor than by their grandmother. 
1\ apoleon \vas ahvays at his best in the familiarity 
of daily life. 
, Uncle Bibiche! Uncle Bibiche!' This ex- 
clarnation came from a child of scarcely five years 
of age, running breathlessly in the park of Saint- 
Cloud after a man visible in the distance follo\yed 
by a troop of gazelles, to \vhom he \vas distribut- 
ing pinches of snuff, disputed eagerly. The child 
\vas the eldest son of Hortense, and the distributor 
of snuff \yas Napoleon, \vho had earned the name 
of ' Uncle Bibiche' by the pleasure that he took 
in setting the boy on the back of one of the 
gazelles and \valking him about, to the intense 
joy of the child, \\-ho \vas carefully held on by his 
uncle. 
The Emperor loved all children. and ,,-as 
devoted to this one in particular. He often took 
him on his knee at luncheon-time, and amused 


8 Roederer, '
Iélnoires,' t. iii.. p. 54-2. 
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himself by n1aking him eat lentils one at a time. 
The impertinences that the Emperor permitted 
to the little Napoleon form the subject of a 
celebrated picture by Gérard, in which the 
Sovereign is represented followed by his nephew, 
dragging after him the Imperial s\vord and wear- 
ing the legendary little hat. 9 
The child, it appears, was charming, and, more- 
over, possessed of great adn1iration for his uncle. 
When he pass
d in front of the grenadiers in the 
T uileries gardens, the boy wo.uld call out: 'Long 
live grandpapa, the soldier 1'10 
· I t used to be, , says M dlle. A vrilIon, 'a real 
holiday for the En1peror, when Queen Hortense 
came to see her mother, bringing her two children. 
Napoleon would take them in his arms, caress 
them, often tease then1, and burst into laughter, 
as if he had been their own age, \vhen, accord- 
ing to his custom, he had sn1eared their faces with 
cream or jaln. '11 
Not even a good feeling can escape male- 
volence. \Vhat! the Elnperor could feel a pure 
affection for the daughter of his ,vife and for the 
little children \vho, as a matter of fact, \vere his 
direct nephews, being the children of his brother 
Louis Bonaparte. Impossible 1 exclailn the back- 


9 C ' M ' . ,... 6 8 
on stant, .c _emOlres, t. 111., pp. 23 -23 . 
10 R d ' ' I ' . , ... 
oe erer, ....\ en10lres, t. Ill., p. 5 I 5. 
11 IVldlle. ....\ vrinon, ':J\1én10ires,' t. i., p. 151. 
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biters, and, in their determination to run do\vn 
everything, they explain these feelings by the most 
monstrous hypothesis imaginable: 'N" apoleon ,,-as 
the lover of his wife's daughter, of the \vife of his 
brother Louis !' 
This is a piece of gratuitous infarny, easy to 
invent, not less easy to propagate ,,-hen one 
declines the trouble of adducing any proof. 
Fouché, the man capable of every abomination, 
has taken pleasure in repeating this disgusting 
story \vithout circumlocution, and has even added 
that it \vas ] oséphine \vho encouraged her daughter 
to receive Bonaparte's attentions. 12 
Nevertheless, it has been necessary to defend 
the Emperor's memory against this abominable 
accusation. Even his enemies themselves, \yith 
Bourrienne at their head, have come for\yard ,,-ith 
a formal den iaI. 
, They lie in their throats,' he says, '\yho pre- 
tend that Bonaparte had for Hortense any feelings 
except those of a stepfather for his stepdaughter. '13 
I\ladan1e de Rén1usat hersel
 speaking of Hor- 
tense, says: 'The manner in ,,-hich the Emperor 
used to speak of her gives an absolute denial to 
the accusations of \vhich she \vas the object. '14 
The most intimate \yitnesses of 
 apoleon's 


12 Fouché, '1Iémoires,' t. i., p. 3 I 5. 
]3 Bourrienne, , 
Iémoires,' t. iv., p. 32;'. 
14 '::\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 133. 
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cl0111estic life are not less affirmative in the same 
sense. 
'The lying rumours,' says Mdlle. A vrillon, 
, "'9hich \vere going about respecting an inlaginary 
intinlacy bet\veen the First Consul and his step- 
daughter are of the class of those that one must 
not even refute, lest one should give them an 
inlportance that they do not merit. People alone 
\vho had been actors in, or witnesses of, the de- 
baucheries of the reign of Louis XV., could put 
any faith in thenl.'lfi 
Again, we read in the memoirs of l\Iadame 
Durand, \vife of the General of that name : 
, I t is certain that Napoleon was never on too 
intinlate terms with Hortense de Beauharnais, 
\vhom he loved as he did Eugène, because they 
\vere the children of his wife. '16 
, I can declare upon my honour,' says Constant,17 
, that the infamous desires attributed to him never 
entered his head. v\Then Hortense wanted a 
favour, she always had recourse to the secretaries 
and immediate surroundings of the Emperor. 
Would she have done this had there been the 
slnalIest foundation for the horrible rumours set 
afloat by his and her enemies ?' 
Even without these irrefutable witnesses, how 


15 'Mémoires,' t. i., p. 152. 
lû 'Mérnoires de la Générale Durand,' p. 2. 
17 'Mémoires,' t. i., p. 92. 
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can anyone dare to imagine that that man, so 
penetrated \vith a sense of family duty, jealous 
both of the glory and of the respectability of the 
name of Bonaparte, should ha\?e become, all of a 
sudden, so devoid of moral decency as to n1arry 
his mistress, daughter of his ,vife, to his favourite 
brother, to the very one to ,vhom he had almost 
been a father, and \vhom he had brought up on 
his meagre pittance as a subaltern? 
Finally, \vhy should not the Emperor have been 
just as fond of Hortense as he \\
as of J oséphine's 
other child, E ugène de Beauharnais ? 
There was in Napoleon, side by side with real 
affection, a constant determination to carry out 
his obligations, and to keep' the promise he had 
made of giving fatherly protection to the children 
of his ,vife. 
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XI. 


Paternal Affection for Eugène-His Marriage-The Emperor's 
Care for the New Establishment-Affection for Eugène's 
'Vife. 


I N all points Napoleon was the best of fathers for 
Eugène. Here are his special recommendations 
to the young man during the campaign in Egypt: 
, Always march with the infantry. Do not trust 
the Arabs; and sleep under a tent. \V rite to n1e 
at every opportunity. I love yoU.'l 
'Remember not to sleep in the open air, or 
with your eyes uncovered. I en1 brace you. '2 
On his side, E ugène evinced his gratitude for 
Napoleon's kindness by showing himself careful 
for and devoted to him. 
. 'If a cannon be fired, Eugène goes to see what 
it is,' says the First Consul. 'If I have a ditch 
to cross, he gives me his hand.'3 


1 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. V., p. 205, No. 3,75 J , 
Headquarters, Cairo, December I I, J 798. 
2 ibid., t. v., p. ZII, No. 3.761, Headquarters, Cairo, 
December 16, 1798. 
B Roederer, '1Iémoires,' 1. iii., p. 5 IS. 
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He used constantly to quote him as a model 
for all the young men of his age.-1 
\\Then the interests of the service appeared to 
require it, Napoleon son1etimes scolded E ugène 
very severely, as for instance: 'I do not kno\v 
ho\v to express my displeasure \vith you,' but 
in every case, after these reproaches. "ge find 
a sentence intended to soften them, such as: 
'Do not believe, ho\vever, that this prevents 
me from doing justice to the goodness of your 
heart. '5 
\Vere not all the little unpleasantnesses, conse- 
quent upon his situation, that the Viceroy of Italy 
had to endure, made up to him \yhen the Emperor 
\vrote : 
, Nothing could add to my feelings for you; 
my heart kno\vs nothing more dear to it than you. 
These feelings are unalterable. Every time I 
see you display talent, or that I hear good 
accounts of you, my heart experiences a very 
pleasant feeling of satisfaction' ?6 
Or \vhen he received from his adopted father 
presents that \vere priceless?- 
c 1\1 y son, I send you for a N e\v Year's gift a 


4 l\Idlle. A vrillon, , 
lémoires,' t. i., p. 308. 
5 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' 1. xL, p. 68, No. 9,053, 
Camp at Boulogne, August 6, 1805, to Prince Eugène. 
6 Ibid., t. xii., p. 193, No, 9,979, to Prince Eugène, Paris, 
1\Iarch 15, 1806. 
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s\vord that I ,yore on the battlefields of I taly. I 
hope it ,vill bring you good luck.'7 
Eugène's inflexible chief was also a devoted 
friend, as \ye see fron1 this letter: 
, 1\1 y son, I cannot say that I think much either 
of 1\lonsieur Caln1elet, or of your architect; I 
have sent them both away. I t is absurd to spend 
1,500,000 francs (
60,000) upon a house so small 
as yours, and the \vork that they have done in 
it is not \vorth a quarter of the sum. Be careful 
to do nothing \"ithout having estimates before- 
hand. Do not, however, trouble about your 
house; I put an ell1bargo on it. \\,Thenever you 
con1e to Paris you will, of course, live in n1Y 
palace.'s 
v\Then the question arose of the n1arriage 
bet\\i-een Prince Eugène and Augusta, daughter 
of the King of Bavaria, the Enlperor settled all 
difficulties by adopting the bridegroom. 9 The 
notice to the Senate is dated February 1, 1805; 
but the official proposal and the marriage were 
postponed in consequence of the occupations of 
the Emperor, \vho wished to be present at the 
\vedding ceremony, which was celebrated on 
January 14, 1806. 


7 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,'t. xvi., p. 227, No. 13,428, 
Paris, J an uary 3, 1808. 
S Ibid., t. xii., p. 63, No. 9,845, Paris, January 18, 1806. 
9 1\ldlle. A vrillon, t. i., p. 3 08 . 
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Hear ho\v :ï\ apoleon spoke to the young \yife 
of his adopted son imnlediately after the marriage: 
, The feelings that I entertain for you \vill only 
increase as time goes on. Amid all my affairs, 
none \vill eyer be dearer to me than those \\-hich 
can tend to secure the happiness of my children. 
Believe, ...A.ugusta, that I love you as a father, and 
that I expect you to sho\v me a daughter's devo- 
tion. 1'ake care of yourself on your journey, and 
especially in the ne\v climate to \yhich you are 
going. Renlember that I do not \yish you to be 
ill. I conclude, my child, by gi\ying you nlY 
paternal blessing.'IO 
Everything in the young establishnlent inter- 
ests him; his solicitude even becomes indiscreet 
curiosity sometimes. 
, Everything affectionate to the Princess,' he 
\\-rites to E ugène. 'I am most anxious to kno\y 
ho\y she bore the journey and her ne\v experi- 
ences. Tell her ho\v much I loye her. '11 
The interest he takes in the young couple is 
constantly present in Napoleon's letters, and one 
can ahvays trace the kind father \vho thinks of 
nothing but the happiness of his children: 
, 
I y daughter, I cannot say ho\v delighted I 


10 'Correspondence of r\apoleon 1.,' t. xi., p. 546, Xo. 9,683, 
"to Princess Augusta, Stuttgard, January 19, 1806. 
11 n.'.J . , N P . E ' P . 
J.ulu., t. Xl., p. 500,1 O. 9,712, to nnce ugene, ans, 
January 27, 1806. 
YOL. I. 17 
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am at the assurance of happiness contained in 
your letter. I have ordered a little library of 
books to be arranged for you. I hope that the 
Empress will send you some fashions, and that 
you will also tell me \vhat I can send you to 
assure you that I am thinking of you, and of 
\vhat can give pleasure to you and Eugène. Le 
 
your purse always be open to the wives and 
children of soldiers; nothing you could do \vould 
touch me more deeply.'12 
'I send you my portrait, as a proof of my 
esteem and affection. I have heard with great 
pleasure all the good that has been said of you. 
Tell Eugène how n1uch I love him, and how glad 
I am to know that you are both happy.'13 
Above all things, the Emperor \vished that his 
son's wife should be happy. \\Tith this object, 
the man always so severe with respect to hard 
work derogated from his principles: 
, 1\1 y son, you work too hard; your life is too 
monotonous. I t is all very well for you. But 
you have a wife who is enceinte. . . . Why do 
you not go to the theatre once a week in the 
large box? I think you must have a little hunt- 
ing establishment, too. I \vill willingly arrange 
a sum in my budget for the purpose. \r au want 


12 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xii., p. 12, No. 9,759, 
Paris, February 5, 1806. 
13 Ibid., t. xii., p, 101, No. 9,887, Paris, February 25, 1806. 
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l110re gaiety in your house; it is necessary for 
your \vife's happiness and for your health. \YO" e 
can get through much \vork in a little time. I 
lead the life that you lead, but, then, I have an I 
old \vife \vho can amuse herself \vithout me, and, I 
besides, I haye more to do. A young \vornan 
needs to be amused, especially in her present 
condition. '1-1 
During Eugène's absence, the Emperor hastens 
to console the Princess: "- 
, 1\1 y daughter, I kno\y ho\v solitary you n1ust 
feel, left all alone in the middle of Lombardy; 
hut Eugène \vill soon come back to you. and \ve 
never realize that \ve love until \ve are separated, 
or until \ve see the absent one again. \ \T e only 
appreciate health \vhen \ve have a headache, or 
\vhen \ve haye just got rid of one. Besides, it is 
useful, for many reasons, to see a little of the 
\vorld, and to move about. I am ahvays de- 
lighted to have ne\vs of you, and inquire of 
everyone \vho comes from that part of the 
country, and I learn \vith pleasure that eyery- 
one regards you as perfect. -Your affectionate 
father. '15 
Is it not \yonderfuI that the Elnperor should 
have found time to \vrite such a letter as this at 


14 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xii., p. 285, No. 10,099, 
Saint Cloud, April 14, 1806. 
15 Ibid., t. xii., p. 427, No. 10,308, Saint Cloud, June 3, 1806. 
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the very lllonlent when he was elaborating the 
campaign which, after J éna, was to lead hinl to 
Berlin? 
H is advice to the Princess, who at that time 
was enceinte, is no less wonderful: 
, IV1 y daughter, you are right in counting 
absolutely upon my love for you. Take care of 
yourself in your present condition, and try not 
to give us a daughter. I will give you a recipe 
for that, but you will not believe me. I t is to 
drink, every day, a little wine without water. '16 
Immediately after the confinenlent, he ,vrote 
to E ugène in order to soothe any disappointnlent 
the young couple nlight feel: 
, Is Augusta vexed at not having a boy? Tell 
her that when people begin with a girl they 
always have a dozen children.'l, 
The Emperor's conduct to Eugène and his wife 
never altered. vVhen, in 18 I 4, he proposed that 
the Princess should come to Paris for her confine- 
ment, at that unfortunate moment when all sorts 
of undefined apprehensions provoked in everyone 
an extrenle irritability of nerves, his invitation 
was, unfortunately, badly received. Napoleon, 
indignan t, eXplained his in ten tions in these 
'words : 


( 
" 


16 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xiii., p. I 22, No. 10,7 18, 
Saint Cloud, August 31, 1806. 
17 ibid., t. xv., p. 68, No. 12,368, Finkenstein, April 18, 1807. 
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, 1\1 y son, I ha ye recei ved a letter from you, 
and one from the Vicereine, \vhich are \yild; you 
D1ust ha\-e taken leave of your senses. It was 
fron1 a feeling of dignity that I ,,-ished that the 
Princess should corne to l)aris for her confine- 
D1ent, and I kno\y she is too susceptible to decide 
upon ren1aining in her state among the Austrians. 
1\ othing in the \vorld could have been simpler 
than for her to come to her family. and have her 
confinement quietly over in the place \,-here there 
is the sn1allest amount of uneasiness. You must 
be mad to think that this has anything to do \vith 
poli tics. '18 
In the midst of his o\vn distresses, Napoleon 
can still find affectionate \yords in \vhich to forgive 
his daughter-in-la\'v. the unkind thoughts she had 
expressed : 
, 
I y daughter, I have received your letter. 
As I kno\v the sensibility of your heart and the 
vi\?acity of your temper, I an1 not surprised at 
the lnanner in \vhich you \,-ere struck. Ackno\v- 
ledge your injustice, and I \viII leave it to your 
o\yn heart to punish you. '19 


IS 'Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., p. 307, 
NO.2 1,472, to Eugène Napoleon, Soissons, 
Iarch 12, 181 4. 
I!) Ibid., t. x:\ vii., p. 308, No. 2 1,473, Soissons, 
Iarch 12, 
18 I 4. 
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XII. 


The Emperor and Empress- J oséphine's Extravagance-Daily 
I)iscussions-A Dressmaker in Prison. 


Noone showed more untiring paternal goodness 
than Napoleon as we no\v see him. A \Varnl 
welcome for his daughter-in-Ia\v, unceasing con- 
sideration for the happiness of the young couple, 
forethought, sacrifices of all kinds to ensure the 
well-being of the ne\v establishnlent-all this \\"e 
find in Napoleon, beyond \vhat one might have 
had the fight even to hope for fronl a nlan 
absorbed in the innumerable cares and the crush- 
ing load of work which encumbered the Emperor. 
Not only was Napoleon able to detach himself 
from public matters so as to give himself up 
to these donlestic trifles, but he found time to 
put into practic.e the little whims that arc dear 
to husbands who have not nluch work. \;Vhen 
J oséphine was to appear in public, he was anxious 
about her dress, and used himself to go and see 
what she was wearing. 
'The Emperor,' says 1\ldlle. A vrillon, 'used 
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sometimes to assist at the Empress's toilet, and 
it \vas strange to us to see a man ,vhose head 
,,
as so full of great things, going into all sorts of 
details and pointing out the go\vns or the je\vels 
he \vished her to \vear on such and such occasions. 
I-fe one day spilled some ink over one of the 
Empress's go\vns because he did not like it, and 
to force her to put on another; ,vhen he touched 
the je\yel-cases he upset everything. '1 
, On the lnorning of the consecration,' says the 
Duchesse d' A bran tès, 2 , the Emperor himself tried 
on the Empress the cro,vn she ,vas to ,year. 
During the ceren10ny he ,vas most attentive to 
her, arranged this little cro\vn, \vhich surmounted 
a coronet of dian1onds, altered it, replaced it, and 
moved it again.' 
No married couple can Ii \"e together \vithout 
having SaIne subject of constant discussion. Be- 
t\yeen J oséphine and Napoleon this subject \vas 
the reckless extra\Tagance of the Empress. Never, 
not\vithstanding his severest remonstrances, could 
he, \vho had established the most vigorous exacti- 
tude in his vast eInpire, induce his \vife to moderate 
her love of spending money. or even to keep 
\\Tithin the limits of any budget. 
C Napoleon,' says Count 
lol1ien. 3 'could not 
bear that the En1press should have any debts; 


1 
1dlle. Avrillon, , 
1émoires,' t. i., p. 98. 
9 ' 1\1 " . , 3 TI.' -J ... 
M 1 emOlres, t. v.. pp. 163-179. .Lvl"., t. 111., p. 352. 
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he reproached her for them, but always ended by 
paying, saying aloud that he forbade anyone to 
approach the palace who could tempt her fancy 
or surprise her good-nature, but of all his orders 
those were the ones that received least com- 
pliance. ' 
'The Emperor,' says 1\1 dUe. A vrillon, 4 're- 
proached the Empress for never counting the 
cost. She had not the courage to send away a 
shopn1an without buying anything from hin1. 
She frequently bought very expensive and abso- 
lutely useless things, simply for the pleasure of 
buying. Then she had to go to the Emperor 
for money. He finished by paying, but al\vays 
after scenes so angry that they almost amounted 
to violence. The Emperor lost his temper; the 
Empress cried; then peace was made again 
after these scenes, which \vere so painful to the 
Empress that she ahvays made firm resolutions 
not to give rise to them again; but her natural 
inclinations were too strong for her, and she 
always began anew.' 
Constant, too, says that the 'terrible waste 
that went on in the Elnpress's household was a 
continual annoyance to Napoleon, and he forbade 
admission to several shopkeepers whom he knew 


4 'l\lémoires,' t. i., p. 206; Bourrienne, 'I\Iémoires,' t. vi., 
p. 268. 
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by experience to be disposed to abuse the 
Empress's confidence.'5 
\\,. e find, further, this remark in Sismondi :6 
, J oséphine ,yas extraordinarily careless about 
n10ney matters. She \yas ahyays surrounded by 
people ,vho robbed her; she denied herself no 
,vhim. never reckoned the cost. and alIo\yed pro- 
digious debts to accumulate. I t happened on 
one occasion, ,vhen the settlement of the budget 
"yas approaching. that 
 apoleon sa,v the eyes of 
J oséphine and of 
\Iadame de la Rochefoucauld 
(principal lady-in-\vaiting) very red. He said to 
Duroc: ., These ,yomen ha,.e been crying; try 
to find out ,yhat it is about." Duroc disco\yered 
that there ,yas a deficit of 600.000 francs 
(;{ 2-+.000). X apoleon. incredulous, immediately 
\'Tote an order for 1,000,000 francs CC -+0,000), 
and exclaimed: ,. 
 \1I this for miserable trifles! 
Simply stolen by a lot of scoundrels! I must 
send a,vay so and so, and forbid certain shop- 
keepers to present then1selves at the palace." , 
...-\s 
Iollien has told us, the Emperor's pro- 
hibition in this matter ,,-as of no avail. 
One day, ,,-orn out \vith the determination 
" 
displayed to disregard his ,,,ill. he did as husbands 
often do ,,-hen they find themselves po,verless to 
correct their ,vi ,-es-he allo,,-ed his anger to fall 


5 Constant, ' 
Iémoires,' t. iv., p. 183. 
6 'Revue Historique,' t. ix., p. 366. 
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upon a third person. He gave orders for the 
arrest, for the sake of exanlple merely, of Mdlle. 
Despréaux, a milliner, and she spent several 
hours in Bicêtre prison F This little act of 
domestic authority gained for him plentiful abuse. 
He \yas even reminded that the Revolution had 
abolished let/res de cacllet! Certainly a great 
fuss \vas made over a husband who was not 
master in his own house, and a milliner who had 
dared to disobey the orders of an Emperor! 
\Vherever Napoleon went, he bore with hinl 
the recollection of his \vife's extravagance. Did 
not this trouble betray itself in his speech to the 
Council of State? 
, \ \T omen think of nothing but dress and 
pleasure. Could not \\.e add to the Ia\v that a 
woman should see no one displeasing to her 
husband? 'vVomen always have these words in 
their lTIouth: h You prevent nle fronl seeing 
whonl I like." '8 


í Constant, 'Mémoires,' t. iv., p. 183, 
S Thibaudeau, 'Consulat,' p. 436: words userl by Napoleon 
at the Council of State, 5 Vendénliaire. 
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XI I I. 


Napoleon's 
Iistresses-Actresses-Supplanted by a 
Iusician 
-The Ladies-in-'Yaiting-The Companions. 


\V AS N" apoleon ahvays a rigorous observer of 
conjugal fidelity as it is prescribed by strict 
morali ty ? 
\ \T e kno\y not ho\y it might have been if. at 
the beginning of their married life, J oséphi ne had 
kno\vn ho". to preserye the loye that 1\ apoleon 
bore her. But the fact remains that, as a result 
of the condition of affairs created by her, first by 
her coldness, and then by her faults-a condition 
of things that had reduced to friendly affection 
and a force of habit the bond \yhich kept her 
husband near her-he became an easy prey to 
the demon of unfaithfulness. 
There is no doubt that 1\ apoleon had 
mistresses; but-and this fact accentuates his 
middle - class prejudices - instead of imit::tting 
Henry I\T., Francis 1., Louis XI\., and 
Louis X\T., his predecessors, the En1peror took 
every possible precaution to preyent his in- 
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timacies from becoming kno".n to his wife, his 
Court, and the public. 
Born in obscurity, he preserved sufficient 
respect for supren1e po\ver not to lower it. vVe 
do not find, during his reign, one single instance 
of a concubine having the very smallest influence 
in the councils of the State, or in the distribution 
of privileges and appointments in the gift of the 
n1onarch. 
I n proportion as the glory and in1portance of 
her husband increased, J oséphine's love for him 
increased also, till at last she became 'furiously 
jealous. ' 
The first \V0111an who gave her cause for this 
jealousy was, says Lucien Bonaparte in his 
n1en1oirs,1 'l\Iadame Branchu, of the Operd, a 
very plain woman, but a magnificent singer.' 
Napoleon's attention seems to have been re- 
tained rather longer by another pensionary of a 
theatre receiving a State grant, namely, lVldlle. 
Georges, of the Comédie Française. She was at 
that time a D1agnificent woman, of surpassing 
beauty. 
'l\lclIIe. Georges was supposed to be hand- 
sOlnely provided for by the First Consul; he did 
not dclvertise the connection, but it was talked 
about in high places.'2 


] J ung, 'lVlén1oires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. ii., p. 262. 
2 .Ibid., t. ii., p. 366. 
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'Her conversation,' says Constant,3 'pleased 
and an1used hilTI yery much, and I have often 
heard him laugh very heartily at the anecdotes 
with \vhich l\Idlle. Georges seasoned her inter- 
vie\vs with him.' 
Napoleon had less amusement fron1 l\Iadan1e 
Grassini, a singer \vho had formerly charmed him 
at l\Iilan 'by her theatrical beauty, and still more 
by the sublime sound of her voice,' says F ouché. 
The Emperor made her come to Paris, 
, Very richly endo\ved
' continues the san1e 
author, '\yith 15,000 francs (.i 600) a month, she 
shone at the theatre, and at the Court concerts, 
\\-9here her voice created a great impression. But 
the Chief of the State avoided all scandal, and, \\yish- 
ing to give J oséphine, \vho \vas furiously jealous. 
no cause of ull1brage, he only paid her short and 
furtive visits. A love \vithout any attentions \yas 
not calculated to please a passionate and haughty 
\voman, \vho quickly fell in love \yith the violinist 
Rode, 4 \vith \vhom eventually she fled fron1 
Paris. '5 
This prank seems to have disgusted the 
Emperor for ever \vith theatrical people. \Ve 


3'1\ 1 ' . , .. 
l.t' emones, t. VI., p. 123. 
4: F h ' ' 1\1 ' . ,. D d ' ' 1 ' , 
oue e, emOlres, t. I., p. 233; uran, 1\ eUloires, 
p- 89- 
ft Bourrienne, 'l\Iémoires,' t. iv., p. 167; 1vldlle. A,rillon, 
, l\Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 9 I; Constant, 'l\lémoires,' 1. vi., p. 12 4. 
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find no further nlention of thenl in the gallant 
annals of his reign. 
The flighty feelings of the Sovereign fixed 
themselves rather upon the ladies-in-waiting, or 
the companions of the Empress's household. In 
this category are quoted '1\1 adame 
e Vanay, at 
that time a very beautiful woman; she attracted 
the attention of the Emperor, but her term of 
favour \vas of short duration.'6 
Then followed his liaison with l\Iadanle D--, 
whose anonymity, respected both by the Duchesse 
d'Abrantès 7 and by Constant, has been revealed 
in full by Lewis Goldsmith in his panlphlet. 
I t ,vas l\'Iadame Duchâtel, wife of a Councillor of 
State. 8 
, Her husband was already old,' says l\ladame 
d'Abrantès, 'and might have been her father.' 
, Napoleon,' says Constant, 'fell very much in 
love with Madame D---. He did all he could 
to quiet J oséphine's conjugal mistrust. He used 
not to join his mistress until everyone in the palace 
\vas asleep, and even went so far in his precau- 
tions as to pass barefoot from one apartment to the 
other. Nevertheless, as he feared a surprise, he 


6 Mdlle. A vrillon, t. i., p. 9 I. 
1 Duchesse d'Abrantès, 'l\Iémoires,' t. V., pp. 158, 216; 
Constant, 'lVlémoires,' L i., p. 67. 
8 Lewis Goldsmith, 'Secret History of the Cabinet of 
Napoleon I. and of the Court of Saint Cloud,' vol. i., p. 98, 
London and Paris, 18 I 4. 
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ordered me to hire for him a little house in the 
AIIée des Veuves, and there he and l\Iadame 
D- used to meet.'9 
Here and there he had an ephemeral caprice 
for one of the En1press's companions - about 
three in all ;10 then came his intimacy \yith 
l\Iadame Gazani, a very beautiful Genoese-an 
intimacy \vhich, according to Constant, lasted 
about a year, \yith meetings only at rare intervals. 
There remained, ho\yever, the one real passion 
that he ever experienced in his conjugal in- 
fidelities. 


9 Constant, '
Iémoires,' t. i., p. 68. 
10 :\Idlle. .A. vrillon, ':\Iémoires,' t. i., pp. 2 I I, 290. 
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XIV. 


Pretty 'V omen in Poland-Joséphine's Jealousy-The II us- 
band's Subterfuges-Beginning of an Idyll-Letters of a 
Guilty Husband. 


BET\YEEK the battle of Jéna (October 13, 1806), 
and the battle of Eylau (February 8, 1807), the 
Emperor had occupied Poland. 
In France the reputation of the Polish women 
was great, and poor J oséphine, as though feeling 
a presentiment of imminent danger, was tortured 
night and day by her bitter jealousy. She who, 
formerly, had opposed such strenuous resistance 
to joining her husband in I taly, now wrote letter 
after letter asking him to let her join hin1 in 
Poland. With feverish impatience she waited for 
a word from the master appointing a rendezvous 
in some town. 
, Every evening,' says the Duchesse d'Abrantès,l 
, she used to consult the cards in order to learn 
whether she would receive the desired orders or 
not. ' 


1 'IVI émoires,' t. vii. 
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Anlong all the pretty \vornen \vho surrounded 
hinl, the Enlperor \vas fiot very anxious for the 
arriyal of his \vife; he let her hope that they 
\vould nleet ere long, and, \vhile he tried to turn 
her suspicions, like a bourgeois \vho is contenl- 
plating an infidelity, he sho\ved hinlself more 
tender, more affectionate to\\-ards her: 
· All these Polish \vornen are French, but to 
me there is but one \VOnlan in the \vodd. Do 
you kno,,- her? I could paint her portrait for 
YOU, but should have to flatter her so much that 
.; 
you \vould not recognize yourself. The nights 
are very long all alone.'
 
One can judge the \vife's uneasiness from the 
husband's ans\vers : 
'I am sorry you have so bad an opinion of 
tne. \1" au tell me you must ha\"e dreamed it, and 
you add that you are not jealous. I have long 
noticed that \vhen people are angry they declare 
that they are not angry, \vhen they are afraid they 
declare that the\- are not. Thus YOU are con\yicted 
.; .; 
of jealousy. and I am delighted !' 
Is there not, in these last \vords, a sort of 
hidden allusion to the past, \v hen he \vas both so 
jealous and so \vretched? Ho\vever, he tries to 
reassure her, but his attempts are so exaggerated 
as to betray their insincerity. 


2 'Letters of 
apoleon to J oséphine,' 1. i., X o. lxxii., Posen, 
Decen1ber 2, 1806. 
VOL. 1. I 8 
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'But you are wrong,' he says. 'I think of 
nothing less, and in the deserts of Poland one 
thinks little of beauties. The noblesse of the 
province gave a ball for me last night; very beau- 
tiful women, very rich, dressed in Paris fashions.'3 
A desert where people give balls! Surely 
that image had its origin in a brain that was in 
great straits for want of eXplanations! 
He invokes every possible reason for delaying 
the arrival of his wife, and entrenches himself 
behind superior force. He probably did not pen 
this grave aphori
m without a sardonic snlile : 
, The greater one is, the less free will can Ol1e 
have. One depends upon circumstances and 
events.' 
He makes no difficulties about her travelling 
so long as it is not to Poland. ' You nlay go to 

"'rankfort or Ðarnlstadt,' he says; then, returning 
to the implacable force of things, he adds: ' You 
pretty women know no barriers; what you wish, 
nlust be; but I am the greatest slave among 
men ; my master is the nature of things.'4 
This philosophical resignation, which \vould 
have pleased J oséphine so much in I 795, was 
not calculated to satisfy her ten years later, when 


3 'Letters of Napoleon to J oséphine,' t. i., No. lxxiii., 
J)ecember 3, 1806. 
4 Ibid., t. i., p. 214, No. lxxix., December 6, 1806, 6 in the 
evenIng. 
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she \\9as so anxious to please Napoleon, ,vhen she 
\vas redoubling her atten tions and sending him 
various objects of utility meant to prove her 
anxiety for his con1fort : 
'An officer brings me a carpet from you. It 
is rather short and narro\v, but I thank you none 
the less for it.'5 
J oséphine felt her mistrust and her torments 
increasing as she sa\v her approach to Napoleon 
delayed. She had a presentiment \vhen she kne,v 
that he ,vas close to \\Tarsa\v, and she ,vas not 
n1istaken. There \vas indeed a great temptation 
a\\9aiting him there, ,,-hereof the consequences 
\\-ere eventually fatal to her. 
Scarcely had he arrived in the capital of Poland, 
\vhen he met the only ,voman \vho, in all his 
ach?entures, ever gave him a real love. At 
\ V arsa \y he n1et the idyll of his life; there only 
he realized the bliss of a love that is shared. 
Neither J oséphine, as \ve have seen, nor :\Iaria- 
I___ouisa, as \ve shall see, cared for him as :\Iadame 
\ \T ale\vska did. 
Napoleon first sa,v her at a ball given to him 
by the noblesse of Poland. He says of her: {She 
,vas a charming ,yoman, an angel! One n1ight 
say that her soul \vas as beautiful as her face.'6 


5 'Letters of Napoleon to ]oséphine,' t. i., No. !xxvii., 
Decem ber 10, 5 in the even ing, 
6 J ung, 'ßlémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. iii., p. 104. 
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She \vas two-and-twenty, fair, \vith blue eyes 
and a skin of dazzling \vhiteness; she \vas not 
tall, but perfectly formed, \vith an exquisite figure. 
A slight shadow of 111elancholy lay on her "'hole 
person, and rendered her still nlore attractive. 
Recently n1arried to an old noble "\\1-ith a bad 
temper and extrenlely rigid vie"\\1-s, she seemed to 
Napoleon like a "\\1
Onlan \vho has been sacrificed 
and ,,
ho is unhappy at honle. 'This idea in- 
creased the passionate interest the Enlperor felt 
in her as soon as he saw her.'7 
'The day after the ball the Enlperor secnled 
to 1ne in an unusually agitated state. He ",-alkecl 
about the roonl, sat do\vn, got up, and ,valked 
about again. I mnlediately after luncheon, he sent 
a great personage to visit 1\Iadanle \Vale\vska for 
hinl, and to present to her his honlage and his 
entreaties. She proudly refused proposals made 
too brusquely, or was it perhaps the coquetry 
innate in "'"onlan that suggested to her to re. 
fuse ?'8 
The Polish lady could not long resist the tenlp- 
tation of beconling the mistress of a hero, still 
young (he ,vas thirty-seven), and brilliant in his 
po\ver and his glory. Napoleon \vrote to her in 
language so tender and touching that she finished 


\ 7 Constant, '1fénloires,' t. iii., p. 2 I I; Due de Rovigo, 
, lVIénloires,' t. iii., p. 27. 
8 C ' M ' . , ... 
onstant, en1olres, t. Ill., p. 2 I I. 
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by yielding, and promised to come and see the 
Emperor that night bet\veen ten and eleyen 
0' clock. 
"[he Emperor, ,,,hile \vaiting for her, ,yalked 
about the room and displayed as much inlpatience 
as emotion. Eyery moment he inquired the 
tinle. ?\Iadanle \ r ale,yska arrived at last, but in 
\\:hat a state !-pale, dumb, her eyes bathed in 
tears. '9 
According to Constant, the first evening \vas 
given up to the confidences of l\Iadame "T ale,,-- 
ska, ,yho explained, according to custom, her 
donlestic troubles, "9 hich ,vere her excuse for 
thro\ying herself into the arms of a lover. She 
left at t\VO in the lTIorning, her handkerchief to 
her eyes and still ,,-eeping. 
 0 doubt her tears 
seryed to sho,,- her the ,,-ar again, as once upon 
a tinle the ,,"hite pebbles did for Hop-o'-nlY- 
l'humb, for ( she soon returned, stayed till a fairly 
early hour in the morning, and continued her 
,isits tiB the Emperor left.'lo 
F ronl this time, love-affairs held full s\vay at 
\\7 arsa,v. 

 apoleon did \yhat any other husband ,,-ould 
ha,-e done under the circumstances: he tried to 
prevent his ,vife [ronl joining hinl; and, in order 
to bring this about, he in\"ented material difficul- 
ties not discovered before that tinle : 


9 Constant, '
Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 212. 
10 T/.. d ... 

t7l ., t. Ill. 
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cOne n1ust subn1it to things as they are. The 
journey from l\layence to \\T arsaw is too long. I 
think you had better return to Paris. '11 
After the distance, he brings forward the 
weather, the state of the roads : 
'My dearest, I am much touched by all you 
say, but the season is cold, the roads very bad 
and not safe, and I cannot expose you to so many 
fatigues and dangers. Return to Paris for the 
winter. Perhaps it will not be long- before I shall 
join you there, but it is absolutely necessary that 
you should renounce a journey of three hundred 
leagues at this tin1e of year, through hostile 
countries. '12 
Several tin1es over he returns to these argu- 
ments, which, on the whole, seem to him the best: 
, The weather is too bad, the roads unsafe and 
detestable, and the distance too great for me to 
permit you to come here, where I am kept hy 
business. I t would take you at least a month to 
get here. You would arrive ill, and would have, 
perhaps, to start away again at once; it would be 
folly. '13 
, The distance is too great; I cannot allow you 
to undertake such a journey at this tin1e of year.'] 4 


11 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. i., No. lxxxii., \Varsaw, 
January 3, 18 0 7. 
.12 Ibid., t. i., No. lxxxiii., \Varsaw, January 7, 1807. 
13 Ibid., t. i., No. lxxxiv., Warsaw, January 8, 1807. 
14 Ibid., t. i'$ No. lxxxv., 'Varsaw, January J I, 1807. 
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( I t is out of the question for women to under- 
take such a journey; the roads are too bad, not 
safe, and yery muddy.' 15 
(I share your sorro\'.s and do not complain. 
But I could not aHo\,. you to expose yourself to 
dangers unsuited both to your rank and your 
sex.' 16 
This discouraging picture of \vhat a\vaited her 
could not bring J oséphine to resignation. She 
hated )'Iayence, in spite of the affectionate 
assurances scattered about here and there in 
Napoleon's letters. 
(Believe that it is as hard for me as it is for 
you to put off for a fe\v \veeks the pleasure of 
seeing you, but events and public affairs ,viII it 
so. Good-bye, my dearest; be gay, and sho,," 
your courage.' 1 ï 
Hoping to induce her to leave him in peace, he 
\vas anxious to see her return to her pleasures. 
( Your stay at :\Iayence is too dull. Paris 
,vants you; go there. I \vish it.' 
And as he kno\vs that his ,vife is suffering from 
jealousy, he adds: 'Ho". I should like to be ,vith 
) au these long nights !' 18 


15 Xapoleon to Joséphine, 1. i., No, lxxxix., ""arsaw, 
January 23, 1807, 
16 Ji ' ' (1 t . "T J 8 
Ol ., .1., ...,,0. xc., anuary 25, I 07. 
1; Ibid., No. lxxxiii. 
IS Ibid., t. i., 
o. lxxxiv.) \Yarsaw, January 8, I8u]. 
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H
 is perfectly aware of the pain he is causing 
to her, who has retained all his friendship, in 
default of the love that she once so wilfully 
rejected. However, he wishes her to be happy, 
and encourages her again to go tó Paris, where 
her . female vanity, having plenty of scope, may 
make her forget her apprehension. 
(I wish you to be gay, and to give a little life 
to the capital.' 19 
'Why tears and sorrow? Have you no 
courage? Do not doubt my feelings, and if you 
wish to be still dearer to ll1e, display courage and 
strength of n1ind. I wish to know that you are 
contented and happy.'2o 
, I wish you to have n10re strength. I am told 
you are always crying. Fie! how ugly that is! 
An Empress ought to be courageous.'21 
( I am very unhappy at the tone of your letters, 
and at what I hear. I forbid you to cry, and 
to be unhappy and disturbed. I wish you to be 
gay, amiable, and happy.'22 
(Return to Paris; be happy and 
perhaps I shall be there before long. 
at reading in your letter that you had 


con tented ; 
I laughed 
married in 


.19 Napoleon to Joséphine, t. i., No. lxxxv., \Varsaw, 
January I I, 1807. 
20 Ibid., t. i., No. lxxxvi., January 16, 1807. 
:.:!1 Ibid., t. j., No. lxxxvii., \Varsaw, January 18, 1807. 
22 Ibid., t. i., No. lxxxviii., \Varsaw, January 19, 180 7. 
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order to be \vith your husband. I thought, in 
D1Y ignorance, that the \vife was made for the 
husband; the husband for his country, his family, 
and glory. Forgiye me for my ignorance; one 
ahyays learns something fron1 the fair sex. 
Believe me that I regret that I cannot let you 
conle here. Say to yourself: I t is a proof ho\v 
precious I am to him. '23 
I s not all this perfectly natural? These 
involved circumlocutions in \vhich a paraphrase 
of the civil code is n1ixed up \yith the lies of an 
erring spouse; this skill in inventing and explain- 
ing the obstacles \vhich \yould prevent his \vife's 
joining him; these protestations of fid
lity reach- 
ing the utITIOst limits of \vhat can possibly be 
expressed in a letter; these exhortations to 
b::tnish all regret. to give herself up to gaiety 
and amusement, are the ordinary equipment of 
intriguing husbands. 
\ r e have been anxious to sho\y ho\v the 
Emperor subjected himself to scruples unkno\vn 
in his rank before his tin1e. If J oséphine, as a 
wife, had a reason for being hurt, she might, as 
Empress, console herself by remembering the 
Queens of France, \vhose place she occupied, 
and \vho had to endure the presence of favourites 
actually at Court. 


23 Xapoleon to J oséphine, t. i., 
 o. lxxxix., \Yarsaw, 
January 23, 1807. 
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1" hese errors, pardoned in kings by all the 
world, \vere very excusable in the Emperor, ",
ho, 
in his conjugal aberrations, at least knew ho\y to 
n1aintain, both before his ,vife and in the eyes 
of the public, a reserve of which his predecessors 
on the throne had set him no example. 
There are, perhaps, men endowed with such 
rigid virtue as to have the right to show 
themselves pitiless to this class of faults; but 
e\
en they n1ust admit that no one, being guilty, 
could have been so with more discretion, more 
contrivance, more anxiety to guard against the 
pain "'Thich such conduct n1ust illflict. I n short. 
the result of all this is to show one of Napoleon's 
most pron1inent characteristics; he wished every- 
body round him to be satisfied. 
The first chapter of the little ronlance begun 
at Warsaw ended with the departure of the 
Emperor, who had to go and take up the 
command of his arn1Y for the campaign of 
E y lau. 
The love of l\1adame Wale\vska for Napoleon 
did not go out. After having given hin1 a great 
pleasure by making him a father, she never 
occasioned him the smallest unpleasantness. She 
relnained in shadow throughout the whole of 
the Imperial reign, and did not reappear until 
the reverses came, when she felt that loving 
words were necessary to him, crushed as he was 
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under so many reverses and such terrible disap- 
pointments. 
She also \yisited him in the island of Elba, 
bringing consolation to the exile \vho had fallen 
from his grandeur and \vas left \vithout glory and 
\vithout fortune. 24 The figure of this constant 
and disinterested \voman floats like an angel over 
the co\vardice and treachery that accumulated as 
soon as 
 apoleon's star began to sink. 



t Lucien Bonaparte, '::\Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 201 ; Journal of 
Colonel Sir 
 eil Campbell, English Commissioner. 
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xv. 


The Divorce-Political!\1otives--Pressure put upon Napoleon 
from 18oo-Reason for his Decision. 


THE disnlissal of the best of wives, \vith the only 
object of satisfying the vain pride of alliance 
with royal blood; the cruel abandonnlent of the 
,vife after her divorce; the elegiac picture of an 
Elnpress weeping and alone at the gates of Paris, 
forced to look upon her \vho had taken her place 
-such are the themes worked out in a minor 
key by Napoleon's adversaries, in order to trans- 
fornl his divorce into an act of personal interest 
and gratuitous persecution. 
I t has been necessary to make a martyr of 
J oséphine in order to show up Napoleon as a 
pitiless egoist. 
The study of docunlents has brought us to 
a conclusion less poetical, perhaps, but nlore in 
confornlity with truth. 
Assunling that J oséphine would have no 
children, the act of divorce, like nearly all the 
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acts In the career of K apoleon, is the direct 
inevitable consequence of the events \vhich pre- 
ceded the re-establishment of personal rule in 
F ranee. After the 18th Brumaire, after the Con- 
sulate for life, after the establishment of the 
Empire and of hereditary succession, comes the 
act of divorce. 
These five phases in the life of 1\ apoleon are 
the necessary consequences of the state of public 
opinion in France, \vhich. fronl top to botton1 
of the social scale-though distracted, it is true, 
by conflicting interests of many sorts - all con- 
verged to\vards one sole end: the maintenance 
of the established order. 
On the one side, the majority of the French 
people \vere filled \vith the dread of passing, after 
the reign of Napoleon, into an unkno\vn future 
\vhich might bring back the horrors of the 
Revolution and of foreign invasion, and the ill- 
informed masses believed that if the solution 
arrived at should be the return of the Bourbons, 
it \vould folIo\v that they \vould demand the 
" 
arrears of the feudal dues, unpaid since the do\vn- 
fall of royal ty. 
On the other side, under the Revolution, a 
legion of speculators in. the public funds had 
arisen, \vho intended to nlake large fortunes in 
the first place, and in the second to shield 
them alike from revolutionary excesses and from 
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royalist reclamations. This is so true that the 
form of oath pronounced by Napoleon on the 
day when the Empire "vas proclaimed contained 
these words: · I s\vear to nlaintain the irrevo- 
cability of the property of the State.' 
The interests which we have enumerated, 
varying superficial1y, were the sanle at root. 
They were first reassured by the nomination of 
Napoleon to the Consulate for life. Then they 
reflected th
t, however great a man he might 
be, the First Consul was not inlnlortal. Then 
IInperial hereditary succession \vas established. 
Finally, as people driven by fear do not know 
what maximum of precautions will suffice, they 
began to reflect again that, in default of a direct 
heir, the succession to the Emperor would be 
disputed by many competitors. At all costs it 
was necessary to prevent any suspension of the 
supreme power, and this last dread could only 
be dissipated if Napoleon left children. 
, Fear of anarchy, fear of invasion,' says Azaïs 1 
-\ve would add, fear on behalf of the material 
interests acquired since the abolition of the old 
order-' these powerful influences impressed one 
necessity on every soul: the nlaintenance of 
1\ apoleonic institutions.' 
I t would be asking too much of hUlnan nature 
to expect a man to continue insensible when he 
1 H. Azaïs, 'J ugement Impartial sur Napoléon.' 
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is urged to consolidate his power, to enhance his 
grandeur, to found a dynasty. 
Napoleon assuredly \vas not indifferent to the 
prospects held before hinl. \\?ho \vould have 
been in his place? N evertheless
 he for many 
years resisted the pressure brought to bear upon 
him to annul a childless marriage. I t is even 
permissible to suppose that the older the 
Emperor gre\v, the stronger the pressure became. 
The divorce bet\veen r\ apoleon and J oséphine 
,,'as pronounced on Decenlber 15, 1809. 
The first idea of a separation from her pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Bonaparte on his 
return from Egypt in I 799, \\i.hen he first realized 
her misconduct. This incident has been already 
narrated in its place. 
(Although I\ apoleon may haye forgiyen, he 
never forgot.) As early as the year 1800, says 
1\1 iot de l\Ielito, 2 'the plan of a ne\v constitution 
on hereditary bases \"as being prepared. His 
divorce from J oséphine, and his marriage to one 
of several princesses, ,,-as talked of.' 
At the same time the \vife of the First Consul 
said to Thibaudeau: 'The most dangerous men 
for Bonaparte are those \vho try to inoculate him 
\vith ideas of heredity and dynasty, \vith a divorce 
and marriage \vith a princess.' J oséphine's inter- 
locutor adds: 'She \vas alluding to the journey 


l) " 1 ' . , . 
M _, emOlres, t. 1., p. 297. 
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of Lucien, \vho, it \vas said, \vas going to Spain 
to negotiate a nlarriage.' 3 
Finally, Lucien Bonaparte, in his nlelnoirs, 
records at full length the overtures that he nlade. 
and the acquiescence \vith \vhich two proposals 
were received at the Court of Spain for an 
even tual l11arriage bet\veen Napoleon and the 
I nfanta I sabel1a. 4 
From all sides Napoleon received entreaties of 
the sanle kind. H is brother Joseph, '",?ishing to 
decide him to adopt the principle of heredity, 
pressed him to repudiate his ",Tife and to l11arry 
again; and in support of his argument, brought 
forward all that had been said before upon the 
subject. '5 
This conversation took place in 180 4. J osé- 
phine sought on all sides for support in her 
precarious position; she did her utmost to bring 
the interests of others into line \vith her own. 
According to Roederer, she said to Joseph: 
, If he establish heredity, he \vill divorce nle in 
order to have children; those children \vill keep 
you fronl power.'6 
I n his struggle against his surroundings, in 


H Thibaudeau, 'Consulat,' t. i., p. 28. 
4 Lucien,' Mémoires,' t. ii., pp. 66, 67 ; J\Iadalne de Rémusat, 
'l\If' . , . 
lUemOHes, t. 1., p. 133. 
-. 5 Miot- de 11 eli to, '!vlémoires,' t. ii. 
ð Roederer, , Mémoires,' t. iii., p. 5 15. 
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180 4. it \vas from Napoleon that came the human 
cry, the cry of the heart, in these \vords : 
, I t is from a feeling of justice that I \vill 
not divorce my wife. l\ly interests, perhaps the 
interests 0f the system, demand that I should 
marry again. But I have said to myself: "\Vhy 
should I put a\vay that good \vornan, simply 
because I have become greater?" No, it is 
beyond me. I have the heart of a man; I am 
not the offspring of a tigress. I will not make 
her unhappy.'i 
I t took no less than fi\"e years to accustom 
J 
Napoleon to the idea that he should sacrifice his 
personal feelings to public interest. In ans\\yer to 
the repeated solicitations made to him on the 
point, he said: 'Cæsar and Frederick had no 
children.'8 N othing availed; the partisans of 
divorce continued their \\;ork, and in 1807 Prince 

Ietternich reported to the Court of .l\.ustria as 
foIlo\vs : 
'The question of the marriage seems, unfortu- 
nately, to gain more consistency every day. The 
reports of it are so general, the Empress herself 
speaks so openly about her divorce, that it is 
difficult not to believe that it has some founda- 
tion '9 


7 Roederer, ' 
lémoires,' t. iii., p. 512. 
8 ibid., t. iii., p. 5 16. 
9 Prince ::\Ietternich, '11émoires,' t. ii., p. 143. 
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I n 1808 F ouché tried to force matters to a 
criSiS. He tells us himself: 'D ri ven by an 
excess of zeal, I resolved to open fire, and to 
make J oséphine talk of the great sacrifice 
demanded of her by the solidity of the Empire 
and the happiness of the Emperor. '10 
J oséphine's sterility had long been proved. 
Bourrienne says: 'I myself \vas aware of the 
efforts made by medical science to restore to 
J oséphine syn1pt0ms of fecundity, which had 
ceased to sho\v themselves. '11 
The Emperor, on his side, was not sure how 
far he was responsible for the unfruitfulness of 
his first marriage, and this uncertainty redoubled 
his hesitation in repudiating a \VOn1an to ","horn 
he was attached, if not by love, by force of habit 
and incontestable friendship. 
W e have seen from his letters in 1806 that 
J oséphine was very anxious, and seemed to dread 
for herself the long stay of her husband in Poland. 
Her presentiment was realized three years later. 
I n 1809, after the battle of \Vagram, which 
marked the apogee of the Imperial power, 
Napoleon spent three months at Schönbrunn. 
There he was rejoined by 1\1adame vValewska, 
who soon became enceinte. 12 From thencefor- 


10 F h " M ' . ,. 8 
oue e, emOlres, t. 1., p. 3 o. 
11 Bourrienne, 'Mémoires,' t. v., p. 50. 
12 C ' 1\ II'" ' . , . . . 
onstant, .!.uen101res, t. Ill., p. 2 15. 
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\vard Napoleon's resolution as to his duty to 
strengthen the institutions ruling in France seems 
to have been definitely fixed. Capable of having 
children, he thought that his destiny called upon 
him to assure the future of his country. And 
although the . sacrifice) as will be seen) was no 
less painful to him than to J oséphine, the divorce 
\vas decided from that moment. 
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Care taken in announcing the Divorce to J oséphine- Her 
Formal Acquiescence-Hysterics-Napoleon's Grief. 


AT first, Napoleon \vished Count La valette, hus- 
band of J oséphine' s niece, to u!1dertake to announce 
the sad news to the Empress. 
, I am not too old,' said the Emperor, 'to hope 
to have children, and I cannot hope for any by 
her; the peace of France requires that I should 
select another companion. You are the husband 
of her niece; she honours you \vith her affection. 
\ V ill you prepare her for her ne\v destiny ?'l 
Lavalette declined the mission, and it was 
at Fontainebleau, whither he had returned on 
October 26, 1809, that the Enlperor gradual1y 
brought J oséphine to understand the imperious 
necessities \vhich he was obeying, and that he 
obtained her consent to their separation. 
, He tried by the kindest nleans, , says Constant, 2 
C and with the greatest tenderness, to bring the 


1 Count Lavalette, '1\1émoires et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 45. 
2 '1\lr' . ,. 68 
lY.lemOIres, t. IV., p. I . 
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Empress to consent to this painful sacrifice. He 
did not have recourse, as has been declared, to 
anger or threats; he appealed to his "rife's reason, 
and she consented of her o\vn free ,viII.' 
There is absolutely no doubt that the Empress 
understood, in their fullest extent, the reasons that 
required her to retreat. I ndeed, supposing that 
she had not been \viIIing to be divorced, \vho 
could ha\"e compelled her \vithout having recourse 
to legal proceedings, of \yhich no trace exists? 
But, further, if it be admitted that the Empress 
was violently forced, must it not also be admitted 
that, once conquered, she \vould ha \Te \vished to 
go as far as possible from the man \vho had 
brutally put her a\vay? \V ould she not have 
hastened to flee for ever from the scenes that had 
witnessed her humiliation? 
Supposing that her gentle nature made her 
\vish to avoid all scandal? H ad she not in a 
foreign country a residence that seemed naturally 
pointed out to her at i\Iilan, near her son Eugène, 
""horn she adored? 
 othing kept her in Paris; 
Eugène \yas in Italy, Hortense in Holland. 
I t may be affirmed that the scene bet\veen 
Napoleon and his ,vife \yas extremely painful, 
but it terminated anlicably, on the basis of a 
sumptuous establishment for the Empress, and 
the preser\
ation of 1'\ apoleon's affectionate regard. 
On these conditions she accepted the sacrifice, 
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and restored his liberty to the Emperor. And 
who can deny that she consented of her o\vn free 
will, with the object of procuring an heir to the 
throne, when we see her, J oséphine, occupied 
later on in an attempt to remarry Napoleon? 
Scarcely a month after the divorce, J oséphine, 
seconded by her daughter, Queen Hortense, nlade 
overtures to Madame de Metternich, with the 
view of bringing about a marriage between 
Napoleon and the Archduchess of Austria, and 
the negotiations were carried on through the 
ex - Empress. The proof of what we state is 
official and irrefutable; it is contained in the 

nstructions sent from Vienna by Prince M etter- 
nich to the Austrian Ambassador in Paris. 
'The most distinct overtures having been 
made by the Empress J oséphine and the Queen 
of Holland to Madame de Metternich, his 
Imperial Majesty (the Emperor of Austria) thinks 
it better to pursue this unofficial but less com- 
promising road, in order to bring his real unvar- 
nished sentiments before the eyes of the Emperor 
Napoleon. '3 
I t will surely be conceded that nobody could 
force a woman to take steps of this nature. If 
J oséphine, who ought to have been the last 
person to help on these con1binations, gave her 


S Prince Metternich, 'Mémoires,' t. ii., p. 3 I 9, letter to 
Schwarzenberg, Vienna, January 27, 1810. 
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personal assistance to them, it was because she 
had understood that (N apuleon had divorced her 
in order to effect immediately a fresh union from 
,,"hich he might hope for an heir,' as Caulaincourt 
says, -1 \vho \vas himself occupied at that time \vith 
trying to 111arry X apoleon to a Russian Princess. 
\\Then the Court returned to Paris, on Novem- 
ber 14, the great event \vas the one topic of 
conversation. 
'The Emperor's divorce,' says Girardin,5 'has 
been regarded as certain for several days; it \vas 
decided at Schön brunn. E very-one is talking 
about it. The Empress herself has mentioned it 
to the \vornan \\"ho supplies her \vith flowers, to 
her doctors, and to several others.' 
The nation \vas indifferent. ' France,' says 

I ollien, 6 'sa \v nothing in the divorce but a 
palace arrangement.' 
I t is certain that, when J oséphine learned the 
exact date fixed for the consummation of the 
solernn act, she gaye \vay to extreme grief, \yhich 
betrayed itself in a violent fit of hysterics. 
./'1..1 though for nearI y eleyen years she had been 
falniliar \vith the idea of repudiation, a painful 
scene, handed do\yn to us by an eye-\vitness, 


-l 'Souvenirs du Due de Vicence,' part ii., t. ii., p. 210. 
5 'Journal et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 3-1-3. See, too, )Iarshal 

Iacdonald's ' Recollections.' 
ô '
Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 4 0 . 
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occurred on November 30, \vhen Napoleon 
announced to her that the deeds \vould be signed 
on December 15. 
, I t was after dinner,' says 1\10nsieur de Baus- 
set;7 'coffee had been brought in, and Napoleon 
took his cup off the tray presented to hin1 by the 
page on duty, at the same time making a sign 
that he wished to be alone. Suddenly I heard 
loud cries proceeding from the En1peror's 
drawing-room, and en1itted by the Empress 
J os
phine. The usher, thinking that she was 
ill, was about to open the door, but I prevented 
him, saying that the Emperor would call for help 
if he thought right. I was standing near the 
door, when Napoleon opened it, and, perceiving 
me, said hastily: "Come in, Bausset, and shut 
the door." I entered the dra\ving-room, and saw 
the Empress lying on the floor, uttering piercing 
cries. "I shall not survive it," she kept repeating. 
Napoleon said to me: "Are you strong enough 
to lift J oséphine and carry her to her apartIl1ents 
by the private staircase COll1Il1unicating with her 
room, so that she may have all the care and 
attention her state requires?" '\Tith Napoleon's 
help, I raised her in my arms, and he, Faking a 
candlestick off the table, lighted me and opened 
the door of the drawing-room. \Vhen we reached 
the head of the staircase, I pointed out to hin1 


7 'Mémoires,' t. ii., p. 8. 
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that it \vas too narro\v for me to carry her do\vn 
,vithout running the risk of a fall. Napoleon called 
an attendant, gave him the candle, and himself 
took hold of J oséphine's legs to help me to descend 
Inore gently. \Vhen she felt the efforts I ,vas 
making to save myself from falling, she said, in a 
lo,v voice: ,y ou are holding me too tightly.' 
I then sa,y that I need be under no uneasiness 
as to her health, and that she had not lost con- 
sciousness for a moment. The Emperor's agita- 
tion and anxiety ,vere extreme. I n his trouble, 
he told n1e the cause of all that had occurred. 
His \vords came out \yith difficulty and \vithout 
sequence; his voice \vas choked and his eyes full 
of tears. Hem ust have been beside himself 
to give so many details to me, who ,vas so far 
from his councils and his confidence. The ,,-hole 
scene did not last more than seven or eight 
mInutes. Napoleon sent instantly to fetch 
Corvisart,8 Queen Hortense, Cambacérès and 
Fouché, and before returning to his own room 
he \vent to assure himself of J oséphine's state, 
and found her more calm and resigned.' 
Peace soon found its ,yay to the mind of the 
Empress, and on December 12 she received at 
the Tuileries. 9 
Three days later, on the morning of the fatal 


8 His physician.-Tralls1ator. 
!) Girardin, ' Journal et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 354. 
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day, we find J oséphine, while her hair was being 
dressed, studying a paper containing 'the speech 
that she was to pronounce before the Emperor, 
and which she had been given to learn by heart.'lO 
On the evening of December 15, I 809, in 
presence of the whole Imperial Family, and of the 
great dignitaries of the crown, the Emperor and 
Empress signed the deed annulling their marriage. 
'The Emperor,' says l\1ollien, 'was no less 
Inoved than she was, and his tears were genuine.' 
Eugène de Beauharnais himself spoke in the 
Senate when the divorce was announced. We 
extract the following passage from his speech: 
, I t is necessary for the happiness of France 
that the founder of this fourth dynasty should 
grow old surrounded by his direct descendants, 
as a guarantee to us all. 1'he tears that this 
resolution has drawn from the Emperor suffice 
for my mother's glory.'ll 


10 l\ldlle. Avrillon. 'lvlémoires,' t. ii., p. 158. 
n 'l\Iémoires du Prince Eugène,' t. vi., p. 294. 
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Napoleon's .A.ffection for J oséphine after the Divorce-Interview 
at Trianon-Series of Letters up to 18 r 3. 


AFTER the divorce, Napoleon displayed to J osé- 
phine great tenderness, ,vhich he al\vays continued 
to her. I t is clear that this attitude of the 
Emperor arose simply from the natural ,varn1th 
of his heart, for his interest, on the eve of a 
ne,y marriage, commanded him to appear entirely 
detached from any relations ,vith his first ,vife. 
Nothing sho,vs that he ,vas happy after he had 
broken the tie. Everything! on the contrary, 
denotes in him the profoundest pity for the 
,voman he had qui tted. 
'On the very evening of the divorce,' says 
l\Iollien, l 'as if he could not endure the solitude 
of the T uileries, he started almost alone for 
Trianon. He spent three days there, seeing 
nobody, not eY"en his Ininisters, and during the 
,vhole reign these three days ,yere perhaps the 
only ones in ,vhich sentiment got the better of 


1 '
rémoires,' t. iii., p. 40. 
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business. Everything was suspended - corre- 
spondence, audiences, councils even. He merely 
made some provisions for the comfort of her 
"vhonl he had left, but only comnlunicated them 
to nle through one of his officers.' 
, 'fhe very evening of his arrival at Trianon, J 
says l\lineval, 2 'the Enlperor wrote a letter to 
the Empress to console her in her solitude at 
lVialmaison. ' 
Between December 15 and 19, that is to say. 
two or three cia ys after their separation, Napoleon 
\vent to see J oséphine at M almaison. As soon 
as he reached Trianon, the Emperor wrote: 
'I found you weaker than you ought to be. 
You have shown that you possess courage, find 
sonle now to support you; you must not give 
way to fatal melancholy; you nlust nlake yourself 
happy, and, above all, take care of your health, 
\vhich is so precious to me. If you are attached 
to and love me, you must bear yourself bravely 
and be happy. You cannot doubt my constant 
and affectionate friendship, and you little know 
my feelings towards you, if you think that I 
can be happy if you are not, or contented if you 
are ill at ease. Good-bye, Iny friend; sleep well ; 
renlember that I wish it.'3 


2 'Mén1oires,' t. i., p. 232. 
:
 'Letters of Napoleon to Joséphine,' t. ii., No. cxc., to the 
Empress at IVIalrhaison (no date). 
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During his retreat at Trianon, \vhich lasted ten 
days, the Emperor sent five letters, all \vritten in 
the same friendly tone, ,\.ith the same assurances 
of affection. 
On December 25, J oséphine, by invitation of 
the Emperor, ,vent ,vith Hortense to dine at 
'T rianon. 'During dinner,' says 
Idlle. .l\. vrillon, 
'the Empress seemed happy and quite at ease, 
and anyone ",-ould have thought that their 
11ajesties had never parted.'4 Seeing them thus 
happy at Trianon, '\iould not one take them to 
be t\VO lovers \vho haye fled from prying eyes, 
rather than a married couple the day after a 
definiti ve rupture? 
I t is not to be supposed that K apoleon merely 
proposed to soften the position of his ,vife by 
kindness during the first days of her sorro,v. He 
continued to ,vatch over the ,vornan \vhon1 he 
had thought it right to quit for the sake of his 
people. 
By virtue of a decree of the Senate, J oséphine 
preserved the title of Empress-Queen, ,vith a 
cro\vn, and enjoyed an annual allowance of 
2,000,000 francs (
80,000), \vhich ,vas declared 
obligatory upon the successors of the Emperor. 5 
l-his allowance ,vas after,vards increased to 
3,000,000 francs (
I 20,000). 'He took care,' 


4 :\Idlle. Avril1on, '
lémoires,' t. ii., p. 176. 
[) ':ðIémoires du Prince Eugène,' t. vi., p. 295. 
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says the Empress's waiting-woman, 6 'that she 
should want for nothing, and that she had not 
only what was useful, but also what was pleasant.' 
On his return to Paris, Napoleon wrote to 
J oséphine: 'I am very sorry to see the l'uileries 
again; the great palace seemed to me empty, and 
I am so lonely in it.'7 
A few days later he writes: 'I was very glad 
to see you yesterday. I feel what charms your 
society has for me. I have been at work all 
day with Estève. I have granted 100,000 francs 
(;(4,000) for your immediate expenses at 1\1al- 
Inaison, so you can plant anything you please. 
You will distribute this sum to suit yourself. . I 
have ordered Estève to send you 200,000 francs 
(1:8,000) as soon as the deed for Julien's house 
is signed. I have given orders that your set of 
rubies should be paid for, but I will have it 
valued, as I will not be robbed by jewellers. So 
there are 300,000 francs (;( 12,000) for you. 
, I arranged that the million o\ved to you by 
the civil list for 18 10 should be placed at the dis- 
posal of your man of business to pay your debts, 
You \vill find between 500,000 and 600,000 francs 
(1:25,000 to 1:30,000) in the strong-box at l\Ial- 
maison; you may have that for your plate and 
linen. I have ordered you a very beautiful porce- 


6 1vldlle. A vrillon, , Mén1oires,' t. ii., p. 176. 
7 Napoleon to ]oséphine, t. ii., No. cxcv. 
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lain dinner-ser\?ice. They \vill take your orders 
about it. so that it may be \gery beautifuL'S 
Could the most devoted husband sho\v more 
delicate attentions to his \vife -: 
To the courtiers, \vho \vere doubtful as to 
\vhether they should go to :\Ialmaison or not, 
:\apoleon made it kno\vn that he \vould be glad 
that they should visit J oséphine. 9 
...\t all periods eyen after his marriage \vith 
:\Iaria- Louisa. \\-e find marks of unchanging affec- 
tion in his letters to J oséphine. \ \ e \vill take a 
fe,,- exam pIes at random : 
· This place (
Ialmaison) is full of feelings 
\vhich never can and never ought to change-at 
least, on my side. I much \vant to see YOU. but 
I must be sure that you are strong and not \,-eak. 
I am some,vhat \veak myself, and it distresses me 
J 
much that I should be so. '10 
, I shall have pleasure in seeing you at the 
EI ysée, and shall be very glad to see you oftener, 
for you kno\y ho\\- I 10\ge you. '11 
...-\11 the letters are alike in the affectionate 
uniformity of their expressions. ...\ month after 
the arrival of 
Iaria-Louisa in France Xapoleon 


S 'Letters of Xapoleon to Josephine,' t. ii., Xo. CC., 
undav, 
8 in the evening. 
9 
Idlle. _-\vrillon, '
Iemoires,' t. ii., p. 18.:>. 
10 Xapoleon to Joséphine, t. ii., Xo. cciv., January Ii, 
18 I o. 
11 n'J .. ,- . J 8 
.Lv/ú., t. 11., ...,,0. CCYI., anuary 30, I 10. 
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reiterates to J oséphine how 111uch he loves her. 
, N ever doubt my feelings tov{ards you; they 
will last as long as I shall; you \\
ould be unjust 
if you doubted this. '12 
J oséphine took much interest in all that 
happened in the new Household; she even ques- 
tioned N flpoleon, who replied in September, 1810 : 
'The Empress is really enceinte; she is very 
well, and much attached to me. '13 At the con- 
finement of l\1aria - Louisa, J oséphine was not 
forgotten; the Emperor sent a page to her at 
N ovare, \vhither she had gone for change of air. 
Her congratulations were very agreeable to the 
Emperor, who hastened to send her son1e details 
about the new baby: 
'I have received your letter. I thank you. 
l\rI y son is a fine boy, and very healthy. I hope he 
will turn out \vel1. He has my chest, my mouth, 
and my eyes. I hope he will fulfil his destiny. '14 
This enthusiastic description is of the King of 
Ron1e, then t\VO days old. Later on the child 
was taken several times to J oséphine, who asked 
to see him. 
In 18 I 2 the same protestations of constdnt 
friendship \vere renewed. I n a moral sense, 
nothing had changed between Napoleon and 


12 Napoleon to ]oséphine, t. ii., No. ccxvii., April, 1810. 
13 Ibid., t. ii., Ko. ccxix., September 14, 1810. 
14 Ibid., t. ii., No. ccxxiv., 11arch 22,1811. 
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J oséphine, not even the causes of their perpetual 
disagreements. I n 18 (3 \ve have these paternal 
ren10nstrances from the Emperor: 
'I{eep your affairs in order; only spend 
1,500.000 francs (,C60,000) a year, and put aside 
the same sum annually. I n ten years you ,,,ill 
haye a reser\"e of 15,000.000 (,l600,00o) for your 
grandchildren. I t is pleasant to be able to do 
son1ething for, and to be of service to, them. 
I nstead of that, I hear that you are in debt, and 
that is very \vrong. Look after your money- 
matters, and do not give to eyeryone \vho \vishes 
to take. I f you \vish to please me. let me hear 
that you have large savings. Think \\that a bad 
opinion I should have of you if I kne,,- you \vere 
in debt \vith an income of 3,000,080 (L 120,000). '15 
This matter ,vas ahvays a cause of the greatest 
annoyance to Napoleon, \vho sent :\Iollien to 
renlonstrate \vith J oséphine. On his return from 
.Jlalmaison, the 
Iinister informed the Emperor 
of J oséphine's \vretchedness at having displeased 
hinl; Napoleon interrupted 
Iollien, exclain1ing: 
, You ought not to have made her cry 1'16 
The next sentence, \vhich closes all that is 
kno\vn of the correspondence bet\veen N apoieon 
and J oséphine, sums up, far better than \ve could 


1.:; Xapoleon to ]oséphine, t. ii., Xo. ccxxx., Trianon, 
August 25, 18 I 3. 
16 1\Iollien, '
Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 356. 
VOL. I. 20 
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do it, the character of the En1peror, who never 
ceased to make use of the language of a good- 
natured bourgeois, \vhen he wrote: 
, 'fell me that you are well. 1 hear that you are 
getting as fat as the wife of a N orn1andy farn1er. '17 
The reader is now able to judge of what 
Napoleon was to his first wife. \Ve have seen 
him by turns loving her to distraction, then 
chilled by levity and inconstancy, enraged \vhen 
his good name was imperilled, generous to weak- 
ness before the tears of children and the repen t- 
ance of their mother, contenting himself after\vards 
\\yith a hon1e which he strove to render exem- 
plary; we have also seen him unfaithful, but never 
outraging decency; always showing respect for 
public opinion, and careful not to hun1iliate his 
wife. Fina11y, we have seen hilTI yielding at last 
to the incessant solicitations of those \vho sur- 
rounded him, and subordinating his personal 
preferences to the hope of giving his country a 
pledge of security. Under these varied aspects 
his character remains, alike in its merits and its 
defects, that which it would have been if, cheating 
destiny, he had lived in Corsica, and directed his 
household in a position of respectable obscurity 
such as seemed destined for him at his birth. 


1 Î 'Letters of Napoleon to J oséphine,' t, ii., No, ccxxvii , to 
th
 Ernpress J oséphine at 
Ialmaison. 
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XVIII. 


The Second 
rarriage-Russia's Refusal-Views upon Austria 
-
Iaria-Louisa's Trousseau-Impatience of the Emperor. 


..-\.s N" apoleon's second marriage had for its only 
object the foundation of a dynasty, it ,vas most 
Ìlnportant. at the outset, that this dynasty should 
be, as far as possible, the equal of those then 
reigning in Europe. "'ith this purpose in vie,v, 
the Council of :\1 inisters ".as consulted as to the 
choice that should be made bet".een the princesses 
of Russia, Austria and Saxony. The majority of 
the council ,vere in favour of beginning \\Tith 

 Russia. 1 
In accordance \vith this decision, the Elnperor 
\vrote to Caulaincourt, then ...-\n1bassador at St. 
Petersburg: 
· Austria and Russia, by their in1portance, are 
the only PO\\Ters ,yith ,vhom France can enter 
into an alliance, both on account of the po
ition 
she occupies and of her political interests. I 
prefer an alliance \vith Russia. I n these negotia- 


1 :1Iollien, ':\Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 12 I. 
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tions, Caulaincourt, you must employ all the 
prudence and skill of which you are capable. 
Reflect carefully. Do not hazard a word or a 
sign \vithout \veighing it. I must not be offered, 
still less refused. Hold my dignity high; it is 
that of France.'2 
The Court of Russia, \vhile recognizing the 
great honour, postponed its consent. The truth 
is that, while the Czar consented to this n1arriage 
for his sister, the Empress-mother hesitated to 
give her daughter to the Emperor of the French. 3 
These tergiversations were clearly defined by 
Napoleon in a letter ,,-ritten to the l\linister for 
Foreign Affairs, in \vhich he says: 
, They have four times over asked for ten days 
to consider their decision. As to religion, it is 
not religion itself that alarms then1, but the 
necessity of having a pope 4 at the Tuileries.'5 
l\lore humiliated, no doubt. than exhausted by 
the small encouragement he received, Napoleon 
cast his eyes upon the Court of Austria, and, like 
a practical man, knowing that the way to have a 


2 I)uke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' part ii., t. ii., p. 203. 
3 For the account given by the Czar of these negotiations, 
see 'Recollections of Marshal 1\1acdonald,' English edition, 
vol. ii., pp. 205, 206 ,-Translator. 
4 Russian priest.- Translator. 
S 'Correspondence of Napoleon l.,' t. xx., p. 270, No. 16,34 I, 
to Mons. de Chanlpagny, Duc de Cadore, l\linister of Foreign 
Affairs, Paris, March 16, 1809. 
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thing \vell done is to do it oneis self, he opened 
negotiations by an dmusing episode, of \vhich 
l\Ietternich gives the foIlo\ving account :6 
(At a masked ball given by the Arch Chan- 
cellor, Can1bacérès, and \vhich my "yife had been 
earnestly requested to attend, a masked figure 
seized the arn1 of :\Iadame de l\Ietternich. She 
recognized 0:" apoleon. The mask conducted 
her to a small room at the end of a long suite. 
After a little insignificant conversation, r\ apoleon 
asked her \vhether she thought that the Arch- 
duchess :\Iaria-Louisa \vould accept his hand. and 
\vhether the Emperor, her father, \vould give his 
consent. 
I y \\yife, llluch surprised, said that 
it ,vas in1possible for her to ans"ger such a 
question. 
· Napoleon then asked \vhether, if she \vere In 
the place of the .LL\rchduchess, she \vould gi\'"e him 
her hand. l\Iadame de l\letternich ans"gered that 
she ,,-ould certainlv refuse it. 
J 
, " You are spiteful," said the Enlperor; .. "9rite 
to your husband and ask hinl \vhat he thinks 
of it.)) , 
The official o\yertures began imn1ediately; "ye 
have seen already the part played by J oséphine 
in the negotiations. The Austrian Court kne\v, 
fronl diploo1atic reports, of the offers made to 
Russia, and, fearing above all else the conse- 
Ii Prince de 
Ietternich, ( 
Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 95. 
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quences of a Franco-Russian alliance, hesitated to 
withhold its consent. In the dread of being out- 
run by the Czar, it was resolved at Vienna to 
press on the 11larriage as quickly as possible. 
\Vhen all the prelilllinaries were arranged, it 
\vas settled that Berthier should go to Vienna 
and marry the young Archduchess by proxy. 
He reached Vienna on l\larch 4, 1810, bearing 
presents upon which the Emperor had spared 
nothing. Among other splendours, says Baron 
Peyrusse, were a necklace conlposed of thirty- 
two groups of stones, valued at 900,000 francs 
(1: 3 6 ,000), some earrings \vhich had cost 400,000 
francs CC 16,000), and the portrait of Napoleon 
set in a circle of sixteen single clian1onds, valued 
at 600,000 francs CC 24,000).ï Napoleon, \ve see, 
could be lavish on behalf of a betrothed ,vhose 
dowry was, after all, a modest one, amounting 
only to 5 00 ,000 francs (,(20,000). 8 
The marriage was celebrated at V ienna with 
the utmost magnificence, on lVlarch I I, 18 10. 
On the 14th, l\Iaria- Louisa, in charge of the 
Prince de N euchâtel, quitted the Court of Austria 
accompanied by twelve ladies-in-,vaiting, \vho 
were to follow her as far as Braunau, \vhere the 
Queen of Naples, Napoleon's sister, awaited her 


7 Baron de Peyrusse, 'Mémorial de 1809 à 1815,' Carcas- 
sonne, 186 9, pp. 56, 57. 
B Ibid., p. 59. 
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\vith all the Household of the ne\v Empress. On 
l\Iarch 16, at Braunau, the Austrian service to 
l\Iaria-Louisa ternlinated, and the French began. 9 
\\Then the marriage \vas once celebrated at 
Vienna. Napoleon experienced intense satisfac- 
tion, not unmixed \vith a keen feeling of pride, 
that he, of such ordinary birth. should be united 
to the daughter of one of the oldest sovereign 
houses in the \vorld. 
Napoleon's state of tnind is perfectly described 
in the letters addressed to the I{ing of \\Turtem- 
berg by his daughter, Queen Catherine, \vho \vas 
with the Emperor at the tit11e : 
, \T ou \vill ne\ger believe
 IllY dear father, ho\v 
ITIuch in love he is \vith his future \vife. He is 
excited beyond anything I could have imagined. 
and every day he s
nds her one of his chamber- 
lains, charged. like l\Iercury, \vith the 11lissives of 
great J o\?e. He sho\ved 11le fi\?e of these epistles, 
which certainly \vere not \vritten by St. Paul, but 
\\-hich really might have been dictated by an 
ardent lover. He talks of nothing but her, and 
\\9hat concerns her; I \yill not enumerate for you 
all the pleasures and presents he is preparing 
for her, of \vhich he has given me a detailed 
account. I \vill content myself \vith sho\ving you 
the disposition of his mind by repeating that he 


9 'Rélation Générale des Cérémonies relatives au 
Iariage,' 
Imperial Printing-press, l\Iay, 1810. 
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told me that, once lnarried, he \\'ould give peace 
to the whole world, and all the rest of his tin1e 
to Zaïre. '10 
I n another letter she says : 
, To prove to you the extent to which the 
Emperor is occupied about his future ,vife, he 
has sent for tailor and bootmaker, in order that 
he nlay be as perfectly dressed as possible, and 
he is learning to valse. :t\ either you nor I should 
ever have suspected that l' 
, Yet one "more piece of gaIlantry on the part 
of the En1peror which I n1ust tell you before I 
close this. He has had removed from the Diana 
Gallery all the pictures representing his victories 
over Austria; and he has given up for the 
present the idea of instituting the Order of the 
Three Fleeces, of which the two periods repre- 
sented on the medal were en1blematic of his 
two entries into \Tienna, and he intends to alter 
the motto. '11 
This information, corroborated in every parti- 
cular by Baron Meneval, shows us Napoleon 
sending for Léger, the fashionable tailor, the 
tailor of the beautiful 1\1 urat, and son1ewhat 
clun1sily practising the art of valsing. 12 


10 'Briefwechsel der I.cönigin Katharina mit dem König 
Friedrich von \VürteIuberg,' t. i., p. 29 0 . 
11 ibid., t. i., p. 29 2 . 
12 Constant, , 
'lémoires/ t. iv.) p. 197; 
Ieneva1, 'Souvenirs,' 
t. i.t p. 253. 
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XIX. 


Protocol regulating the Arrival of the X ew Empress-The Cere- 
monial violated-The Supper-Letter from 
raria-Louisa 
-Her Happiness with Napoleon-Adalbert Xeipperg. 


..:\S politics had gi\yen X apoleon a n
\v \\-ife, he 
undertook to nlake the conquest. \\Tith this 
object he invented all sorts of romantic ,,-ays of 
pleasing 
Iaria-Louisa at their first meeting. 
In the opinion of rigorous obser\yers of Court 
etiquette, it \vas no light affair to regulate the 
first inter\-ie\v. .t\ll the technical \yorks bearing 
on the subject \yere consulted, precedents \\-ere 
hunted up, the dusty archiyes sleeping peaceably 
in corners \,-ere routed out, and finally Prince 
J 
Sch\varzenberg discussed \yith X apoleon. line by 
line, all these questions of fornl. E yentually the 
follo\ving solemn dispositions \vere made: 
'Tents \vere raised bet\veen Compiègne and 
Soissons, t\\-O leagues fronl the latter to,,-n, for 
the interyie\v bet\veen their Jlajesties. These 
tents \vere placed beside the road, \vith t\VO flights 
of steps to each, \vhether fronl Compiègne or from 
Soissons. 
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'A large space was kept round the tents, in 
\vhich there \vas roon1 for all the carriages belong- 
ing to the processions of their lVlajesties. A 
detachnlent of the Imperial Guard and of picked 
gendarlnerie were to take up position there. 
'The Emperor, on receiving notice of the 
Empress's approach, was to leave Compiègne 
with five carriages, and accon1panied 'by the 
})rinces and Princesses of his family and by the 
Grand Officers of State and of his Staff who 
,vere to travel \vith hin1. Those \vho hdd not 
seats provided for then1 in carriages were to ride. 
, His l\Iajesty ,vas to be preceded and followed 
bv a detachment of his Guard. 
" 
, The Emperor, on reaching the place intended 
for the intervie\v, was to leave his carriage, and 
pass through the first tent on the Compiègne side, 
in which all the persons of his suite \vere to 


. 
ren1aln, 
, The Empress was to pass through the first tent 
on the Soissons side, leaving there all her sui re. 
, I t ,vas also arranged that the Emperor and 
En1press were to ll1eet in the middle tent, \vhere 
would be placed a cushion. before \vhich the 
Empress should stop, that she should courtesy, and 
that the En1peror, raising her, should enlbrace her. 
''1'hat a few minutes later their 
lajesties 
should enter a carriage holding six persons, with 
the Princesses; that the Grand Officers of State 
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and the Officers of the Staff should accompany 
the carriage on horseback. 
'Finally, that the t\yO processions should unite, 
so as to make but one \vith that of their l\Iajesties 
at Compiègne.'l 
I t is probable that \vhile the Emperor \vas 
elaborating \vith the Austrian 
<\ll1bassador all the 
scenery for this first embrace. he fully meant to 
carry it out religiously. \\'hile alone \vith the 
diplolnat. he \vas the Sovereign standing out for 
Court etiquette, but neither his fello\v-\vorker nor 
he hiIl1self allo\ved for the hUlnan-being ,vho, In 
X apoleon, ahyays took the lead in questions of 
sentin1ent. 
As soon as the Emperor kne\v that the 
f:n1press had left \Titry for Soissons, indifferent to 
his dignity and to formality, 
 he jumped into a 
carriage \vith the l{ing of 1\ aples, and started off 
incognito, and \vithout his suite. He had already 
travelled fifteen leagues, \vhen, at Courcelles. he 
met the Empress's procession. He approached 
her carriage \yithout being recognized. but the 
equerry. not a\\
are of his intentions, opened the 
door, let do\vn the steps, and cried. 'The 
Emperor r
 
ì\apoleon fell on l\Iaria-Louisa's neck, \\yho 
\vas quite unprepared for this s0I11e\\-hat rough 


1 'Rélation Générale des CérélTIOnies,' etc., pp. 47, 4 8 . 
:? Ibid., p. 49. 
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and gallant greeting, and then imn1ediately 
ordered then1 to drive at full speed to Com- 
piègne, which ,vas reached at ten o'clock at 
night. 3 
They passed at full gallop in front of the tents 
solemnly erected, and under the very eyes of the 
arrangers of Court etiquette, \vho, parchn1ents in 
hand, saw with an1azement these violators of 
royal proprieties rush past them. 
I t will, of course, be imagined that the delicate 
point of the relations between the Emperor and 
En1press froI11 lVlarch 28, date of the arrival at 
Compiègne. to A pril I, date of the consecra- 
tion of the civil n1arriage, had been carefully 
thought out. It \vas expressly stipulated that 
the En1peror should sleep at the Hôtel de la 
Chancellerie, and not at the palace, during the 
stay at Con1piègne. 
On l\Iarch 28, at 10 o'clock at night, the pro- 
cession drove up to the palace. 
Supper was prepared for their 1\1ajesties and 
alI the Court in the Gallery of Francis I. Under 
the patronage of that gallant monarch, Napoleon 
addressed to his bride words which were eJnpha- 
sized by imploring looks. l\Iaria-Louisa blushed, 
and was dUI11b with astonishn1ent. To overcon1e 
the scruples of her ,vho was only his \vife by 


:
 Rausset, '
Iénloires,' t. ii., p. 44; Constant, , l\IéInoires,' 
t. iv., p. 204. 
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proxy, Napoleon called In the authority of 
Cardinal F esch, to \vhom he said in presence 
of the Empress: 
, I s it not true toat \ye are really married ?' 
, Yes, Sire, according to the Civil La\v, , replied 
the Cardinal, little dreaming of toe use to \\-hich 
his ans\ver \vould be put.-1 
The breakfast \yhich K apoleon caused to be 
served next morning in the room of :\Iaria-Louisa 
by her \yaiting-\yolnen dispenses us from explain- 
ing ho\y the latter part of the protocol \vas eluded, 
and \vhy the apartn1ents in the Hôtel de la 
Chancellerie did not shel ter their august tenant. 5 
H is valet says: 
'After his conversation \vith the Empress, 
Napoleon retired to his room, scented himself 
\vith eau-de-Cologne, and, clothed only in a dress- 
ing-go\vn, returned secretly to the Empress.' To 
cOlnplete his story, Constant adds: 
, N ext morning, ,yhile dressing, the En1peror 
asked me \vhether anyone had noticed the \vay 
he had broken through the programlne. 
6 
By his enthusiaslTI, the most po\verful 1110narch 
in Europe sho\vs us that his temperament has 
not changed since I i96. The feverish impatience 


4 Baron Peyrusse, ' l\lémorial/ p. 62. 
5 Ibid. j Bausset, 'ßlémoires,' t. ii., p. 44; 1-Ieneval, t. i., 
p. 25 6 . 
6 Constant, ':\Iémoires,' t. iv., p. 206. 
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of the E01peror for the arrival of l\Iaria-Louisa 
is the saOle as that of General Bonaparte for 
J oséphine. 
After having yielded to the reasons which 
existed for contracting a marriage essential1y 
dynastic and political, Napoleon thought that 
lVlaria-Louisa-who was, one olay say, sacrificed 
-had a right to find in the union some of the 
passionate fervour drean1t of by young girls. If 
he had agreed beforehand to be encompassed by 
all the forn1alities which can be exacted between 
sovereign and sovereign, from the day when the 
cerenlony was performed at Vienna, and still 
l110re from the day when he found himself in the 
presence of her who was thenceforward to be his 
inseparable con1panion, the man reasserted hinl- 
self, and the sYl11metrically regulated protocols 
became a dead letter. Hurried on by his wish 
to be loved, Napoleon, as nearly always happens 
in such cases, \vas himself the first to love. 
The En1peror, flattered to the top of his bent 
by so distinguished an alliance, touched by the 
grace and gentleness of the young girl who was 
now his own, naturally experienced a renewal of 
youth. 
Once this exuberance has gone out, is the 
Sovereign going to fall back into the reserved 
relations which are the general rule of royal 
nlarriages ? Not at all. He has but one idea 
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in his mind regarding his \vife, and that is to be 
a good husband, and to found a happy and peace- 
ful home. He found in :\Iaria-Louisa a l11uch 
n10re malleable, more docile nature than in J osé- 
phine; and in spite of all that has been said to 
palliate the inexcusable treachery of the second 
Elnpress \vhen the final disaster came, \ve can 
affirm, and "9ill prove, that :\Iaria-Louisa \vas 
very happy during her union \vith Napoleon. 
Our first \vitness cannot be impugned. I t is 
:\laria-Louisa herself, and her evidence is taken 
from the letters she \vrote to her t\VO most 
intimate friends, the Comtesses de Colloredo and 
de Crenneville. 
Scarcely a month after her arrival at Compiègne, 
she \vrites : 
'Heaven has heard your prayers on Iny behalf 
when I l11arried. 1\1 ay you soon experience 
happiness similar to mine !,7 
From the dates and extracts from her letters, it 
\vill be seen that the opinion of the Empress 
never varied so long as she "9as \vith the 
Emperor. 


, )liddleburg, 
, .lday 10, 1810. 


'I think it most natural that you should feel 
leaving the best of mothers. I also have experi- 


1 'Correspondence of 1Iaria-Louisa,' p. 146, Con1piègne, 
April 24, 181 I. 
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enced it: but believe n1e that the affection one 
bears to one's husband softens, I would aln10st 
say cures, this grief. ,I asked the En1peror's 
pern1ission to sign your 111arriag-e contract; he 
agreed at once \vith that grace and kindness that 
are natural to him.'
 


'January I, 1811. 


, I can form no better wish for you than that 
you should have happiness equal to mine. You 
can imagine th
t we do not "rant for amuselnents 
in a town so large as Paris. but the 1110111ents that 
are most pleasant to 111e are those I pass ,vi th the 
Emperor.'
 


'May 6, 1811. 


'I hope that my son (the King of Rome) will 
make, some day, as his father does, the fortune 
of all who know and approach him.'lo 


, Prague, 
'June 1 1, 1812. 


, You may ill1agine the happiness I feel at 
being in the midst of IllY family again, because 
you know ho,,, I love them; nevertheless it is 
clouded by grief at finding l11yself separated fron1 
the Emperor. I can only be really happy when 
b . d h . '11 
eSl elm. . . . 


8 'Correspondence of 1Iaria- Louisa,' p. 147. 
9 Ibid., pp. 14 6 , 147. 10 Ibid., p. ISO. 
11 Ibid., pp. 146, 147. 
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, Prague, 
'June 28, 1812. 
. . . But the absence of the Emperor is 
sufficipnt to disturb all this pleasure; I shall be 
contenced and tranquil only ,vhen I see him. 
l\Iay God preserve you ahvays fron1 such a 
separation! it is too hard upon a loving heart, 
and if it lasts long I shall not be able to bear 
it. '1:2 


, Saint-Cloud, 
, October I, 1812. 


. . . Ii rom this you can judge of the grief 
that the Emperor's absence causes n1e, and \vhich 
,vill only cease \vhen he returns. I ,vorry and 
disturb n1yself unceasingly. One day passed 
,vithout a letter is enough to drive n1e to despair, 
and when I receive one, it onlv comforts me for a 
J 
fe,," hours.'13 


, Saint Cloud, 
, October 2, 1812. 


'Thank you ,varlnly for the prayers you put 
up for me on the occasion of l11Y saint's day. 
There is one, above al1, that I hope to see accom- 
plished soon, and that is for the return of the 
Emperor. l\Iy son cannot succeed in making 
me forget, were it but for a fe,v minutes, the 
absence of his father. '14 


12 'Correspondence of 
Iaria-Louisa,' p 158. 
13 Ibid., p. 159. 14 Ibid., pp. 162, 163_ 
VOL I. 21 
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, Paris, 
'.l\
'l)elllbtr 27, 1812. 


'Little did you think, when you told me of 
your prayers, that they \vould be so soon heard, 
and that I should have the happiness of finding 
lnyself back in Paris with the Emperor before the 
end of the year. I am sure that you \viIl share 
the happiness I have felt in seeing hin1 again after 
a separation of Inore than seven n10nths. '15 


, Saint-Cloud, 
'July 22, 1813. 
'I would have \vritten to you with my o\vn 
hand were I not on the point of starting for 
lVlayence, where I am to n1eet the Emperor. I 
say nothing to you about nlY joy; you will easily 
inlagine it. '16 


Do not these letters, written in all the sin1pIicity 
of a friendship dating from childhood, prove in 
the most positive Olanner that l\laria-Louisa \vas 
happy with Napoleon? 
:. I t will not be beside the question to notice here 

 ho\v l\laria- Louisa confirn1ed all she had said 
I about the Emperor's kindness when she heard 
of his death. At that time she had no sort of 
\ restraint to observe; on the contrary, it was to 


15 'Correspondence of Maria-Louisa,' p. 164. 
16 Ibid., p. 168. 
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her interest to display hostile sentiments, \yhich 
alone could extenuate her bad conduct. She \vas 
li,-ing at that tilne ,vith ...-\.dam .-\dalbert, Count 
,-on X eipperg. a modest .-\ustrian General, \vho 
had been her lo\.er since 18 Lt, and ,,-hose only 
distinction consisted in a black bandage \yorn to 
co\-er the hollo,,- place caused by the loss of the 
left eye. Ii By this General she had had a son 
long before the death of the Emperor. 
.-\s soon as the great ne\\-s began to be circu- 
lated in E urope. 
I aria - Louisa "Tote: 'The 
Emperor X apoleon, far from ill-treating me, as 
people belie\-e, ahvays beha,-ed to n1e ,,-ith the 
utmost attention. '18 
\ \ - e do not think anything of the restrictions 
contained in the same letter. such as: · I had 
ne\-er any deep feelings for 
apoleon.' \\ hence 
comes the denial that she gi,"es to her \vhole 
correspondence, if not from the care that she has 
to take in 182 I not to offend X eipperg, \vho 
,,-as probably jealous of his In1perial predecessor? 


Ii Portrait of the Count von X eipperg, .-\.. _-\.. Collection. 
l
 Correspondence of :\Iaria-Louisa,' p. 226, Gala, July 19, 
132 I. 
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Constant Attentions of Napoleon to his Young 'Vife-l)elight 
at having an Econolnical 'Vife-His Delicacy. 


\ \T E wish to leave no doubt as to the proofs of 
affection that Napoleon showered on his second 
\vife; friends and enemies alike, in their letters, 
bear witness to it : 
'At Court and in society,' says F ouché, 1 
 the 
instructions ,vere to please the young En1press, 
who, without any return, had captivated Napo- 
leon; he was quite infatuated about her.' 
'The Empress Maria-Louisa, his young and 
insignificant wife, was the object of his tenderest 
care. Napoleon followed her every\\
here with 
loving looks. She saw that he was proud to 
sho\v her everywhere to everybody.'2 
Madame Durand, ,vife of the General of that 
nan1e, and principal lady-in-waiting to the En1- 
press lVlaria-Louisa, says: 
'During the first three months following his 


1 'Mémoires,' 1. i., p. 416. 
2 D k f V . , S .,. 
u e 0 lcenza, ouvenlfS, t. I" p. 4. 
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marriage, the Elnperor was day and night \vith 
the Empress. The most urgent business could 
hardly drag him a\vay from her for a few 
moments. '3 
· The En1peror,' says l\Ionsieur de Champagny, 
'was the best husband in the \vorld. It \vould 
be impossible for anyone to display more delicate 
and loving attention.'4 
Napoleon, who \vas reported to be so haughty, 
so repeIJent. as a rule. hesitates at nothing in 
order to discover ,\-hether his \yife is really 
happy. The assurances that she gives him are 
not enough; he \yishes to kno\v all her thoughts 
from a third person who is in her confidence. 
H ere is an instance of 'childishness' given by 
Prince l\Ietternich :5 
'I found Napoleon ,,-ith the En1press. Con- 
yersation turned upon commonplace topics, \vhen 

 apoleon said to me : 
, .. I \vish the En1press to speak openly to you. 
and tell you candidly \vhat she thinks of her 
position. You are a friend, and she ought to 
ha ye no secrets fron1 you." 
, l\.s he concluded this ren1ark, Napoleon locked 
the door of the dra\ying-roon1, put the key in his 
pocket, and disappeared through another door. 


:; ':\Iénloires de la Générale Durand,' p. 28. 
-1 De Champagny, 'Souvenirs,' p. 124. 
5 " I ' . , . 
_\ emolres, t. I., p. 105. 
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I asked the Empress what this scene meant; she 
replied by putting the san1e question to 111e. 
Seeing that she had not been prepared before- 
hand by the Emperor, I guessed that he wished 
to enable 111e to gather from the 1110uth of the 
Empress herself some ideas upon 
er don1estic 
life, so that I might give a favourable report to 
the Emperor her father. \\T e remained locked 
up together for nearly an hour, when Napoleon 
returned, laughing, into the roon1. 
, u \VelI," said he, d have you had a good talk? 
Did the Empress say good or bad things about 
me? Did she laugh or cry? I do not ask you for 
a report; these are secrets between you two, and 
do not concern any third person, even when that 
third person is the husband." 
, N ext day l'
 apoleon found an opportunity of 
speaking to 111e. 
, "\Vhat did the Empress say to you yester- 
day?" he asked. 
, , , You told 111e, " I answered, "that our con- 
versation did not concern a third person. Pern1it 
me to keep ita secret." 
, "The E111press told you," exclaimed N apo- 
leon, I' that she was happy "vi th me, and that she 
had no complaints to 111ake. I hope that you 
will repeat it to your Emperor, and that he ,,-ill 
believe you rather than other people." , 
Napoleon 110ticed with satisfaction that his 
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\vife \vas economical, an important point \vhich 
he had ne\-er succeeded in gaining from J osé- 
phine. 
Eighteen months after his divorce, in a letter 
to 
Iollien, he \vas delighted at being able to 
establish a con1parison advantageous to his ne\y 
,vife : 
'The Empress IAouisa,' he \vrites, 'has a 
hundred thousand cro\vns (;[ 12,000). She never 
spends this sum; she settles all her accounts once 
a \veek, deprives herself of new go,vns if neces- 
sary. and imposes privations upon herself in order 
to keep out of debt. '6 
\\Thile he \vas delighted with the careful and 
orderly habits of f\I aria-Louisa, Napoleon refused 
her nothing that she desired, however costly it 
might be, 
, Happening to learn that she \vanted a set of 
Brazilian rubies, and that the state of her budget 
\yould not permit of her purchasing it, the Em- 
peror, highly pleased \\-ith the ,visdom of the 
Empress and \vith her n1ethodical disposition, 
commanded that a second set should be prepared, 
similar to the first, but of the value of bet\veen 
300,000 and 400,000 francs (;[12,000-;[16,000), 
and desired that nothing should be said about 
\vhat he had heard, or of \vhat he intended to do.'i 


6 l\Iollien, , l\IélTIoires,' t. iii., p. 353. 
ï l\Ieneval, 'Souvenirs,' t. i., pp. 295, 296. 
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Her joy at receiving these magnificent je\vels 
may be imagined. 
On another occasion her husband showed that 
his forethought was equal to his liberality: 
'As N ew Year's Day drew near, the Emperor, 
wishing to give her money for her presents, asked 
whether she did not intend to send anything to 
her sisters. She answered that she had already 
thought about it, and that she had ordered jewels 
to the amount of about 25,000 francs (,-[ 1,000). 
As he thought that rather sn1all, she answered 
that her sisters were not spoiled as she was, and 
that they would think their presents Inagnificent. 
The En1peror then told her that he had intended 
to give her 25,000 francs for her presents, but that 
he had thought it over and 
.ould give her double 
that amount (,-[2,000). Eventually the En1press 
received 100,000 francs (,-[4,000) fron1 hin1.'8 
Constant, therefore, had good grounds for 
saYIng: 
'The Emperor \vas devotedly attached to his 
new wife. His attentions to her \vere unceasing, 
and all his conduct was that of a n1an deeply in 
love. '9 
N either then nor later did Napoleon seek to 
impose upon those near him the inflexible 
authority which, according to his usual biogra- 


8 :\Ieneval, 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 296. 
!I Constant, , l\léllloires,' t. iv., p. 207. 
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phers, was one of the salient features of his 
character. He kne\v that family life is made up 
of reciprocal concessions. and, in order to a yoid 
discussion, \vould allo\y his orders to be disobeyed, 
even in presence of the household. 
'During the autumn folIo,,-ing his n1arriage,' 
says J\Iadame Durand,lO · the Court \vent to 
spend son1e time at Fontainebleau. Fires \vere 
lighted e\-ery\yhere. except in the En1press's 
room, and she, accustomed to stoves. said that 
fire \yas disagreeable to her. One day the 
En1peror, came to sit \yith her; on leaving her 
roon1, he complained of the cold, and desired the 
lady-in-\vaiting to ha,-e a fire lighted. \\Then the 
E111perOr \vas gone, the En1press countermanded 
the fire. The lady-in-\yaiting \yas :\Idlle. Rabus- 
son, a young lady \yho had recently C0111e from 
, 
Ecouen, ''"err simple and outspoken. The Em- 
peror can1e back t\VO hours later, and asked ,,-hy 
his orders had not been executed. 
'Sire,' said the lady. · the Empress \yill not 
have a fire. She is in her o\\-n rOOll1S here, and I 
must obey her.' 
The Emperor laughed heartily at this ans\yer, 
and, on returning to his o\yn roon1, said to 
i\Iarshal Duroc, \yho happened to be there: 
, Do you kno,,- \yhat has just happened to nle 
in the Empress's apartnlents ? I \yas told that I 
10 ':\Ién1oires/ pp. 33, 3-1-. 
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\vas not at home there, and that I could not ha\Te 
a fire.' 
The ans\ver pro\Tided the castle \vith an1use- 
J)1ent for several days. 
One might be inclined to believe that these 
alniable traits of character \vere n1erely Court 
gossip. were they not borne out by other facts of 
analogous nature, \vhich reveal the often till1orous 
and not obstinate character of Napoleon at home. 
It \vas not \vithout good grounds that l\Iaria- 
Louisa said to the Austrian An1 bassador : 
'I am not afraid of Napoleon, but I begin tù 
think that he is of n1e. '11 
One is amazed to see the Emperor hun1iliating 
himself. as it \\'"ere, by asking a stranger to repeat 
to :!.\Iaria-Louisa some observations that had been 
Jnade upon her behaviour. vVe \villleave Prince 
l\Ietternich to tell this curious story: 
, During the sumn1er of 18 10, Napoleon retained 
111e, after his levée, at Saint-Cloud. \\Then we 
\\-Tere alone, he told n1e, \vith some en1barrassment 
of Inanner, that I could do hinl service. 
, " I t concerns the Empress," he said. " She is 
young, and does not yet understand the \vays of 
this country, nor the character of the French. 
I have placed the Duchess of lVlontebello near 
her; she is quite the right person, but she 
sometimes comn1its indiscretions. Yesterday, for 
11 'MéInoires du Prince de :t\1etternich,' t. i-, p. 286. 
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instance, \\yhile \\yalking in the Park \vith the 
Empress, she presented to her one of her cousins. 
The En1press spoke to him, and \vas \vrong in 
so doing; if she allo\
Ys all sorts of young men to 
be presented to her, she \vill soon fall a prey to 
intriguers. Everyone in France has ahvays a 
favour to ask. The Empress \yill be besieged, 
and, \\yithout being able to do any good, \vill be 
d " 
expose to a great Inany annoyances. 
'I told ?\ apoleon that I shared his yie\vs. but 
that I failed to understand his motives for taking 
me into his confidence. 
, .. I tis," he replied, "' because I \vant you to 
speak to the Empress.)) 
, I expressed surprise that he did not speak to 
her himself. 
, 
'The advice is good and ,vise, JI I added. 
"and the Empress has much too much sense not 
to see it." 
, 
. I prefer," he broke in, 
'that you should 
undertake the con1mission. The Empress is 
young; she might think me disagreeable. \T ou 
are her father's 1Iinister and the friend of her 
childhood, and ,vhat you say to her ,vill make 
more impression upon her than anything that 
comes from me." '12 
Here are some lines ,vritten by the hand of 
N apoleon himsel
 \vhich also proye the distrust- 
12 ')lémoires du Prince de ßletternich,' t. i., pp. 105, 106. 
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ful circumspection with which he surrounded the 
Elnpress. They are addressed to the 1\1inister of 
Police: 
· The Ga::ette de France of to-day contains an 
article full of ridiculous details about the En1press. 
Scold its author severely. He talks about a 
canary and a little dog, invented by German 
stupidity, but quite out of place in France. The 
editors of our newspapers are fools. '13 


13 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XXl., p. 294, 
No. 17, 171, to the Minister of Police, Paris, Noven1ber 28, 
I 8 I o. 
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Confinenlent of 
Iaria-Louisa-Napoleon sacrifices Politics to 
his Duty as a Husband-Birth of the King of Rorne- 
Public Rejoicings-Fatherly Love. 


IT ,vould be useless to attelllpt to describe 
K apoleon's immense joy \vhen, three months 
after marriage, the Enlpress began to exhibit 
symptoms of delicate health; his happiness \yas 
complete \vhen she \vas confined of a son. 
"'" \'That a \yonderful dreanl! The scholar on the 
foundation of the military schools, the humble 
officer of artillery, ,vas founding. a dynasty 
summoned to govern the largest empire in Europe, 
and his heir \vas the grandson of a nlonarch \\"ho 

uled by Divine right! 
.t'\t the moment of the confinenlent, \vhich \yas 
exceedingly painful, fortune seemed to dispute 
\vith N" apoleon his unrivalled felicity. 
\'Then Dubois, the surgeon, came to announce 
that it \vould be impossible to save the child's 
life except at the cost of that of the mother, a 
cruel alternative ,vas opened before the Emperor. 
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H ad he been the nlan he is described, selfish, 
sacrificing everything to his personal interests, he 
would have denlanded the life of the child. 'vVas 
not the child the one reason of his nlarriage \vi th 
:l\Iaria- Louisa? 
Napoleon did not hesitate an instant, but ex- 
claimed : 
, l'hink only of the mother !,l 
The heart of the husband spoke and silenced 
that of the sovereign. \Vhat signified the grand 
dreams of posterity, the half-seen joys of paternity? 
It \vas his wife
 above all, wholn he would keep, 
the sinlple and good wife given to him by policy, 
but whom his loyal and protecting love \vould 
preserve. 
As the child appeared feet forenlost, it was 
necessary to have recourse to the forceps to free 
his head. The Emperor could not endure for 
ITIOre than a few ITI01l1ents the anguish of this 
horrible operation, \vhich lasted twenty nlinutes. 
He let go of the Empress's hand, which he had 
been holding, and retired into the dressing-roonl, 
as pale as the dead, and almost beside hinlself. 2 
Finally, at eight in the 1110rning, 3 on l\Iarch 20, 
181 I, the child was born, and as soon as 


1 Comte Lavalette, '11 érnoires et Souvenirs,' t. 11., p. 52; 
, I\Iémoires de la Générale Durand,' p. 63. 
2 Constant, , I\Iélnoires,' t. iv., p. 240. 
3 Bausset, ' 
Ién1oires,' t. ii., p. 66. 
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X apoleon \vas informed of the e\
ent he fle\v to 
his \vife and seized her in his arn1S. 
'fhe child remained seven minutes \vithout 
gi,
ing a sign of life; 
 apoleon glanced at him, 
thought him dead, and occupied himself solely 
,\lith the Empress. .t\t last the child en1itted a cry, 
and then the Emperor \vent and kissed his son. 4 
The cro\\'d assen1 bled in the T uileries gardens 
a\\-aited \vith anxiety the de1ivery of the Empress. 
A salute of t\venty-one guns \vas to announce a 
girl, a hundred a son. 
At the t\\'enty-second report, delirious joy 
spread among the people. 

 X apoleon, standing behind a curtain at one of 
the \vindo\vs of the Empress's room, enjoyed the 
spectacle of the general intoxication, and \vas 
profoundly moved by it. Large tears roUed 
do\vn his cheeks, of \vhich he seenled to be 
unconscious, and in that state he canle to kiss 
his son a second time.'5 
This ,vas the last time that i\ apoleon ,vas to 
kno\y \vhat \vere tears of joy, because fortune 
smiled upon him for the last time. F rOln the 
birth of his son, the storm-clouds began to gather 
,vhich \vere to carry the Emperor a\vay beyond 
the seas, alone, ,vithout ,vife, ,vithout child, \\
ith- 
out po\ver, ,vithout liberty! 


4 c 1Iémoires de la Générale Durand,' p. 66. 
5 Ibid., p. 66. 
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The birth of the King of Ronle gave rise to 
indescribable transports of enthusiasm. Public 
joy nlanifested itself spontaneously throughout 
Europe. E very poet, celebrated or unknown, 
sent in odes, stanzas, cantatas, songs. They 
caIne in all languages: French, German, Flemish, 
I talian, Greek, Latin, English! 
Fronl Casimir Delavigne, at Havre, student 
of the Lycée N apoléon and the Institution of 
Monsieur Ruinet, to Esnlénard, member of the 
French Academy, everyone vied in sendíng ]ines 
on the event. 
Casinlir Delavigne exclainls : 


, Quel auguste appareil! Quels pompeux sacrifices! 
AUA autels de son Dieu, dans les saints édifices, 
La France est à genoux! 
Quel Ï1l1nlenSe concours assiège ces portiques ! 
1'linistres du Seigneur, redoublez vos cantiques, 
o temples! agrandissez-vous !'Ô 


Esménard answers: 


, \T oici que dans les airs, sur la ville étonnée, 
Deux aigles fon t voler Ie char de I' H yn1énée. 
La Victoire et l'An10ur, s'y tenant par la main, 
Veillent sur un berceau, l' espoir du genre humain." 


Fr0111JérôJJze, bachoteur à la Grenouillère, who 
sings merrily : 


6 'Hommages Poétiques sur la Naissance du Roi de Rome,' 
Paris, 181 I, t. i., p. 355. 
1 ' H P ,., .. 8 
ommages oetIques, etc., t. u., p. I I. 
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, Y allons boire à la santé 
Du Fanfan, l'espoir d' la France, 
Et chantons à l'unisson 
'Tive Louise et X apoléon !'8 


to the n10re idealist German, ,vho, in his cantata 
entitled the' River N" ymphs,' introduces a discus- 
sion upon the great event bet,veen the 
 ymphs 
respectively of the Danube, the Seine, the Rhine, 
the 'fiber, and the PO,9 all Parnassus is let loose. 
After the yery natural emotion caused by this 
universal joy, Napoleon, at the summit of his 
ambition, ren1ained exactly ,vhat he ahvays had 
been in humour and character. In his home-life 
,ve shall see that he \vas just as simple and 
dOlnest1c as the most commonplace husband. To 
his adored child he ,vill be just the same ' Uncle 
Bibiche' that the First Consul ,vas to his 
nephe,vs, the children of Hortense. 
'Ve take the follo,ving accounts from those 
given by eye-,yitnesses : 
'Entrance to his study,' says ?\Ieneval,lO ',vas 
forbidden to everyone. He \vould not 'alIo,," the 
nurse to come in, and used to beg l\Iaria-Louisa 
to bring in her son herse]f; but the Empress ,,,as 
so little sure of her strength, ,vhen she took him 
from the arnlS of the nurse, that the Emperor, 


ð ' H P ,., .. 
ommages oetIques, etc., t. 11., p. 321. 
9 Ibid., t. i., p. 4 06 . 
10 'Souvenirs,' p. 3 20 et seq. 
YOL. I. 22 
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who stood waiting for her at the door, used to 
hasten to meet her, take the child in his arms, 
and carry him off, covering him with kisses. If 
he were at his "\vriting-table, about to sign a 
despatch, of which each word had to be ,';eighed, 
his son, lying on his knees, or pressed against his 
chest, did not leave him. Sometimes he would 
drive away the important thoughts that occupied 
his mind, and, lying down on the ground, would 
play with this darling son like another child, care- 
ful to discover what would amuse him, and to 
avoid anything that teased him. H is devotion 
to and patience with his boy were inexhaustible.) 
'The Emperor 10\Ted his son passionately; he 
took him in his arms every time he saw him, 
picked him up quickly fron1 the ground, then put 
him down again, and picked hin1 up again, laugh- 
ing at the child's amusement. . He teased him, 
carrying him in front of a looking-glass and 
n1aking grimaces at him, at ,vhich the child 
laughed till he cried. At luncheon-time he would 
take him on his knee, and, dipping his finger in 
the sauce, smear his face with it.' 11 
When travelling or on a can1paign, he was 
in constant communication with l\Iadame de 
1\lontesquiou, who was in charge of the child. 
On September 30, 181 I, he wrote to her from 
Antwerp: 


11 Constant, '
lémoires,' t, v., p. 36. 
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( · I desire that the faculty, perhaps too careful, 
Inay not frustrate their o\yn endeavours, and that 
care Inay be taken early to form the King's 
constitution by means of a simple diet.) How- 
e\"er, I trust that implicitly to you. '12 
On his ,,?ay to the campaign in Russia the 
En1peror ,vrites : 
'I hope you \vill soon inform me that he has 
cut his four last teeth. I have granted all that 
you asked for the \yet-nurse; you may assure her 
of this.' 13 
If \ye may judge from the various orders that 
bear the san1e date, the days on \vhich 
 apoleon 
,-.;a ve rein to his paternal instincts \vere not 
exactly days of leisure: 


I. Letter to the lJIÙdster of Public IVorshiþ, relative to the 
oatIl to be taken by ecclesiastics. 
2. Order to the 
JIinister of TVar to send two Italian bat- 
talions to Berlill. 
3. To the same, order to forward a ftleaþolitan brigade to 
Nuremberg. 
4. To the saIne, orders to forztJard to Bayonne the brigades 
/lO'liJ at PontÍ'iry alld Cherbotlrg, /0 send three brigades fronz 
France to Berlill, to cause two battaliolls 1l0'Z() ill Catalonia /0 
start for Eifurt. 
5. Order to the .AfiJlister of .i}larÍ11e to institute an inquiry 
into the conduct of a caþtaill at I..AJrient. 


1"2 'Correspondence of K apoleon 1./ t. XXll., p. 494, 
X o. 18, I 54. 
13 Ibid., t. XX1l1., p. 500, Xo. 18,802, Königsberg, June 16, 
1812. 
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6. To the Major-General, orders for the lJlarch of the King 
of TVeslþhalia, General Régnier, and Pri1lce Poniatowskt
 witll 
notes on the position of the eneJll)'. 
7. To the SalJle, orders for the Duke of Ell-hingen. 
8. To the same, orders for cOllVOyÙlg provisions to lIfarshals 
OudÍ1zot, Lifèvre, and Bessières. 
9. To tIle Sa1Jle, orders jor the route to be taken by the Guard. 
10. To the same, orders for the route to be followed by tIle 
Grand Army between the Vistula alld the .Nie,Jlell, with the 
lJzinutest details resþecting the service. 
I I. To Marshal Da'l!oz2t, orders to preþare for a re'lJie'lo'Li'hicl/' 
the Emperor will hold at Intersburg. 
12. To Genera I Durosnel, orders to purchase corn and oats. H 


Nothing, neither the large amount of work that 
he took upon himself, nor the cares of embarking 
upon a forn1idable war, nor the responsibilities of 
comn1anding an army of 300,000 men, could 
turn the En1peror's thoughts from the cradle of 
his child. 
He received with great emotion, on the eve 
of the battle of the Moskowa, a portrait of the 
little King of Rome, sent to him by the Empress. I5 
Napoleon, at the door of his tent, amid the accla- 
n1ations of his soldiers, contemplated this picture 
with love; then, suddenly betraying the uneasiness 
that possessed him, he said to his secretary: 
'Take it away; he must not see a battle-field 
so early.' 16 


14 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xxiii., pp. 500-506. 
15 Baron Fain, 'Manuscrit de 1812,' p. 118. 
16 General Gourgaud, 'N apoléon et la Grande Armée,' 
p. 2 I 2. 
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Conduct of the lIusband and Father in Days of 
Iisfortune- 
Attempts of the Prisoner of the Island of Elba to corre- 
spond with his "
ife-Shameful Conduct of 
[aria-Louisa 
- _-\ Domestic 
ran. 


HITHERTO \ye have only been able to judge 
Napoleon at times \yhen fortune has never ceased 
to smile upon him. The hour of his reverses 
has struck; they are to be immense, of a nature 
to drive a\yay entirely all cares of domestic life, 
and yet, in spite of the colossal effort he made to 
defend himself against the appalling catastrophes 
that \\
ere coming upon him, \ve shall see him pre- 
ser\Te the same \
igilant attentions, and the same 
tender care for his \vife and child, as in the days 
of his prosperity. 
I n 1813 he \yrote to Cam bacérès : 
'The ministers are not to talk to the Empress 
upon any subject that could vex or alarm her.'l 


1 I Corrcsvondence of :Kapoleon 1.,' t. xxv., p. 23 2 , 
K O. 19,9 I 0, Erfurt, _\pril 26, 18 I 3. 
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After the battle of Dresden he wrote to 
Madame de l\Iontesquiou :2 
'I learn with pleasure that my son is gro\\
ing 
and continuing to give good promise. I cannot 
help expressing to you my satisfaction at all the 
care you take of him.'3 
During that terrible carnpaign he longed to see 
his wife, and n1ade her join him at 1\layence, 
whither he went on July 26. 
'He talked to l11e,' says Caulaincourt, 'about 
this rendezvous given to Louisa with the enthu- 
siasm of a young man. He put aside all cares, 
and his radiant countenance showed no trace of 
the melancholy en10tions he had felt at the be- 
ginning of our interview.'4 
At the very moment when, after a hope of 
peace, the En1peror found himself obliged to 
struggle against a coalition of the whole of 
Europe, he worries hilTIself about sn1all n1atters 
relative to his wife. 
'I was annoyed at learning,' he writes to the 
Great Chamberlain, , that the celebration of 
August IS had been ill organized, and that so 


2 There must be some mistake here. The author says, 
'Après la bataille de Dresde,' and the letter to Madame de 
Montesquiou is dated' June 7, 1813.' The battle of Dresden, 
however, was not fought till August 27.-Translalor. 
3 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xxv., p. 368, 
No. 20,Ð9 6 , Hanau, June 7, 181 3. 
4 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 225. 
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bad were the arrangements made, that the 
Empress had been kept an endless time by some 
bad music. . . . indeed, I do not see \vhat 
difficulty there ",-ould have been in allo\\Ting the 
Empress to leave a spectacle \vhere she \vas 
stifled. '5 
During the campaign in France, where, by a 
superhuman effort, giving free scope to a genius 
that has never been equalled, he defended foot by 
foot the territory of his country, and kept at bay 
with 30,000 men all the Powers of Europe, he 
wrote from N ogent : 
, Keep up the Empress's spirits; she is dying 
of consumption.'6 
N ext day he made the recomnlendation which, 
in his opinion, overtopped everything else. 
, Never,' he "'Trote, 'let the Empress and the 
King of Rome fan into the hands of the enemy,' 
and facing every eventuality that may come to 
pass, he cries: 
, 1\1 y own feeling is that I had rather see nlY 
son murdered than educated at Vienna as an 
Austrian prince, and I have a sufficiently good 
opinion of the Empress to be convinced that she 


5 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xxvi., p, 113, 
No. 20,439, to Count IvIontesquiou, Löwenberg, August 23, 
181 3. 
6 Ibid., t. xxvii., p. 128, No. 21,205, to King Joseph, Nogent, 
February 7, 18 1 4. 
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would share my opinion, as far as a wife and 
mother could share it.'7 
I f anyone suggested to Napoleon, lost without 
hope of retrieving his position, the idea of asking 
his wife to intercede with the Emperor of Austria, 
he became furious, but less from pride than from 
a fear that such an attitude on the part of Maria- 
Louisa might damage his domestic peace. 
, I am sorry to notice that you have mentioned 
the Bourbons to my wife. That would spoil her 
and make us quarrel: avoid saying anything that 
might lead her to believe that I would consent to 
be protected by her or her father. Besides, all 
that can only spoil her rest and her character.'8 
H ere, in his extreme distress, as in the grandest 
days of his success, Napoleon placed before every- 
thing else his personal dignity and his own home. 
After exhausting the resources of a n1ilitary 
knowledge so extensive as to strike his enemies 
with amazement, crushed by forces twenty times 
as large as his own, the Emperor, betrayed, 
abandoned by his con1rades in arms, had to 
decide upon signing the act of abdication at 
Fontainebleau. 
1'he thought of his wife and child, veiled for 


7 'Correspondence of N apo}eon I.,' t. xxvii., p. 133, 
No. 21,211, to King Joseph, Nogent, February 8,1814. 
8 Ibz"d., t. xxvii., p. 307, No, 21,467, to I(ing Joseph, 
Soissons, March 12, 18 I 4. 
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one mOlnent in his mind by the horrible tortures 
inflicted upon hin1 by his friends and foes alike, 
came to his aid, and helped him to endure the 
utmost humiliations. He agreed to go to Elba, 
saying to his confidant: 
'In the Island of Elba I may still be happy 
\vith my ,vife and n1Y son.'9 
After his fare\vell to the Guard, ,vhich has 
remained pro\?erbial, he ,vrote to the Empress: 
, I sleep to-night at Briare. I shall start again 
to-morro\v morning, and only stop at Saint- 
T ropez. I hope your health ,,,ill pern1i t you to 
come and join me there. 
, Fare\yell, my dear Louisa. You mayahvays 
trust the courage, the calmness, and the loye of 
your husband.' 
At the Island of Elba. surprised, uneasy at his 
\vife's silence, far from suspecting her of betraying 
him, he concluded she had been taken prisoner, 
and by every means in his po\yer sought to 
establish communication \yith her. He addressed 
letter after letter ,yhich remained unans\\-ered, and 
sent expresses. 
'Colonel Laczinsky,' he ,,'rites on August 9, 
'who starts to-day at t\VO o'clock on his \vay to 
Leghorn, \vill go from there to Aix, ,vhither he 
\vill carry a letter from me to the Empress. 
\\T rite to ì\Ieneval and tell him that I expect the 
9 Duke of \"ricenza, 'Souvenirs.' p. 120. 
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Empress at the end of August; that I desire her 
to bring Iny son, and that I am surprised at not 
receiving any news of her. T ell her that this 
arises from the fact that my letters are suppressed, 
that this absurd measure is probably taken by the 
order of some subaltern minister, and that it can- 
not be by her father's wish; tell her, further, that 
in any case no one has any rights over the 
Empress and her son.'10 
Every n1eans was set in motion by Napoleon 
to obtain news of his wife. On August 20 he 
writes to General Bertrand: 
, Give the following instructions to the Captain 
of the Guard, who sails on the brig. He is to 
seize every opportunity of writing to 1\1 eneval 
and to l\Iadame Brignole to give them news of 
Ine, to tell theu1 that l\Iadame lVlère is here, and 
that I expect the En1press during the month of 
Septen1ber. He can apply to the house of Brig- 
Bole, and to any commercial houses in corre- 
spondence with them.' 
I n his feverish impatience for news, the Emperor 
adds: 
'I desire that, during his stay at Genoa, he 
should write four times by different routes.' 
H is tortured 111ind can never rest; this mission 


10 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xxvii., p. 408, 
No. 21,604, to General Bertrand, Grand J\1arshal of the Palace, 
Porto-Ferraio, August 9, 181 4. 
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may fail, and his imagination is constantly at ,york 
with the object of making fresh combinations. 
\\Then he fancies he has discovered another emis- 
sary ,,-ith a chance of success, his cautions to him 
resemble those of a lover anxious to deceive all 
prYing eyes. 
'Give a month's leave to Captain Hureau, 
,vhose ,vife is about the Empress; he ,vill embark 
on board the brig this evening. Send for him, 
and give hilTI instructions to go to Aix, or any- 
\vhere else ,vhere the Empress may be. He 
must so arrange as not to be retained. He must 
get to Aix, either to his ,vife's or to 
Ieneval's 
house, ,vithout its being kno\vn that he is there. 
He must make inquiries beforehand upon the 
amount of supervision exercised. 'II 
On the other hand, the fe\v efforts made by 
l\Iaria- Louisa to communicate ,vith her husband 
during the first days of their separation were not 
very energetic. They did not go the length of 
contravening, to the smallest extent, the orders 
of her father, the Emperor of Austria. \\T e must 
add, in order to make her indifference more com- 
prehensible, that since July I 7, 18 14,12 Count 
N eipperg's influence over her had been making 
itself felt. 


11 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., Xo. 21,61 I, to 
General Bertrand, Porto-Ferraio, August 20, 1814. 
12 
leneval, t. ii., p. 16 5. 
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In October, Napoleon, not knowing to \vhom 
further he could address hin1self for news, wrote 
to the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, the Empress's 
uncle : 
'I beg your Royal Highness to let n1e know 
whether you \vill permit me to address to you, 
once a week, a letter for the Empress, or whether 
you will send ITJe in return news of her, and any 
letters froIn l\Iadame de Montesquiou, my son's 
attendant. I flatter n1yself that, in spite of the 
events that have altered so many people, your 
Royal Highness still preserves some friendship 
for me. If you will give n1e a proof of it, it will 
be a very real consolation to me. '13 
'" \Vhat a heart-breaking contrast! Here was a 
n1an \vho had known all the intoxications of glory 
and of on1nipotence, \vho had for ten years been 
the object of the obsequious demonstrations of 
kings, and of the adulation of nations, and now 
he is reduced to beg the sympathy of a petty 
prince with the sinlple object of recovering his 
\v i f e ! 
In December the Emperor, still unable to be- 
lieve that he was abandoned, \vrote to Bertrand: 
, Find out ho\v n1uch Lafargue's house would 
cost, and \vhat need be spent upon it to put it in 


1:1 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xxvii., p. 432, 
No. 21,651, to Ferdinand-Joseph, Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
October 10, 18 14. 
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order. If the Empress and the King of Ronle 
were to come here, it would be the only place 
suitable to lodge the princess. '14 
During his nlelancholy sojourn in the Island of 
Elba, to the incessant pain of mind was added 
the misery of receiving no mark of affection from 
Maria-Louisa, no news of the son whom he adored. 
The only proof of constancy that came to the 
relief of his desolate heart was shown by Madame 
Walewska. That noble and disinterested woman 
felt at a distance what the heart of her former 
lover was enduring, and brought to him, on 
September I, the consolations of her love. 15 She 
stayed three days at Marciana, and then Napoleon 
once more fell into his dreary solitude. 
When Napoleon quitted Elba, we Inay believe 
that to his desire to regain possession of his 
throne was closely allied an ardent desire to 
recover the affection of his wife and the caresses 
of his child. I mmediately upon his arrival he 
wrote to the Emperor of Austria: 
'I am too well acquainted with the principles 
of your Majesty, I know too well what value 
you attach to family ties, not to feel a happy 
conviction that you will hasten, whatever may 


14 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xxvii., p. 439, 
No. 21,661, December 28, 1814. 
15 'Journal of Colonel Sir Neil Campbell,' edition of 
A. Pichot, p. 157. 
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be the inclinations of your Cabinet and your 
policy, to help nle in pressing forward the moment 
of meeting between a wife and her husband, and 
a child \vith his father. '16 
The Enlperor of Austria was not obliged to 
put any pressure on his daughter to encourage 
her in despising her duties as wife and mother. 
She was living tranquilly in a contemptible concu- 
binage. 
Attenlpts have been made to ascribe the out- 
rageous conduct of l\laria-Louisa to the weakness 
of her character. \lv T eakness may inspire pity, 
but no indulgence should be accorded to cynicisnl. 
Does one cry ever come from her heart when 
her husband is finally vanquished in the gigantic 
. struggle which held out as a prize the Enlpire, 
his wife and his son? Does she ever show a 
spark of pity for the father of her child? 
In an intimate letter, with which politics have 
nothing whatever to do, here are the terms in 
which she speaks of the progress of the allies 
against France: 
'General N eipperg has given no sign of life 
for eighteen days past, so that I do not know the 
details of the last bulletin, but I am rejoiced, as is 
everyone else, at the good news it contains.']7 


16 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxviii., p. 61, 
No. 21,753, Paris, April], 1815. 
17 'Correspondence of 
Iaria-Louisa,' p. 179. 
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Thus, in presence of eyents in \vhich the stake 
is the safety of the country of \vhich she had been 
So\'ereign, \vhich are to decide the fate of her 
husband and the destinies of her son, l\Iaria- 
Louisa, in a brazen n1anner, classes herself ,vith 
, everyone else !' Posterity, ayenger of the simple 
laws of honour and fidelity, wiII also reckon, we 1 
trust, this ,,-retched Princess among the unfortu- J 
nate ,,'omen ,vho, to the shame of aàultery, ha \-e 
added baseness of heart and despicability of 
character. 
This study of J:'; apoleon as a husband, com- 
menced under the auspices of the magnificent 
triumphs of the campaign in I taIr, closes in 
the terrors of the utter ruin of \\' aterloo. 
H encefor\vard, left to himself upon the rock of 
St. Helena, the En1peror be\vails the absence 
of his son, and his \'ile abandonment by her 
\vhom he had loved so ,,-ell. 
D nder all the aspects in ,vhich \ye have con- 
sidered him, at the sumn1it of his glory as in the 
abysses of defeat, Napoleon preserved the high 
conjugal sentiments that he bore in him from 
his youth. 
He had t\'"O \\-ives; he surrounded them both 
\vith equal affection. He applied himself by 
every means, by every attention in his po\ver, 
to make them happy, and yet both deceived him, 
\vith this difference, that, ,vhile ] oséphine \,"as 
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unfaithful to him almost from the first, l\Iaria- 
Louisa only deceived hin1 after several years of 
marriage. 
I n both his conjugal tnisfortunes, according to 
the comnlon rule, a thick veil covered his eyes. 
In presence of justifiable suspicions, he insisted 
upon doubting till the proof was complete. In 
the case of J oséphine, he long attributed to levity 
the appearance of infidelity; in that of l\Iaria 
Louisa, he preferred to believe her a prisoner 
and a victim rather than inconstant. 
We have seen how, in each of these unions, he 
tried to found an exenlplary and peaceful honle, . 
governed by the simplest habits. 
\Ve have seen how he, who resented the 
slightest attacks on the part of the most po\ver- 
ful monarchs, gave way at home in order to avoid 
the smallest domestic conflicts. He who con1- 
manded 40,000,000 of men had nothing but 
weakness to oppose to the caprices of the wife 
and children around him. 
N either the splendours of a marvellous career, 
nor the supreme pride of Imperial state, had any 
influence upon his character as husband and father. 
Napoleon never derogated from the strict prin- 
ciples inculcated by his early education. 
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I. 


Illusions-Xapoleon's Brothers and Sisters-Their Excessive 
Claims-Opinions of Contemporaries of the Empire- 
Calumnious Insinuations - l\Iemoirs of !\Iadame de 
Rémusat. 


, I XHU:\IAX to\vards his brothers, incestuous ,vith 
his sisters' -such are the expressions in vogue 
among Napoleon's detractors to define his rela- 
tions \vith his family. 
The first of these charges is easily met; docu- 
ments and evidence abound; and from them ,ve 
can judge ,vho ,vas \vrong in this family that \vas 
entirely disunited because each of its members 
chose to think himself slighted and ill-treated by 
the Emperor; ,vhereas each one had only to live 
in luxurious opulence. 
The misfortunes of 1\ apoleon's brothers and 
sisters have their origin in a belief common to 
them all, that they ",.ere kings by right Di,.ine, 
and queens by birth. Their state of mind is 
perfectly summed up in an outburst of X apoleon, 
complaining to Bourrienne of the recriminations 
.of his family: 
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, Upon my word, to listen to them, you \vould 
suppose I had devoured the whole of illY father's 
inheritance. '1 
These recriminations, moreover, did not last 
only for a day. They were constant, recurring 
with intolerable persistency, and putting to a 
nlost irritating proof å - brotherly forbearance, 
which caused a contemporary to say: 
C '
 apoleon. fou.nd it m
re difficult to govern his 
famIly than hIs kIngdom. 2 
Indeed, it would have been difficult to satisfy 
them all. Lucien grumbled because he was 
nothing; Joseph complained because he ,vas a 
king; Louis posed as a king and nlartyr, fallen 
from rights that he had voluntarily renounced; 
and J erôme regarded himself as ill-used because 
his royal budget was too limited for his reckless 
expenditure. Eliza found her duchy too small 
for her haughty spirit; Caroline looked higher 
than her kingdom of Naples; Pauline suffered 
because she could not give free rein to her ex- 
travagance of every kind; and l\Iadanle l\Ière 
bewailed her hard lot inasnluch as she could not 
economise as nl uch as she desired y 
To this daily chorus of entreaties, reproaches, 
generally public, which diminished his authority, 


1 Bourrienne, 'l\lénloires,' t. vi., p. 273. See, too, p. 25, 
vol. ii., for a sinlilar story. 
2 l\ldlle. A vrillon, 'l\1émoires,' 1. i., p. 330. 
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the Enlperor. his head full of grave preoccupa- 
tions, only opposed a ten1porary resistance, soon 
o\
ercome by his natural \veakness. 
'\Till it be said that his conduct \vas guided by 
reasons contrary to true affection for his family? 
"'ill it be alleged that his interests and his self- 
respect prevented hin1 from displaying to the 
nation and other European courts the spectacle of 
regrettable family quarrels? - 
 0 doubt he did 
consider public opinion, and by that very fact he 
gave another proof of his ,,
ish not to place himself 
above the level of humanity. He had this \veak- 
ness, and did not conceal it. Ho\v sadly he \vrote 
to J erôme concerning the scandal caused by Louis 
in Holland : 
, The family had need to gi \Te tokens of modera- 
tion and good conduct. ...t\.ll this \vill not giy"e 
Europe a good opinion of us.'3 
But this legitimate and, at any rate. respectable 
anxiety \vas not the mainspring of Xapoleon's 
actions. It \vas the direct result of his earnest 
desire to see all his o\vn people happy and re- 
spected - a desire \vhich already animated him at 
the time \vhen he \vas responsible to no one for 
his actions. 
H is solicitude for Joseph and for Lucien, 


3 F. Rocquain, 'X apoléon I. et Ie Roi Louis)' p. 290. Letter 
from Xapoleon to King ]erôn1e, Ran1bouillet, July 13, 1810 
(not published in the correspondence). 
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\varmly expressed in the letters he \vrote \vhile still 
a schoolboy of thirteen at Brienne; his paternal 
care for Louis, \vhom, as a Lieutenant, he educated 
at the cost of untold privations, the help given to 
Eliza by the Captain in disgrace, the education of 
J erôme undertaken by the General, the marriages 
of Pauline and Caroline Dlade by the First Consul 
with no other thought than their happiness, are 
so D1any patent facts \vhich bear witness that the 
Emperor, in showing himself kindly disposed to 
his family, needed no other lTIoti\Te than the 
natural instincts of his heart. 4 
Thus, while all of them, \vithout exception, did 
their utmost to raise up continual difficulties 
around him, \vhile his whole life \vas saddened by 
the demands of SOD1e and the errors of others, 
Napoleon, as \ve shall see, displayed to\vards theIn 
inexhaustible munificence and indulgence. 
Having regard to general opinion, which has 
been led astray by n1any calumnies, travestying 
the simplest facts, the opinion here expressed lTIay 
seem paradoxical. I tis, ho\vever, supported by 
n un1erous contemporaries, several of wholTI \vere 
not in sympathy \vith Napoleon. 
'Bonaparte's own family,' says l\Iiot de l\Iélito,5 


4 This staten1ent appears open to question, as, entirely fron1 
illotives of policy, the Emperor attempted to divorce at least 
two of his brothers, and in J erôme's case was successful. 
5' 1\1 ' . 7.' 
J emolres, t. 11., p. 243. 
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'\vas more divided than ever, nor could all the 
favours of fortune lavished upon it satisfy personal 
ambitions nor bring about concord and unity of 
vie\vs! F rom the very beginning unexpected re- 
sistance \vas met, claims \vere made, and hateful 
passions unchained in the hearts that Napoleon 
had hoped to attach to himself by splendid 
benefits, for which he had a right to expect 
grati tude. ' 
Prince 
Ietternich, a l11an \vell informed by his 
position, and, moreover, an enen1Y of Napoleon, 
expresses himself in terms almost identical: 
..... 'N apoleon had a great \veakness for his family. 
A good son, a good parent, \vith those shades 
of character that are particularly to be met with 
in middle-class I talian households, he suffered 
fronl the extravagances of some members of his 
family, \vithout putting forth sufficient \vill to stop 
them, although it is clear that he should have 
l done so in his own interest.'6 
Speaking of the Imperial family, the Duke of 
Vicenza says :7 
'The Emperor \vas \vorn out by the reckless 
prodigality of son1e, irritated by the ambitious pre- 
tensions of others, and by the quarrels and sus- 
ceptibility on points of etiquette that all raised on 
certain occasions.' 


G '::\Iérnoires,' t. i., pp. 286, 310. 
'; 'Souvenirs,' part ii., t. ii., p. 194. 
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Stendhal, in his usual laconic manner, says: 
, I t would have been much happier for Napoleon 
if he had had no family.'8 
Stanislas Girardin is of the same opinion :9 
, I t was in his own family that Napoleon en- 
countered the most strenuous opposition; alone, 
he would have been more tranquil and France 
more happy.' 
, All of them,' says General Rapp,10 'except his 
mother, overwhelmed him with disappointments, 
yet he never ceased showering kindnesses and 
honours upon them.' 
, I t is worthy of notice,' says Constant, 'that, 
despite the frequent annoyances caused him by his 
family, the Emperor always retained the greatest 
affection for them all. '11 
This opinion was shared by Bourrienne :12 
'How bitter it must have been to Napoleon to 
see his family so eager for riches! The more he 
loaded them with favours, the more insatiable they 
seemed 1'13 
Finally, it was from the mouth of the Emperor 
himself that, during his reign, Prince Metternich 
and Roederer had the following significant words: 


8 'Vie de N apoléon,' p. 24. 
9 'Journal et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p, 325. 
10 ,'\ If ' . , 11 n . d, - -. 
1\'.1en10Ires, p. 12. .Lvl ., t. Ill., p. 225- 
l oJ TJ. ä. . 

 .Lvl ., t. VI., p. 273. 
13 Except Lucien and the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons. 
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<< l\ly relations have done me much more harm 
than I have done them good. They possess 
I kingdoms \vhich some of them cannot manage, 
and \vherein others compromise me by parodying 

 me.'14 
'I anl nluch annoyed by my family. . . . I do 
not \vant my family unless they be French. '15 
These last \yords \yere aimed at the curious 
direction that his brothers, kings by his \vill, 
desired to introduce into their policy. 
After hearing all these \yitnesses. similar in 
their tendency, \"e may boldly declare that 
Napoleon \vas an excellent brother. This con- 
clusion \yill be still nlore clear \"hen \ye haye 
sho,,'n 1\ apoleon in his individual relations \vith 
each member of his fanlily. 
In the course of this study of 
apoleon's 
character, \ve shall ha,.e to examine into the 
second monstrous accusation, reviyed complacently 
in our day, as if, in flinging this mud, those \vho 
thro\y it \yere not infinitely more soiled than those 
at \yhom it is thro\vn. Because such a charge 
can never be proved. \ \"hether aimed at monarch 
or subject, the insinuation rests on nothing more 
than a scandalous ,,-hisper. The confessions of 
the guilty are al\vays \vanting, and there really 
only remains the gossip of ignorant people. 


14 P . 1\1 . h " I ' . , . 
nnce 1 etternlC, ., emOlres, t. 1., p. 3 I.'). 
15 R d ' ' I ' . , ... 
oe erer, .' emOlres, t. 111., pp. 495. 5-1-5. 
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In later days people have relied upon the 
memoirs of 1YIadame de Rémusat,16 \vhich we 
have vainly searched for anything more than an 
aboI?inable accusation. 'vVe can find no single 
authentic argument, no single incident, that proves 
anything.. And yet lVIadan1e de Rémusat had 
opportunities of being well inforrned, as she \vas 
so near Napoleon that she herself fell a victin1 to 

alumny on account of a visit of a month's dura- 
tion at Pont-de-Briques (Camp of Boulogne), 
during which time she, a young won1an of twenty- 
two, passed her evenings alone \vith the First 
Consul, \vho at that time was thirty-six. 
\\l e have no reasons for suspecting anything 
\vrong in the manner in which those evenings 
were passed. According to l\Iadame de Rén1usat, 
they were spent in preparing a con1plete biography 
of Napoleon, in discussing \vith her Inetaphysics. 
<:1rt, and letters,17 matters upon which he was not, 
as a rule, very prolix to won1en. 
I t appears, moreover, that the Consular Court 
sho\ved itself somewhat incredulous respecting 
these nocturnal literary studies. 
'"VVhen the First Consul returned to Paris,' 
says l\ladame de Rén1usat herself, 'his aides-de- 
can1p laughed at our long conversations. Madame 
Bonaparte was startled at the accounts she heard. 


16 " I J' . , . 
.LV emOlres, t. 1., pp. 192-204. 
Ii .Ibid., t. i., pp. 264 et seq. 
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. . . I found my jealous patroness some\vhat 
cold. 'IS 
Joséphine gave proof of her good sense, for, 
adds ì\Iadame de Rérnusat : 
'\Y'lthout troubling herself as to \vhether my 
relations \vith her husband at Boulogne had been 
such as they \vere represented to her, the thought 
that they could only be temporary \vas sufficient 
to set her mind at rest. '19 
\\Te \yill not inquire more deeply than l\Iadame 
Bonaparte, and, like her, \,-ill remain in a state of 
vague doubt, \vhich, after all, does not seem to be 
other\vise than pleasing to 
Iadame de Rémusat. 
If the latter had really \vished to dissipate every 
doubt upon the somewhat un\yonted ser\"ices that 
she had rendered to the First Consul, she \vould 
certainly haye taken the trouble to explain \vhat 
compulsion \vas used to drag her from the bedside 
of her sick husband, and transport her to the 
abject creature depicted in her memoirs. I n the 
latter there is no \yord of the violence done her, 
but there is one great imprudence, namely, the 
details that she gives of Kapoleon's toiIet. 20 
\\Te must do these disgusting rUlnours the 
honour of looking into them, in order to reduce 
them to nothingness, and to sho\v that they 
are either the result of outrageous defamation, 


IS '7. r ' . ,. 8 
.1." emOlres, t. 1., p. 2 I. 
20 Tl. (l .. 
.Lvi ., t. 11., p. 333. 


19 Ibid., 1. i., p. 283. 
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or of the disappointment of certain feminine 
hopes. \Ve will bring them face to face with 
authentic documents, with rebutting evidence, 
which will prove what were the real relations of 
the Emperor with those who \vere supposed to be 
his accomplices in this unnatural crime. 



[ 3 6 5 ] 


II. 


Letitia Bonaþarte: Filial Devotion of Kapoleon-Curious 
Language of 
Iadarne 1\Ière - Cordial C nderstanding 
between 
Iother and Son - Letitia's ParsiInony- The 
'Good 'Yornan.' 


, \\' RILE still quite a little boy, I \vas initiated 
into the \vants and privations of a large family. 
l\Iy father and n10ther have kno\vn evil days . . . 
six children! Heaven is just. . . my mother is 
a good \voman.'! The rnan \vho spoke these 
\vords in 181 I, \vhen chief of the lTIOst po\verful 
En1pire of civilization, could not have been a bad 
son. 
In the first part of this \vork \ve sa\v Napoleon 
Lieutenant and Captain of artillery, giving his care 
and his pay to help his mother. As soon as he 
becomes General at T oulon, he establishes in 
comfort his family, \yho had been living miserably 
at 
Iarseilles. After \T endémiaire his care is im- 
mediately directed to\vards them. Our readers 
may remember the letters in \vhich he says: 


1 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' part ii., t. ii., p. 19 2 . 
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, You need be under no uneasiness for our 
family; it is abundantly provided with everything.' 
'I have sent the fan1ily between fifty and sixty 
thousand francs (1: 2,000 to 1:2,400) in silver and 
assignats; do not, therefore, be anxious. The 
family \vant for nothing; I ha\"e sent them all 
that they need.'2 
During the first campaign in I taly, we have 
seen his n10tber and sisters near him at !\Ionte- 
bello and Passeriano. 
'Before leaving Europe for Egypt, General 
Bonaparte had established all his family suitably 
in Paris.'3 
As soon as he became First Consul, Napoleon 
desired for his mother a residence worthy of the 
mother of the head of the State. She was living 
at that time in the Hôtel de l\Iontfern1eil, Rue du 
lVlont Blanc. Shortly after\vards Letitia, now 
ì\ladame l\Ière, took possession of the Hôtel de 
Brienne, Rue Saint Dominique, "Thich is at present 
the 1Ylinistry of \Var. Here a little Court \vas 
organized for the service of the Elnperor's n1other; 
she had five ladies-in-\\Waiting, two chamberlains, 
three equerries, a chaplain, a private secretary, 
and a companion. Among the ladies-in-\vaiting 


2 'l\1emoirs of King Joseph,' Letters frOI11 Napoleon to 
Joseph of Decen1ber 31,1795, January II and February 7, 
179 6 , pp. 157 et seq. 
3 D h d ' '\ b ' , l\ /f' . ,. 8 
uc esse ..'î. rantes, 
emOIres, t. 1., p. 3 7. 
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was the Duchesse d'Abrantès, from \vhom we 
borrow these details. 4 
Filial devotion alone helped Napoleon to honour 
his mother, who, it must be admitted, was not a 
person to inspire great respect. How many sons 
who had made their own way would not have 
been ashamed to put into the first place in the 
kingdon1 a mother \vhose manners and language 
were so little in keeping \vith her exalted station! 
r According to Lucien Bonaparte, she could speak 
neither I talian nor French. 5 J 
To prove clearly that the homage publicly 
rendered by Napoleon to his mother \vas not a 
calculated demonstration of his filial sentiments, 
we may add that l\Iadame Bonaparte and her son 
lived on terms of affectionate intimacy, with some 
familiarities that might be considered out of place, 
were they not in reality the expression of the 
frankest devotion, and if they had not excited the 
liveliest admiration. Here is Letitia's account to 
Roederer of one scene, related by her to him \vi th 
great laughter: 
, I t was on April 17, 1802, Easter Eve; con- 
versation had turned upon the ceremony of the 
next day, the oath to be taken by the Bishops, etc. 
l\Iadame Bonaparte, the mother, told me that she 


4 Duchesse d'Abrantès, '
'lémoires,' t. vi., p. 174 et seq. 
5 Jung, , l\1émoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. ii., p. 294- 
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had often boxed Bonaparte's ears in order to nlake 
him go to High l\Iass on Sundays. 
, "The day before yesterday,", she added, "I 

aid to hinl, ' N ow I need not box your ears any 
more to make you go to High l\Iass.'" 
, 1"0 which he answered: 
_ '" No; it's Iny turn now to box yours." 
, And he suited the action to the word.'6 
'Every Sunday,' says l\Ionsieur de Bausset, 

 l\Iadame l\Ière and all the fan1ily dined at the 
T uileries.' 
After the divorce we find Letitia' inlplored by 
the Emperor to conle and do the honours of the 
Court at the palace.'i 
The disappearance of Louis Bonaparte. in 1810, 
caused anxiety to the whole fan1Ïly. At the first 
news received of him, Napoleon wrote to his 
Inother : 
'I hasten to let you know that the I(ing of 
Holland is at the watering-place of Töplitz. As 
you have probably had nluch uneasiness on 
account of his disappearance, I lose not a moment 
in letting you know this. 'S 
\Ve find the exile in Elba displaying the same 


6 Roederer, ':\Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 431. 
7 D B ' 1\1 ' . ,. 6 . . 
e ausset, 1 enl0lres, t. 1., p. ; t. 11., p. 14. 

 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xx., p. 513, No. 16,688, 
Saint-
loud, July 20, 1810. 
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deference. I n a letter to General Bertrand, he 
sa y s : 
( If :\Iadallle comes, send a shut carriage to 
take her home. She ,vould be too cold in an 
open one.'9 
\\' e see that in all times of his life X apoleon 
preser,"ed a viyid affection for his mother. Their 
only subject of discord \yas 
Iadame 
Ière's in- 
grained ideas of economy, of \vhich the Emperor, 
,,-ho ,vished that she should spend the greater 
portion of her income, vainly. tried to cure her. 
He could not help smiling ,,-hen, in the course of 
these discussions, she ,,"auld say: 
( 1 f eyer you all come back to live on me, you 
\vill be grateful to me for \,"hat I am doing no\y.'IO 
\\7 ere these precautions the effect of Letitia's 
foresight, and did she consider that the edifice 
raised by the Emperor ,vas unstable? \\ e think 
not. I t must be borne in mind that 
Iadame 
Ière 
had suffered much in her life. She kne,,-, from 
painful experience, that all is possible in this \vorld. 
Had she not seen herself ruined, driven out of 
her burning home, ,,-andering on the coast \vith 
five children, till a vessel could be found to take 
her to :\Iarseilles, \,-here they had to live upon 
municipal bonds, and almost upon public charity? 


9 'Correspondence of Xapoleon I.,' 1. xxvii., p. 4 2 5, 
}J'o. 21,635, September I, 1814. 
10 P . ' I . h " I ' . , . 
nnce ...\ etternlc, _, emOIres, t. 1., p. 310. 
VOL. I. 2 -t 
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Her maternal heart could not forget these 
sufferings, which arose chiefly from want of 
money. 'fo this we must add that she had a 
natural leaning towards economy) and her ob- 
stinacy, which was in reality only an act of fore- 
sight on the part of one whom Napoleon called 
, a good woman,' a title that has never been con- 
tested, will be easily understood. 



[ 37 I ] 


I I I. 


Joseph Bonaþarte: His Dissatisfaction-Latent Hostility- 
Refusal of Princely TitIes- The Profession of Colonel- 
K.ingdom of Kaples-' King Log '-Anger and Cordiality 
of the En1peror- The Kingdom of Spain- Joseph's Yanity 
-His \\Y ant of Dignity-France before all-Complete 
Disagreement-Reverses in Spain-The Emperor consoles 
his Brother-Culpable Indulgence. 


JOSEPH BOXAPARTE, older by a year than X apo- 
leon, ,vas the chosen confidant of the struggles 
of the first painful years. To him, in sorro\\
 as 
in joy, turned the first looks of the future 
Emperor. 
As soon as 
 apoleon \vas in a position to help 
his senior he did not fail him. He made use of 
his credit as a victorious General in I taly to 
obtain Joseph's nomination as Ambassador to 
Rome in I ï97. 
One brother Ambassador and the other General, 
there ,vas a sort of resemblance bet\veen the 
civil functions and the military rank. It ,,-ould 
seem as though this balance ,vas indispensable to 
Joseph's happiness, for his discontent dates from 
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the day upon which Napoleon was named First 
Consul, and there was no parallel place for him. 
I t was not without bitterness that Joseph beheld 
Lebrun and Cambacérès made Consuls. I t is 
easy to discover his regrets in the conversation 
reported by l\1iot de Mélito, and to perceive in 
Joseph a hostility now overt, now underhand, 
but firmly rooted in his mind, to the acts of his 
brother. 
Like an discontented men, one might say like 
all men laden with benefits, he sees traps every- 
where, and distrusts him who would be of use 
to him. Nothing can be more conclusive in this 
respect than the words reported by l\Iiot de Mélito. 
Surely, it will be said, Napoleon had done his 
best to bring his brother forward when he had 
procured him the supreme honour of signing the 
Peace of Amiens; of having a place in the front 
rank at the Fête of the Concordat, "rhich he was 
to attend in a carriage dra\vn by eight horses; of 
being President of the }(epublic of Italy; of being 
Chancellor of the Senate. N ot at all ! 
, You are quite wrong,' says Joseph Bonaparte, 
, in supposing that these honours and distinctions 
were offered in good faith. I am convinced that 
they were but a trap, and I have had to be 
careful not to fall into it. What did the First 
Consul mean? To nlake all the other Consuls, 
Ministers, and Secretaries of State jealous, to 
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give me no means of ,vithstanding their feelings 
of hatred, and, at the same time, to pay his debt 
to me. Should I have had any right to complain 
after so many tokens of regard ,,-hich pointed me 
out, to some extent, as his successor ?'l 
These some\vhat confused ,vords are the key- 
note to the ,vhole of Joseph's career, and to his 
relations ,vith his brother, \vho ,vas ahvays offer- 
ing, in spite of the refusals and opposition of the 
other. 
Had Joseph been either modest or timid, his 
attitude ,yould ha\-e been comprehensible, but he 
,vas neither the one nor the other. 
He refused the Presidency of the Italian 
Republic. but because he attached the follo\ving 
conditions to his acceptance: 
I. Reunion of Piémont to the I talian Republic. 
2. Liberty to rebuild the principal fortresses. 
3. \\Tithdra\val of all French troops.2 
The First Consul, deyoted as he ,vas to his 
brother, did not lose sight \If the security and the 
interests of France. He did not think fit to 
permit the raising of fortresses at the gates of 
the country, and therefore refused to agree to 
Joseph's demands. In presence of the latter's 
inexplicable conduct, it might be thought that 
our information ,vas taken from a biased source, 


1 :\Iiot de ßIélito, , 
Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 48. 
2 Ibid., '
Iémoires.' 
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but rvliot de l\lélito, from whom we have bor- 
rowed, is often very hostile to the Emperor, and 
is, on the other hand, the especial friend and 
defender of Joseph Bonaparte. 
Joseph's curious proceedings are confinned by 
the complaints of Napoleon. 
, Had Joseph chosen,' said the First Consul to 
Roederer, 'he could have helped me, but he 
refuses everything that I wish. You saw how 
he shrugged his shoulders at the Chancellorship 
I offered him! Fancy exclaiming in the Senate 
that he will not be lV10nsieur!' 3 
I n short, Joseph contradicted his brother's 
wishes in everything, and even did so with a 
certain amount of affectation. \Vhen a question 
arose about Madame de Staël, the avowed enemy 
of the First Consul, Joseph, without any disguise, 
openly declared himself a devoted friend of that 
intriguer. 4 
When the question arose of the establishment 
of the Empire, Napoleon found nobody more 
secretly opposed to his plans than his brother, 
and after its establishment Joseph was the first 
to turn into ridicule the ne\v Government, with 
the titles that went with it. The Emperor's first 
act, notwithstanding his causes of con1plaint against 


3 Roederer, ' l\1émoires,' t. iii., p. 495. 
4 Jung, 'l\Iémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. 11., p. 23.3; 
Roederer, t. iii., p. 5 I 2. 
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Joseph, '\"as to name him Grand Elector and 
Imperial Highness. The only effect these dig- 
nities had ,vas to dri\Te the ne,v Prince into a fury. 
He \vould not be called either ' 
Ionseigneur' or 
Prince. 
'Either I do not understand you,' he \yrites, 
'or you do not understand me, \vith your 
Ion- 
seigneur. I ,\"ill not be called that for anyone. 
That title and the one of Highness are very 
unseemh-.'5 

 


Such protestations \yere hardly calculated to 
please the ne,v Elnperor, ,vho \vas kept ,-ery \yell 
informed respecting his brother's opinions. 
, \ \That does Joseph \yant?' he asked. · \ \ hat 
does he claim? He puts himself into direct 
opposition to me. and assembles all my enemies 
about him. \\-hat has come to him? He does 
not \\Want to be a prince. Does he imagine that 
the State giyes him 2.000,000 francs (;(80,000) a 
year to \valk about the streets in a bro,vn coat 
and 10\\W hat? H is daughters - do not even kno\\ 
that I am called Emperor; they call me Consul. 
I t is very easy for 
I r. Joseph to come here and 
quarrel \vith me ! .\fter his exhibition of temper 
the other day he had only to go off to 
Iorte- 
fontaine to shoot, and amuse himself, \vhile I. on 
leaying hin1, had to face the \vhole of hostile 
Europe!' 6 


s R d ... 
oe erer, t. Ill., p. 5 13. 


c) ibid., t. iii., pp. 514, 515. 
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I n spite of everything, Napoleon left no stone 
unturned to bring about a good understanding. 
He would have been delighted to satisfy Joseph's 
delllands to the utmost, but there was more than 
one obstacle in the way. '"[he Emperor was the 
only member of his family who did not livé in 
a dream. He was the only one who did not 
imagine that he owed his elevation to a sort of 
Providential decree; he knew perfectly well that 
he owed it to exceptional services rendered under 
special circumstances, a nd he kne w even bet ter 
t hat witho ut great and "' r
re 
alents
a cq u ired by 
assiduous and daily toil, he could not h ave main - 
1ãi ned himsël f 
a y:-w ould 
l fail in nlaintaining 

hi
elf-at t he head of the Government. 
Nothing, therefore, in his imagination inclined 
him to believe that the title of brother of the 
Emperor brings with it great destinies. He 
thought, on the contrary, that if his brothers 
wished to gratify their ambitions, they must 
acquire the knowledge indispensable to the 
management of great interests. 
I n this state of mind Napoleon approached 
his brother. He advised him 'to join, at the 
camp at Boulogne, the regiment that had been 
given to him, to continue there to study the 
duties of a colonel, and after spending a month 
there in studying, to make a journey along the 
frontiers of the North and the Rhine, accom- 
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panied by son1e officers of engineers and artillery, 
and to visit our principal fortresses, so as to gain 
the kno\vledge at present wanting to him.'ï 
I n conformity \vith this desire, Joseph started 
for Boulogne. Scarcely had he arrived there, 
\vhen he, \\-ho but yesterday cared so little for 
the empty titles of Prince and Highness, boasted 
so much, and made such unseasonable use of the 
prerogati yes of his rank, that 1\ apoleon \vas 
obliged to \vrite to :\Iarshal Berthier : 
'Let Soul t kno\v ho\v annoyed I am that, in 
different revie\vs in camp, Prince Joseph has 
appeared other\yise than as Colonel; that nothing 
in an army can eclipse the Commander-in-Chief. 
The general principle is that, at a revie\v, a 
Prince-Colonel is but a Colonel. You \vill \\ rite 
to Joseph that my \vishes are that he should 
carry out in the full sense of the \yord his duties 
as Colonel. 
Iake him feel that he \vould be 
greatly mistaken in fancying that he. as yet, 
possesses the q uali ties necessary for leading a 
regimen L' S 
The Emperor, miserable at seeing ho\v ill his 
brother understood his position, said one day to 
Roederer : 
, He thinks himself beloved by the army. He 


ï 
Iiot de 
Iélito, ' 
Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 249. 
B 'Correspondence of N"apoleon I.,' t. X., p. 427, No. 8,762, 
J\1ilan, 
Iay 20, 1805. 
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is like a man ,vho spends 100,000 crowns a n10nth 
on giving dinners; but what do the Generals 
think of him for all that ?'9 
These words proved to be prophetic, and 
Joseph discovered the fact when, as King of 
Spain, 'totally ignorant of military duties,'Io 
having no authority over his lieutenants, he 
could not n1ake himself obeyed by his 1\larshals 
and Generals, who by their differences ensured 
the loss of his crown. On that day, for the first 
time, he realized that when Napoleon, in ï 805, 
begged him to give serious attention to his 
ll1ilitary profession, he had another object in vie\v 
besides that of nlerely imposing upon him a good 
deal of trouble. 
Despite the slender satisfaction that Joseph 
gave by the manner in which he regarded his 
duties, Napoleon in 1806 conferred on hill1 the 
crown of I
 aples. I n this the Emperor resen1bled 
a father who, knowing the carelessness of his son, 
thinks to render him serious by charging him 
with a weighty responsibility, and who fails to 
perceive that, by so doing, he is simply'providing 
hin1 with a larger field for the exercise of his 
defects. 
'I an1 giving my brother a splendid oppor- 
tunity,' said Napoleon to 1\1iot de 1\1 élito, who 


9 Roederer, 1. iii., p. 5 16. 
10 General ftIarbot, ' l\lélTIoires,' t. ii., p. 44. 
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was starting for K aples. (I hope he \vill go\yern 
his ne\v dominions \vith \visdom and firmness, 
and sho\v himself \vorthy of all I have done for 
h . '11 
1m. 
\Vhile at I\ aples Joseph continually dre\v do\vn 
upon himself the ren10nstrances of his brother. 
\Ve find theIn vigorously expressed in the 
Emperor's correspondence, from \vhich several 
extracts are here given : 
, Do not hearken to those \vho \vish to keep 
you from facing fire; you need to \vin your spurs. 
If you get a chance, expose yourself freely. As 

 to danger, it is every\yhere in a b?-ttle. '12 
'I am surprised at the bad state of your 
artilIery, and at the poverty-stricken condition 
of your army; that is the result of employing 
Generals \vhose one idea is to steal. Keep a 
firn1 hand on them. I beg but one thing of you 
-be master !'13 
(I find in your speech some sentences \\"hich 
you must permit n1e to criticize. You compare 
the attachment of the French for my person to 
that of the I\ eapolitans for you. That might be 
intended for an epigram. \\That love can you 
expect from a people for \"hom you have done 


11 
 I . d ' [ ' 1 . , ' I ' . ,.. 8 
. lot e 
\ e Ita, _\ emolres, t. 11., p. 2 o. 
1
 'Correspondence of X apo1eon 1.,' t. xi., p. 573, X o. 9, ï 3 8 , 
Paris, Februarv 2, J 806. 
.- 
13 Ibid, t. xii., p. 19, N' o. 9,773, February 't, 1806. 
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nothing, and an10ngst whom you live by right of 
conquest with 4 0 ,000 or 5 0 ,000 foreigners ?'14 
, I f you let yourself become a mere King Log) 
(roi jai1léant), 'if you do not keep a finn hand on 
the reins . . . you will never do anything.'15 
The preceding lines sho\v very clearly the 
differences of character which n1ade the cause of 
interminable dissensions between the two brothers. 
At Naples, as, later on, in Spain, Joseph 
inlagined that, once invested with the title of 
King, the object was attained, and he need work 
no more; while Napoleon, with sound good sense, 
realized that the title was only an empty word. 
and that all ll1ust be done to preserve the throne. 
The Emperor was often driven to speak with 
the utmost sharpness. 
'I cannot help expressing to you 111Y dis- 
pleasure at your sending Neapolitan officers into 
my army. Yours must be a curious policy. which 
would place arms in the hands of my enemies 1'16 
And again: 
, Your finances are deplorably conducted, 
I I apparently on metaphysical principles. Believe 
me, money is a very physical thing.'Ii 


14 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xii., p. 430, No, 10,132, 
June 3, 1806. 
15 Ibid., 1. xiii., p. 23, No. 10,573, July 30, 1806. 
1G Ibid., t. xv., p. 462, No. 12,968, July 31,180;. 
1. Ibzil., t. xvi., p. 62, No. 13,206, October I, 1807. 
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I t must not be concluded that the \yhole cor- 
respondence is on the same lines. There are 
hundreds of letters, and ihey form a complete 
manual of the art of governing the kingdom of 
N àples. N ever did tutor of the royal children 
of France dictate to his pupils maxims better 
calculated to ensure them long and prosperous 
reIgns. 
\\T e find anlong them recommendations of this 
nature: 
, 
 0 one ought ever to enter your rOOlTI at 
night except your aide-de-camp, \vho should sleep 
in the ante-chamber. Your door should be 
fastened on the inside, and you should not open 
even to your aide-de-camp until you ha\.e recog- 
nized his voice, and he ought not to knock at 
your door until he has taken the precaution of 
fastening the door of his o\yn roonl, so that he 
can be sure that he is alone, and that no one can 
folIo\v him. These precautions are of importance. 
. . . They may save your life. !lS 
\\Thenever Joseph received one of these letters 
of reproach, \vhich pierced him to the quick, he 
did not fail to inveigh against this persecution. 
Had he deserved these reproaches? \\7 e \vill 
ask the question of some of his best friends. 
\ \T e \yill take first the most devoted of these- 


18 'Correspondence ofXapoleon 1.,' t. xii., p, 423, 1\0, 10,3 0 4, 

Iay 3 I, 1806. 
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Stanislas Girardin-and he will give us an insight 
into the manner in which Joseph understood his 
profession as l{ing. The question of the Budget 
was to be settled. 
, I cOJ?stantly begged the King to make himself 
acquainted with it; such details, however, are 
not very amusing, and the King always put off 
the evil day, though I never ceased holding it 
out to him as having to be done. At last, one 
evening, he said to me : 
, " To-morrow n10rning, on the way out to shoot, 
you shall read n1e your paper in the carriage." 
'\Ve started, and I unrolled my document in 
this unwonted study. I had scarcely finished the 
second chapter, when the King laughed, and said: 
, " For mercy's sake, my dear felIow, do not go 
on. I leave it to you." 
'I had to insist very seriously to induce the 
King to listen to the remainder.'19 
A secretary of Embassy at Naples, in a private 
letter, writes thus: 
'The King is always protesting his devotion 
and goodwilI to the Emperor. His conduct, how- 
ever, is always ITIOre or less in opposition to his 
words. '20 


19 S C . d . , J 1 S .,. 8 
. lrar In, ourna et ouvenIrs, t. I., p. 3 4. 
20 Marquis de Cabriac, 'Souvenirs d'un Secrétaire d' An1- 
bassade à Naples' (see the Corresþolldant of April 25, 189 I, 
p. 277). 
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J t seen1s to us clear that Joseph, King of 
Naples, followed his own \yill entirely, and paid 
little or no heed to observations that were perfectly 
justified. Had Joseph a shado\v of a reason for 
considering himself the victim of \vhat he called 
the tiresome and intractable temper of the Em- 
peror? Did he not, on the contrary, among the 
reproaches he merited by his apathy, receive 
valuable proofs of the confidence and hope that 
Napoleon placed in him? See ho\v the Em- 
peror \'Tote to him on 
Ia y 4, 1807: 
, I think that the habit of governing, \\9ith your 
talents and good natural abilities, \vill strengthen 
your character, and render you better able to 
Inanage this huge machine, if fate reserves for 
you a longer life than for me. '21 
!\light not this chance of succeeding the Em- 
peror diminish the temporary annoyance caused 
by observations intended only to make him \vorthy 
of his high destiny? 
Napoleon even sought to reassure him upon 
the subject of his brotherly feelings during these 
administrati ve disagreements. ] oseph, in an out- 
burst of sensibility, expressed a doubt on this 
subject, and Napoleon thus ans\vered him : 
, I am sorry that you should have thought you 
\vould not find your brother in the Champs- 


21 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XV., p. J 89, No. 12,53 0 , 
Finkenstein, 
Iay 4, 1807. 
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Élysées. 1 t is natural that at forty his feelings 
for you should not be quite the same as at twelve, 
but they are more real and stronger. H is affec- 
tion now bears the impress of his soul. '22 
To prove that the Emperor was at heart a 
simply good and cordial man, we quote a post- 
script to one of his letters containing numerous 
reproaches: 
, But keep well amidst all these affairs. That 
is the principal thing. '23 
The careìessness, the indolence, displayed by 
Joseph in his government of the kingdom of 
Naples, the annoyances he had caused Napoleon, 
did not prevent the latter from giving him the 
throne of Spain as soon as he had declared it 
v acan t. 
I t has been said that this fresh mark of favour 
was only a new violence done to his brother's 
Dlodest tastes. That is in every particular un- 
. true! First, we may ask, \vhat means could have 
been employed to take a man from Naples and 
seat hilTI by force on the throne of Spain, and 
compel him to remain there against his will? 
There was no need of any violence, for it was 
not done against his will, nor did he ever go to 


22 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xiii., p. 108, 
No. 10,693, August 23, 1806. 
23 Baron du Casse, 'Les Rois Frères de N apoléon,' letter 
frorn Napoleon to Joseph, July 28, 1806. 
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Spain in consequence of reiterated orders, but it 
,vas solely the result of an agreement, of \vhich 
,ve find traces in aeon versation \yi th Girardin, 
and reported by the latter in the follo\ving terms: 
, One of these plans,' said the King, 'is to place 
the cro\vn of Spain upon my head.' 
, \ \T ould you accept it?' 
, Certainly; \vhy not ?' 
And Joseph concluded the conversation by 
saYIng : 
, N O\V, I have confided a great secret to you, 
\yhich must be repeated to nobody. Prepare all 
that is necessary, so that I may be able to leave 
here as soon as possible. '2J 
This seems to us much more probable than a 
resistance \yhich could only be regarded as incom- 
prehensible, seeing that the kingdom in question 
,vas of considerably more iinportance than that of 
Naples. ?\Ioreover, if \ve compare his conversa- 
tion \vith Girardin \vith the letter \vritten several 
years later, in 1813, by Joseph to the Emperor, 
\vho had decided to replace the Bourbons upon 
the throne of .Spain, \ve shall see that Joseph 
himself, in spite of all that has been said, and 
that he himself has said to the contrary, \vas not 
devoid of appreciation of the ad vantages attaching 
to the sovereignty of such a kingdom. 
'Reflection has only strengthened my first 
24 Girardin, 'Journal et Souvenirs,' 1. ii.) pp. 69, 70. 
\ OL. I. 2 j 
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thought. The re-establishn1ent of the Bourbons 
in Spain would be fraught \vith the n10st fatal 
consequences both to Spain and to France. 
Spain can only be made happy by me.'25 
Joseph denied himself none of the satisfactions 
of vanity that had flattered the ancient lTIonarchs 
of Spain. 
'I(ing Joseph,' says his faithful con1panion,26 
, perhaps hardly concealed sufficiently the pleasure 
he experienced in being surrounded by the brilliant 
,Court of Charles IV., and in having at his orders 
titled men, covered with the richest embroidery, 
and wearing dian10nds of great value.' 
H is pleasure was of short duration; the pacifica- 
tion of the country \vas impossible, in spite of the 
sacrifices of men and money made by Napoleon, 
who suffered his first reverses in Spain. Owing 
to his want of prestige, Joseph could not secure, 
in the absence of the Emperor, the sole and firm 
command of the army which is necessary in every 
?-rmy in presence of an enemy; the Marshals, 
grown gray in a career of uninterrupted successes, 
arranged among themselves the plans of the 
campaign, without coming to any agreen1ent, and 
without taking the opinion of the King, who ought 
to have sanctioned then1. 


25 Baron du Casse, 'Les Rois Frères de Napoléon,' p. 62, 
letter from Joseph to Napoleon. 
26 Girardin, ' Journal et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 79. 
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, I t is then that Joseph must have felt ho\v much 
harm he had done hinlself in not follo\ving exactly 
the advice giyen him by 
he Emperor, to acquire 
personal bravery, \vithout \vhich the title of I(ing 
is nothing. 
Seeing the piteous figure presented by his 
brother in Spain, Napoleon said : 
, \'Then the King commands, the soldiers behave 
as though they had received no orders. They 
have no more confidence in him than they \,,"ould 
have in the Empress.'27 
The most complete disagreement existed be- 
t\yeen the t\VO brothers. I t could not be other- 
\vise, seeing the absolute difference in their ideas. 

 apoleon, \vhen he arrogated to himself the right 
of disposing at ,vill of the cro\vn of Spain, 
thought nluch less about that country than he 
did about the interests of France. Noone, \ve 
presume, can imagine for an instant that the 
Emperor's only ambition \vas to render the 
Spaniards happy and contented. He had no 
objection to their being so, but before all else 
he intended, and rightly, that the Spanish Govern- 
ment, offspring of his \vill, should contribute to 
the prosperity of the French Empire. 
Joseph did not at all share this vie\v. His 
\vhole programme is contained in a sentence from 
one of his letters to his ,vife : 



; Roederer, '
Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 537. 
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, I f it be supposed that I am going to govern 
Spain nlerely for the good of France, they need 
not expect that of me. '28 
N ow, that was exactly what the Emperor did 
expect of him. F ron1 these opposite views 
sprang conflicts of all sorts which were the 
primary cause of the tension between the two 
brothers a
 the time when Joseph declared hinl- 
self 'persecuted' by Napoleon. No doubt the 
latter did not spare repeated and most cutting 
words of blaine, as, for instance, when he said 
of his brother: 
'Another charge tha
 I have to bring against 
him is that he has made himself a Spaniard. 
French .people can no longer approach hinl. He 
only employs Spanish ministers. The King must 
be French; Spain must be French. It was for 
F ranee that I conquered Spain !'29 
No one can say what would have happened 
had Joseph Bonaparte scrupulously followed the 
instructions of the Emperor. But the fact 
relnains that, in pursuing his chimera of gaining 
the heart of the Spaniards, the King failed to 
preserve his crown, in spite of the support of the 
best armies of France. 
The attitude of Napoleon towards his brother 


28 Du Casse, 'Les Rois Frères de N apoléon,' p. 37, letter 
fron1 Joseph to Queen Julia, Madrid, July J 5, 1810. 
29 Roederer, ' !vlémoires,' t, iii., p. 53 8 . 
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amid the disasters in Spain, \vhich struck him so 
hard, is very interesting. \ V e find no recrimina- 
tions at the result of a system he had al\vays dis- 
countenanced, no abandonment-not even lTIoral 
abandonment-of the man \
,hom he reasonably 
. " 
might, to a great extent, hold responsible for 
these calamities. On the contrary, it ,vas 
Napoleon \vho brought consolation to Joseph, 
who raised his courage, \vho sustained him during 
these events \vhich \vere lo\vering, before all 
Europe, the I mperial glory. Read his letters; 
they nearly all end \vith \vords of this kind: 
'Keep ,,'ell. Be gay and of good heart, and 
never doubt of complete success. '30 
\\Then the Emperor heard of the disastrous 
capitulation of General Dupont at Baylen,31 he 
almost apologized for having brought such trials 
upon his brother: 
'The kno\vledge that you are face to face, my 
dear brother, \vith events outside \vhat you are 
accustomed to, as \ven as outside your natural 
character, distresses me.' 
And after expressing his own personal chagrin 
at the capitulation, he concludes \vith these ,vords : 


30 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xvii., p. 408, 

o. 14,222, Bayonne, July 21, 1808. 
31 Dupont, with a large arn1Y, surrendered to the Spanish 
forces under General Castanos, J ul y 1 9, 1808. He was after- 
wards appointed \Yar 1\linister by Louis XVIII.- Trallslator. 
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'Let me know that you are in good spirits, 
well in health, and growing accustomed to soldier- 
ing. This is a grand opportunity for studying 
the profession. '32 
I t would be impossible to gain a better idea of 
the permanent relations between the two brothers 
than from the fonowing letter: 
, 11 Y brother, I do not answer your letter, which 
seems to me to display some temper; that is a 
principle I long since adopted with you. You 
are too clever not to see that it is the only- thing 
I can do when you write so to me. Neither will 
I ever discuss the past with you again, unless you 
ask me to, and it is to serve you as a guide for 
the future. But as long as you are convinced 
that nothing 
ould have been done better than it 
has been, I must leave you to your belief, and 
not cause you pain, for the past is always irre- 
mediable. '33 
Once again we will ask those who contradict 
us to point out where they find the man who is 
said to be brutal, violent, incapable of brooking the 
snlallest resistance. I n our opinion, if there be 
any reproach to be directed against Napoleon, it is 
for not having been equal to the manly resolution 
which commanded him to sacrifice his brother. 


32 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xvii., p. 428, 
No. 14,243, August 3, 1808. 

3 Ibid., t. xvii., p. 520, No. 14,336, September 17,1808. 
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For many years he endured an the vexations pro- 
duced by Joseph's conduct; he endured the mis- 
fortunes \vhich "rere its natural result, and he 
never took the energetic step amply justified 'by 
the circumstances ".hich ultimately brought about 
the loss of Spain and the \veakening of the 
Imperial po\ver. 
\Ve kno\v that, faithful to a plan adopted in- 
variably by those \yho secretly desire the consoli- 
dation, if not the aggrandisement, of their position, 
Joseph expressed several times in an underhand 
manner a desire to return to his beloved tran- 
quillity at l\Iortefontaine. 
 apoleon \vas not mis- 
taken \vhen he said to Roederer: 
, Joseph is quite incapable of living in retreat. 
He thinks he could live at 1\lortefontaine. He 
flatters himself. '34 
The Emperor in saying this \vas so little mi
- 
taken, that \ve have seen Joseph, in 1813, de- 
claring himself to be the only Inan \"ho can govern 
Spain, \vhile he entreats Napoleon not to restore 
the Bourbons. 
I t must be admitted that these disagreeInents 
bet\"een the t\VO brothers ".ere only on the sur- 
face. \\
hen the evil days canle, in 18 14, it \vas 
Joseph \yho, to the best of his ability, took the 
lead in the Government of Paris, and \yhile occu- 
pied in those functions his loyalty and good\vill 
3-1 Roederer, , 
Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 549. 
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are beyond all criticism. But, as will have been 
already perceived, it is not our province to write 
the history of each individual, but to bring into 
prominence the gentleness and tolerance of 
Napoleon. vVe have not undertaken a compara- 
tive study; our only object is to show that the 
Emperor was not a madman, striking out right 
and left, and making use of his power to tyrannize 
over all who approached him, beginning ,vith his 
relations. This remark (we beg that it may be 
borne in mind) applies to all the personages who 
figure in this work. 
In the succinct notice that we have given of 
Napoleon's relations with his elder brother, be- 
ginning with childhood, and going on through the 
vicissitudes of their early years, to the splendours 
of the Imperial reign, we think that we have suffi- 
ciently shown that in his heart of hearts Napoleon 
ah,vays preserved an affectionate, brotherly feeling 
for Joseph, which was as solid as it was valuable. 
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I\T. 


Lucien BOllaþarte: X apoleon's Care of him from Childhood 
-
Ien1ber of the Council of Five Hundred- The 
18 Brumaire- The Duumvirate-
Iinister of the lnterior- 
Prevarications-Resignation-.A.mbassador to Spain-His 
Good Fortune-The Peace of Badajoz-'Vidower-:\[eets 
l\Iadan1e J ouberthon-::\Iarriage against Napoleon's "'"ill 
-Fury of the First Consul-Violent 1\Ieasures-Reasons 
of State-The Order of Succession to the Throne- 
Opposition to the En1pire in Italy-Expansion at Elba- 
Lucien in Paris in ISIs-Princely Honours-Last Rela- 
tions between the Two Brothers. 


LUCIE
 \vas ten years old, and Xapoleon sixteen, 
\vhen the latter first began to occupy himself \vith 
the education of this younger brother. I n I ï 8 5 
1\ apoleon \vas in communication \vith the director 
of the little seminary at Aix, \vith a vie\v to the 
reception in that establishment of his brother 
C Luciano,' as he calls him. 1 
The Revolution diyerted Lucien's thoughts 
from his religious vocation, and he thre\v himself 
ardently into politics. His eccentricities in his 


1 Collection of :\Ionsieur de Coston at 1\lontélimar, quoted 
by J ung, , 
Iélnoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 5 I 2. 
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new career 
?ere such as to reap the reward of 
arrest as a 'suspect' at Saint Chamond in 1795, 
",here he held an inspectorship under the \Var 
Office. He was imprisoned at Aix, and to obtain 
his release 'required the influence of his brother 
Napoleon, \vho obtained for him a Comlnissioner- 
ship with the drmies of Gern1any and of the 
North.' Our quotation is from a work recently 
published anonymously, and attributed to a de- 
scendant of Lucien Bonaparte. 2 
\Vhen he was about to start for Egypt, 
Napoleon wished to take Lucien with him, but 
the latter declined, preferring to go to Corsica, in 
the hope of being elected as a deputy. N otwith- 
standing his youth, he was successful. I twas 
thanks to this election that he was a member of 
the Council of Five Hundred, and that on the 
18th Brumaire he played a part which, though 
important, was not quite as n1uch so as he and 
many others would have us believe. 
The Directory, unpopular in the country, was 
threatened, and signs of the fact were not want- 
ing, by a military couþ-de-11Zai1l. Those who saw 
clearly thought that a military revolution was 
imminent, and a party was formed \vithin the 
Council of Five Hundred, who sought to direct 
the n1ovement, lest it should overwhelm them. 


2 'Le Prince Lucien Bonaparte et sa Famille,' p. 5, Paris, 
188 9. 
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:\Iany meetings ,yere held, 3 of ,vhich the real 
chiefs ,vere Sieyès and Talleyrand. Several 
names were put for,vard before that of Bonaparte, 
\\"ho ,vas then in Egypt, ,vas thought of; 
Ioreau, 
Joubert, :\1 acdonald, d' H édouville, 1: and even the 
Duke of Bruns\yick. 5 
 obody, not even his 
brother, thought of N apuleon. Lucien himself 
tells us so in his memoirs: 
'I so little expected 
 apoleon's return that I 
had embraced \vith eagerness the hope that Sieyès 
founded upon the victories and virtues of Joubert. 
His early end seemed to us a public calalnity. I 
spoke to Jourdan on behalf of Sieyès.'6 
This attitude \yas not that of an ardent sup- 
porter of Bonaparte's candidature. 
Ioreover, 
Lucien expressly tells us so, and adds (hat the 
idea arose ,vith Sieyès. 7 H o,vever, ,vhen once 
X apoleon had returned from Egypt, and ,yhen all 
the chances seemed to be in his fa,"our, Lucien 
,yas very glad to do all in his po,ver to secure the 
success of the plans that depended on h is brother. 
'rhis com bination certainly opened a large vista 


3 Fouché, ' :\Iémoires,' t. i., p. I 18. 
4 Talleyrand, ')Iémoires,' t. i., p. 2 jO; Gohier, 1. 221; 
Fouché, i. 116; Lucien Bonaparte, i. 241. 
5 Roederer. t. iii., p. 449. 
\3 J ung, , 
rémoires de L
cien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 2..J.I. (The 
authenticity of these n1emoirs is vouched for by the author of 
'Lucien Bonaparte et sa Famille,' p. 8.) 
j Ibid. 
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to the young Deputy, who was inclined to think 
highly of his political talents. \Ve agree with 
F ouché in thinking that Lucien then conceived 
the idea of establishing 'a sort of Consular 
DUUITIVirate,' which would give him the civil and 
Napoleon the military power. 
I nstinctive fraternal affection, interest for the 
whole family, and secret hopes of sharing power- 
such were, beyond a doubt. the motives that im- 
pelled Lucien to take an active part in the COlt} 
d'état of the 18th Brumaire. His conduct was 
devoted, incontestably, it was even efficacious, in 
so far as he kne\v by experience how vain were 
the Parliamentary declamations which alarmed 
Napoleon, who had braved bullets on many 
battlefields without flinching. Lucien Bonaparte 
rendered services to his brother; what n10re 
natural, even supposing that his personal interest 
had not been a strong motive power? 
But he can no rnore claiIll the merit of the 
victory than after a battle a general of division 
could clailll to have gained the day because he 
had commanded part of a charge, Even suppos- 
ing, and it is by no means proved, that, when 
Lucien saw his brother silenced by the objurga- 
tions of the deputies, he took his place for an 
instant in the direction of the movement, he was 
only a good workillan in the successful cause, and 
nothing more. 
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 apoleon, who did not feel himself called upon 
to share the supreme po\ver \vith his brother, was 
not ungrateful; his first Consular act \vas to 
appoint him 
Iinister of the Interior. 
The ne\v l'v1inister put a good face upon his ill- 
fortune; he considered it wiser to enrich himself 
than to grumble, and that \vas perhaps the only 
practical idea that ever took root in Lucien's 
brain. He used his official position so as to 
obtain the greatest benefits from it. \ \T e read in 
a letter from the Ambassador of Prussia to his 
Sovereign: 
'Lucien Bonaparte abuses his authority to 
enrich himself by concessions of monopolies, and 
by all the apparatus of former administrative 
abuses. ' 8 
'The result ,vas,' says Fouché,9 'that Lucien, 
by abusing his credit and his position, by traffick- 
ing in licences for the exportation of corn, ,vas 
constantly n1ade the object of stories and rumours.' 
\\T e find in Constant's memoirs 10 the confirma- 
tion of the story relating to corn : 
'l-Jucien, being 1\1 inister of the Interior, re- 
ceived an order from the First Consul not to 
allo\v any corn to leave the territory of the 
Republic. Our stores \vere full, and France was 
abundantly provided; but such was not the case 


8 J ung, '1Iémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 434. 
q " 1 ' . ,. 8 10 C t t t .. 
. l
 emones, t. 1., p. I 7. ...ons an , II., p. 153. 
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in England, where scarcity was making itself 
severely felt. I t is not kno,vn how the n1atter 
was managed, but the greater part of this corn 
crossed the Straits of Dover.' 
On the other hand, l\liot de Mélito assures us 
that, 
- 'If at the outset of his career Napoleon was 
obliged to shut his eyes to the rascalities of men 
like T alleyrand, Lucien Bonaparte, Bourrienne, 
and the dishonest subalterns whon1 they en1- 
ployed, he ,vas not ignorant of them.' 11 
According to the sanle author, it required 
nothing less to triumph over Napoleon's weakness 
for his brother than the personal intervention of 
lVioreau, speaking in the nan1e of the army,12 
jealous for the honour of its chief, which had 
been compromised by Lucien. 
The First Consul was obliged to yield to the 
pressure of his brothers in arms, but, while he 
obliged Lucien to resign his office, he did his 
utmost to provide him with a brilliant compensa- 
tion. 
, He had,' says Girardin, 'for Lucìen moments 
of hatred and love; he felt for him what a n1an 
may feel for a mistress to ,,"horn he is devoted, 
but against whom he fancies he has a ground of 
complaint.' 13 


11 '11émoires,' t. í., p. 3 0 1. 12 
1iot de 1'lélito, , l\Iérnoires.' 
.13 S. Girardin, 'Journal et Souvenirs,' t. i. , p. 197. 
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This attitude is confirn1ed by Lucien himself, 
who, hurt at being compelled to resign his office, 
after a violent scene, admits that Napoleon's last 
\\
ords to him \vere : 
'Come and join my circle every evening; I 
breakfast alone every morning, at ele\"en o'clock. 
Come \vhen you like.' 14 
One year, day for day, after the couþ d'dtat of 
the 18th Brun1aire, Lucien Bonaparte started for 
T\ladrid, concealing his real disgrace under his ap- 
pointn1ent as Ambassadot to the Spanish Court. 
, He started in search of that fortune that his 
prudish fello\v-citizens had attempted to pre,.ent 
him from gaining too rapidly. This tin1e he \yas 
going to succeed. Yet a few months, and he 
\vould be Lucien the millionaire, the richest of 
his family.' I:) 
He had not long to \vait for an opportunity of 
making a speedy fortune as Ambassador. \\Then 
the French army entered Portugal, by Salamanca, 
'in its distress the Court of Lisbon thought to 
find safety by lavishing its treasures upon the 
invaders. Direct negotiations \vere opened \vith 
Lucien, and on June 6, 180 I, the preliminaries of 
peace \vere signed at Badajoz for the considera- 
tion of a secret subsidy of 30,000,000 francs 
(L 1,200,000), \vhich were divided bet\veen the 


14 R d '"" 1 '.' ... 
oe erer, _\' emoues, t. Ill., p, 350. 
15 J ' "" 1 ' . d L . B ,. 
ung, .J.\ emoues e uClen onaparte, t. 1., p. 435. 
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brother of the First Consul and the Prince of 
Peace. 16 ThiC) was the foundation of Lucien's 
imlnense fortune.'17 
The First Consul, ,vho had intended to occupy 
Lisbon, was indignant, but once more he recoiled 
before a scandal which must have been crushing 
to his brother. 
It \vas after the return of Lucien to Paris that 
the incident occurred which brought about the 
startling rupture between the brothers. It 
originated in the second marriage of Lucien 
Bonaparte. 
In 1794, at the age of twenty, he had married 
Catherine Boyer, sister of the innkeeper with 
whom he lodged at Saint l\laximin. I-Ie was left 
a widower in ISOO. At that painful n10ment 
the First Consul felt keenly for his brother's 
despair. 
, You have lost an excellent wife,' he said; 'I 
hope that I may never have need of the courage 
which is necessary to you to support such a 
blo\v. '18 
Lucien soon recovered from his grie
 which at 
first appeared as though it were to last for ever, 


16 Don Manuel de Godoy, favourite of Charles IV. of Spain, 
exiled by Ferdinand VII.; 
ied in Paris 1851.- Translator. 
17 Fouché, '1\1émoires,' t. i., p. 242; Jung, 'l\fémoires de 
Lucien Bonaparte,' 1. ii., p. I 19. 
18 J ung, , l\lémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 3 8 5. 
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and in the spring of 1802 met, at a some\vhat 
equivocal party, l\Iadame J ouberthon, a \Tery 
pretty \yoman of four-and-t\\?enty, \vith ,vhom he 
fel1 violently in love. 
K ot\yithstanding the formal opposition of the 
First Consul, \yho had' even forbidden the 
Iayor 
of the tenth arrondissement to celebrate the 
ll1arriage, '19 Lucien \vedded his mistress. 
Great ,vas X apoleon's \vrath ,vhen. at a concert 
at :\IaIrnaison, he chanced to hear this ne\vs. 20 In 
his fury he ordered Lucien to quit French terri- 
tory. and signified to him that he \vould never 
recognize his ll1arriage, made, as it \vas, in de- 
fiance of his \vilI. 
H ere, in truth, \ve find ourselves face to face 
\vith a movement of violent irascibility and of 
absolute despotism that can only be eXplained 
by reasons of State. \\T e must, therefore, see 
\vhether this motive really existed. 
\Ve n1ust first dispossess ourselves of the idea 
that Napoleon's pride \vas annoyed because his 
brother had made a middle-class marriage. His 
constant kindness to his sister-in-la\v, daughter of 
the innkeeper, precludes that supposition. 4-\nd 
\yhen ,,-e have seen him, as Con1mander-in-Chie
 
gi\Te his sister Pauline to Leclerc, the miller's 
son; \vhen \ve have seen hin1, as Consul, give his 
19 ' 1 I " 1 " . , ." 8 

\ eneva ...\ emOlres, t. HI., p. 10 . 
20 T b . d, .. . 
.LI 1 ., t. 111., p. 314. 
VOL. I. 26 
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sister Caroline to l\Iurat, an ex-draper's assistant, 
we cannot reproach hin1 with coveting princely 
alliances for his fan1ily. 
\Vas he angry at not having been consulted, or 
because his advice had been rejected? That 
would have been childish. No; there was a 
weightier reason that caused Napoleon's wrath. 
I t was the end of 1803; the question of the 
eventual succession to the Consulate was in all 
men's minds. I n principle, the establishnlent of 
the Empire, with heredity, was resolved upon. 
I n the event of Joseph leaving no nlale issue, the 
succession came by right to the children of Lucien 
Bonaparte. 
What a weapon Lucien had forged for the 
adversaries of the hereditary principle! '[heir 
opposition might be materially strengthened by 
the fact that the future heir to the Crown had 
been born several ITIonths before the marriage of 
his parents. 
Napoleon's anger will be understood by anyone 
who puts himself in his place, whether fronl the 
point of view of moral prejudice, or fronl that of 
personal together with general interest. It nlust 
be added that Lucien's second wife did not enjoy 
the best of reputations. Her intimacy with 
I
ucien before marriage gives colour to the state- 
nlent made by authors ,vho describe l\Iadanle 
J ouberthon as ' having been supposed to have led 
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a very fast life, '21 and \ve cannot be surprised to 
find the Chief of the State sho".ing some desire to 
I11aintain the dignity of his family. 
There is no 90ubt \vhatever that, in n1arrying 
secretly. at Plessis Chamant, ::\Iadame J ouberthon, 
divorced \vife of a stockbroker \vho had fled 
abroad,22 Lucien \vas marrying his mistress. 
\\Tith an object for \vhich \ve cannot blame hin1, 
the author of 
 Le Prince Lucien Bonaparte et sa 
f"'amille,' ,vho is silent aU through his ,york as to 
the date of the marriage, gives it at the end, in 
h is Genealogy, as ha ,.ing taken place in 1802. 
l"'hat is a material mistake \vhich, ho"yeyer, ".e 
should have passed over "yere it not of importance 
in the physiological detern1ination of X apoleon's 
inlTIOst feelings to state the reasons for his extreme 
t11eaSures. 
According to the Genealogy above quoted, the 
first child of Lucien and his second ".ife, :\Iadan1e 
J ouberthon, \vas born on l\Iarch 2-1-, 1803, ,vhile, 
according to l\Iiot de :\Iélito, the marriage ,vas 
not celebrated until the end of October of the 
same year. This date is so exact that in the 
month of J uly 
 apoleon ,vas not angry ".ith his 
brother, as he had named hin1 a Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour, had designated him to be 
one of the seven members of the ...-\dministrative 


21 Constant, '
Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 152. 
2:? 
Iiot de 
Iélito, '
Ié1noires,' t. ii., p. 109. 
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Council of the Order, and had given hin1 the 
, sénatorerie' of Popelsdorf, worth 30,000 livres 
(.61,200) a year. 23 
Thus, when the Empire was established, N apo- 
leon, had he approved his brother's n1arriage, 
would have found himself obliged to present to 
F rance, as his natural heir, a son of Lucien, born 
of an unrecognizable connection, and only made 
legitinlate by a tardy nlarriage. This idea raised 
Napoleon's fury, and the certain proof of it is con- 
tained in a letter written in 1805 by Lucien hin1- 
self to Talleyrand, in which he says: 
'The En1peror would rather see a prospect of 
the Bourbons returning to the throne of France 
than of one of lVladame J ouberthon's children 
ascending it.'24 
This was the chief reason that induced the First 
Consul to declare that he never would recognize 
the n1arriage \vith 1YIadame J ouberthon, and which 
decided hilTI to confirm by the violence of his out- 
burst his decision on the point. They \vho have 
only seen in Napoleon's anger the en1pty pleasure 
of going against the wishes of his brother, or the 
childish presun1ption that he could dispose as he 
pleased of the hearts of others, are completely 
mistaken. Napoleon had but one object: to 
secure the respectability of the supreme power 


23 J ung, 'J\lémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. ii., pp. 4 I 3,4 I 4. 
24 Ibid., t. iii., pp. I I I, 112. 
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entrusted to his care. ( Under no circumstances 
did he ever fail in that portion of his task.) 
\\That did it n1atter to K apoleon, except for 
reasons of State, \\-hether his brother lived or not 
,vith a certai n ,voman? It \vas a matter of 
perfect indifference to him. I ndeed, he said so 
himself in a letter "Titten in I 80j to Joseph 
Bonaparte : 
· I must say, ho,vever, that I am perfectly 
ready to restore to L.ucien his rights as a French 
prince, and to recognize all his daughters as n1Y 
nieces, provided he ,vill begin by annulling his 
marriage ,vith 
Iadan1e J ouberthon. either by 
means of a divorce or by any other means. In 
that case all his children ,vould be restored to 
their proper position. If it be true that 
Iadame 
J ouberthon be again enceinte, and that she has 
a daughter, I see no objection to adopting the 
child; if it be a son, I ,vill consider it as Lucien's, 
but not of a marriage ackn
,vledged by n1e, and 
I \yill consent to render him capable of inheriting 
a so\-ereignty \vhich I \vill confer upon his father, 
but \vithout giving this son any right to succeed 
his father in his real rank, nor to be called to the 
succession of the E Inpire. 
, Once let Lucien di,-orce :\Iadame J ouberthon 
and establish hin1self in a foreign countr) (she 
has a great title in X aples or some\vhere) ; then 
if he likes to sun1mon her to him. provided it 
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never be in France, and live \vith her as he likes. 
but not as a princess his ,vi fe, I will put no 
obstacles in his way, for it is policy alone that I 
care about; beyond that I ,viII interfere neither 
with his tastes nor his passions. \Vith impatience 
I await from you a plain, straightforward ans,ver, 
especially that part of it that cuncerns Lolotte, '2:J 
The person thus affectionately spoken of as 
Lolotte was the eldest of Lucien's daughters, 
\vho was to come, and eventually came, to Paris 
with the Emperor's consent. The fanlily were 
delighted at this visit, approved by Napoleon, 
hoping that it might serve to bring about a 
reconciliation between the two brothers. 
'As soon as her clothes are ready,' ,vrites 
lVladanle lVlère to her son Lucien, 'I ,viII take 
Lolotte to the Emperor, and I anl con vinced that 
she will be \\t'eII received. I ,vill let you know 
next day. Heaven grant that Inlay dt the sanle 
time be able to announce to you something that 
is still wanting to my happiness-your reconcilia- 
tion with him !,26 
We can no longer doubt that, \vhile Lucien 
saw in Napoleon's conduct nothing but arbitrary 
annoyances, the latter had the most conciliatory 


25 Du Casse, 'Les Rois Frères de Napoléon,' p. 20, letter 
from Napoleon to Joseph, Milan, December 20, 1807. 
26 Collection Charavay, 'Manuel de l'Amateur d'Auto- 
graphes,' second year, p. 75. 
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intentions, but did not think that he \vould be 
doing right in handing over to public disesteem 
the dynastic institution then reigning in France. 
Far from understanding the elevated interests 
\vhich impelled X apoleon, Lucien never ceased. 
during his stay in Rome, from behaving as 
though he \vere a personal enemy of the Emperor) 
\vhose only crime. in reality. \\.as his determina- 
tion not to sacrifice the destinies of the throne of 
F rdnce to necessities, honourable) no doubt, from 
a sentimental point of ,'ie\v. but incompatible \vith 
the IInperial constitution. 
A man may prefer to Court dignities the 
happiness of the \VOnlan \vhom he has chosen in 
the exercise of his free \vill; that is comprehen- 
sible. But it is more difficult to admit that a 
brother, forgetful of the past. regardless of the 
interest of his family and the tranquillity of his 
country) should, in the face of Europe (alreadv 
too nluch inclined to contest the solidity of the 
Imperial po\ver), present the dangerous spectacle 
of implacable hostility by bra,ying the Emperor. 
This \vas. ho\vever, the regrettable part played 
by Lucien in Rome. Look through his o\vn 
memoirs, you \vill find him encouraging F rench- 
nlen to forget their duties; you \vill find him 
railing ag3.inst the Imperial Go\yernment \\.ith 
T\Iasséna and Gouvion Saint-Cyr, and compound- 
ing \\'ith General :\Iallet, \vho after\\yards brought 
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about the couþ d'état of 1812 ; you will find him 
bringing into prominence his friendship for the 
Pope, at that time an enemy of the Emperor; 
you will find him waiting to enter France and 
proclaim a Republic, until the Emperor has lost 
a battle which, he fondly hopes, will bring about 
the downfall of the throne; you "vill find hiln, 
during the Jéna campaign. making no secret of 
his sympathies \vith the Prussian l\1inister, and 
predicting. with undisguised pleasure, the defeat 
of the French; you will find him, lastly, visiting 
Canova, at that time engaged upon a statue of 
the Emperor, and asking hinl 'how he could 
consent to employ his great talents in imnlortal- 
izing a hero \vho was destroying his fell ow- 
countrymen while pretending to lead them to 
conquest. '27 
To these factious proceedings the Emperor 
opposed the kindest feelings, and al ways showed 
himself anxious for a reconciliation. He it was 
who made the first advances by proposing to his 
brother an interview, which has remained cele- 
brated, at l\lantua, on December 12, 180 7. 
There were discusseà the propositions mentioned 
above in the letter to Joseph. Lucien treated 
Napoleon arrogantly, and the end of their inter- 
view left the breach between them wider than 
before. N otwi thstanding all this, the Emperor, 
27 J ung, '
lémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. iii., pp. 59-79. 
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In his heart, never ceased to earnestly desire to 
make friends \vith Lucien, and this is proved by 
this passage fronl a letter ,,-ri tten in 18 10 by 
Pauline Bonaparte to her brother: 
· I ha,"e spoken to the Emperor; mamma has 
undertaken to let you kno\v ,,-hat he said. He 
seems anxious to kno\v ,,-hat YOU "'ant, in order 
" 
to put an end to all this, and to see you reunited 
to us. It \vould give n1e great pleasure. '
8 

..\.fter the abdication of :\" apoleon, Lucien, \vho, 
it appears, had not felt himself strong enough to 
re-establish a Republic in France, \vrote to the 
Emperor at Elba. The latter sent the fol1o\ving 
memorandum to him in ans\ver : 
, To \\'rite to my brother Lucien that I have 
recei\'ed his letter of June I I : that I appreciate 
the sentiments expressed; that he is not to be 
surprised at receiving no ans\\'er from me, because 
I \vrÍte to nobodv. I have not even ,,'ritten to 
" 
1'1 adame. '
9 
A certain relaxation of the strain in the rela- 
tions bet\\'een the t\VO brothers \vas, ho\vever, 
produced from that time. \ \? e find in the memoirs 
of Lucien 30 the foIIo\ving sentence: 




 Collection Charavay, 'L'Amateur d'_-\utographes,' second 
year, p. 95. 
::9 · Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. 
xvii., p. 4 02 , 
No. 21,590; memorandum for the Grand 
Iarshal, Porto- 
Ferraio, July I ï, 181.1-. 

o Jung, t. ii, p. 367. 
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, I 111uSt here note that, by a somewhat strange 
coincidence, I have had business transdctions with 
the Sovereign of the Island of Elba concerning 
n1Y blast-furnace at Canino, which is used solely 
for slnelting ore fron1 that island.' 
On the Emperor's return to the Tuileries in 
1815, Lucien made him a spontaneous offer of 
assistance. I t is difficult to say \vhat were the 
exact conditions inlposed by Napoleon. A story 
told by Father l\1aurice of Brescia says that 
Lucien went to stay at the Post Inn at Charenton 
shortly after the return from Elba. F ron1 
Charenton an active correspondence was carried 
on between Lucien and Joseph Bonaparte, and 
then Father l\Iaurice was sumn10ned to Paris by 
the Emperor. 31 
During the course of this correspondence. and 
in these journeyings to and fro, the bases of an 
agreen1ent, whereof the details have remained 
undiscovered, were no doubt settled. \tVe may 
suppose that the existence of the l{ing of Rome, 
direct heir to the Crown, tnade the Emperor less 
rigid now that there was less danger of Lucien's 
nlale offspring succeeding. On the other hand. 
it is clear that Lucien made a great concession 
by coming to Paris early in 18 I 5 without his 
v;ife, \vhom he left at Rufinella. his property in 
I taly.32 \Ve incline to believe that at that 


'>1 J .. . 
" ung, t. 111., p. 232. 


32 Ibid., t. iii., p. 242. 
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critical moment, when the all-in1portant object 
was to watch over the affairs of the Empire, 
menaced by the Holy Alliance, the settlement of 
domestic affairs, and the decision regarding 
Lucien's place in the family, \vere indefinitely 
postponed. 
O\ving to circumstances, this decision ,vas 
never published. The republicanism of Lucien 
was not dazzled by the honours with which he 
was over,vhelmed, nor blinded by the title of 
Highness with \vhich he was decorated. nor 
shocked by his princely prerogatives, of \vhich he 
did not abandon one iota. 
According to the 'J ournal de l'Empire,' he 
can1e to Paris to the house of Cardinal F esch, 
Rue du l\Iont- Blanc, on 
I ay 8. On the I I th 
the Palais Royal \yas assigned to him by the 
Elnperor as a residence. He accompanied 
Napoleon every,vhere; on the day of the' Champ 
de 1\1 ai,' attired in a tunic and cloak of white 
velvet, embroidèred \vith gold, Lucien was on the 
left of the Sovereign. 
I\Iember of the Chan1ber of Peers as a Prince, 
he was, until June 2 I, 1815, the last representa- 
tive of the Emperor, and the last defender of the 
Imperial throne. 
The incidents marking the close of the relations 
of Napoleon and Lucien are told by the latter in 
his memoirs. 
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He sent to Malmaison an emissary named 
J 
Châtillon to ask for money from the Emperor, 
beaten, abandoned, almost ruined as he was. 
Napoleon, a prisoner, unable to procure funds, 
gave the agent of his brother, now much richer 
than he, 200.000 francs (.l8,000) in gold, and 
that same evening, no doubt in consequence 
of a fresh application. he made over to him, into 
his own hand, bonds to the value of 2,000,000 of 
francs (.l80,ooo) upon some of the royal forests, 
with the words: 

 There! take theln for what they are worth !,33 
This final episode emphasizes very strongly the 
t\VO characters: Lucien, always selfish, grasping, 
regardless of the consequences of his avidity; 
Napoleon, ah\rays. weak, generous, forgetful of 
preVIOUS wrong. 


.
:
 J ... 8 
. . ung, t. Ill., p. 35 . 
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LOllis Bonaþarte: Paternal Duty fallen on Napoleon-Predi- 
lection for Louis-Heir to the In1perial Throne-King of 
Holland -Continual Complaints-A\Ierited Reproaches- 
Patriotism out of Place-Endurance of the En1peror- 
Public Affront-A Perjurer-_\n Infamous Insinuation- 
Unpardonable Ingratitude. 


THE considerable wealth \vith \\yhich Napoleon 
\vas able at one time to endo\v his family \yas only 
a very small sacrifice as con1pared \yith the priva- 
tions endured by Bonaparte, Lieutenant in the 
artillery, in order to educate his brother Louis, 
then a boy of t\velve. 
I n a previous chapter \ve have seen ho\y 
Napoleon, while a subaltern at Auxonne, \\.ith no 
other means than his paltry pay, three francs fifty 
centimes a day (2S. 6
d.), pro\yided for the support 
and education of Louis. 
 apoleon \vas particu- 
larly fond of this boy, \vhose first steps in life he 
had, at the price of misery to himself, thus guided. 
On the day \vhen, far from his family, the boy re- 
cei ved his first Communion, r\ apoleon probably 
felt the extent of the duties imposed upon him by 
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the youth of his brother, deprived so early of 
paternal care. 
\\Then he succeeded in :! 795 in placing him at 
the military school at Châlons, it was with 
paternal pride that he wrote to Joseph: 
'I an1 much pleased with IJouis; he is quite 
con1ing up to the hopes and expectations I had 
forn1ed of hiln. He is a good boy, after Iny own 
heart. Affection, quickness, health, talents, good 
business capabilities
 generosity- he unites them 
all. '1 
Fifteen years later the Emperor could write 
very sincerely to Louis, whonl he had made King 
of Holland : 
'I have given Holland a Prince \vho was 
aln10st n1Y son.'2 
Napoleon, like a father anxious to keep his 
child near hiln, could not bear to be separated 
from Louis, whom he appointed his aide-de-camp 
during the carnpaigns in I taly and Egypt. In 1802, 
with the evident object of looking closely after his 
brother's happiness, the First Consul ll1arried him 
to his step-daughter, Hortense de l
eauharnais. 
111 I 804 Louis was made a General. then 


I 'NIénloires du Roi Joseph,' t. i., p. 148, letter from 
Napoleon to Joseph, September 5, 1795. 
2 F. Rocquain, 'Napoléon 1. et Ie Roi Louis,' letter fronl 
Napoleon to Louis, May 10, 1810 (no ublished in the 
correspondence ). 
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placed in the Council of State, so as to perfect his 
education in all branches of official \vork. The 
follo\ving year he becan1e Governor of Paris, and 
finally, in 1806, the Emperor gave him the king- 
dom of Holland. 
The evident preference for Louis is, perhaps, 
nlore clearly nlarked in the con\yersations and dis- 
cussions respecting the various titles of nlelnbers 
of his family. 
, \T au do not mention Louis,' said the First 
Consul to Roederer. · \\Thy this injustice to 
Louis? He has done nlore for me than any of 
them. He has accompanied me in all my canl- 
paigns; he is covered \vith ,vounds, and you do 
not mention him !,3 
His thought \vas made quite evident by these 
,yords to Stanislas Girardin: 
, \\1 e need not rack our brains any more to find 
a successor; I have found him-Louis. He has 
none of his brothers' defects, and all their good 
qualities.' , Then,' continues the sanle author, 
'he began singing his praises to me, sho\\yed Ine 
letters \vhich expressed brotherly affection in 
every line.'4 
By \vhat perversion of intellect did Louis COl1le 
to disappoint all the Enlperor's expectations? 
Dy \vhat aberration of mind did it chance that 


3 Roederer, 'l\Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 5 12. 
4 S. Girardin, 'J Gurnal et Souvenirs,' t, i., p. 199. 
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gratitude ga\Te place in hin1 to the n10st odious 
suspicion? 
The answer is sin1ple: Louis was dazzled like 
his brother Joseph; he sa\v in the elevation of 
Napoleon a sort of predestination for the whole 
family. The conquests of the En1peror sectned 
their comn1on patrinlony. Therefore none of 
then1 o\\Ted anything to Napoleon. who, on the 
contrary, inasmuch as he retained the lion's share 
for hinlself, ,vas in the debt of the others. 
Haying taken up this line, Louis naturally 
found that his royalty in Holland ,vas not nlag- 
nificen t enough. F rom the first \ve find nothing 
but cOlnplaints and prayers for n1oney. He will 
not see that he is only a budding l{ing, and that 
he must endure many tribulations before reaching- 
prosperity. Instead of proudly enjoying a posi- 
tion of which his origin gave hinl no right even 
to dream, he poses as a victim from the very 
beginning. The nature of his complaints can be 
easily understood fron1 Napoleon's answers: 
, You must not be too soft-hearted, nor allow 
yourself to be moved. Be finn. I t does not 
depend upon you to increase the resources of your 
country; you do not know enough about them as 
yet. I myself have only been able to ameliorate 
the condition of France after several years.'5 


!) 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xii., p. 535, No. 10,4 81 , 
July II, 1806. 
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Shortly afterwards the Emperor writes as 
follo\vs : 
, You write me every day a tale of woe. It 
is not nl y business to pay the debts of Holland: 
even had I undertaken to do so, I have not the 
means. '6 
Louis's n1ind is haunted by the one idea of 
behaving like a powerful sovereign of high 
lineage. He wishes to imitate at Amsterdam all 
that is done in Paris, to such an extent that 
Napoleon is obliged to ,vrite to him thus: 
r ' :\1 y institutions \vere not made to be turned 
into ridicule. I haye created no princes without 
giving them principalities. You have made 
marshals of Inen \\
ho have not done as much as 
nlY generals of brigade. F or God's sake, do J 
not make yourself ridiculous !'7 
 
\Vas it not in Napoleon's province to make 
these observations upon the Government of 
Holland, and were they only dictated by the 
miserable pleasure of exercising a capricious and 
meddling authority? Beyond contradiction, their 
object ,vas deeper than Louis realized, or than he 
pretended to realize. The Emperor could per- 


(j ' c d f '\.T 1 I ,.. 1I.. T 
orrespon ence 0 .....apo eon ., t. Xll., p. 57 0 , nO. 10,534, 
July 21, 1806. 
'"; F. Rocquain, 'Napoléon I. et le Roi Louis,' letter from 
Kapoleon to Louis, Bayonne, :\Iay 6, 1808 (not published in 
the correspondence
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fecdy ,veIl foresee, for instance, what a humilia- 
tion it \\Tould be to his generals, illustrious by 
their splendid deeds of arms, to give precedence 
at Court and command in war to a number of 
marshals of State, with no past and with no 
capaci ty. 
Although Napoleon's words displayed consider- 
able annoyance, his feelings towards I.,ouis did 
not alter, as we shall see from the follo\ving lines 
addressed to Joseph Bonaparte: 
, I am pleased with Louis on the whole. He 
does not pay great attention to the advice I 
give him, but I shall not cease doing so, and 
experience will soon teach him that many of the 
things he has done are wrong. I have blamed 
him for instituting his Order. The wish to found 
an Order does not come to one suddenly like a 
wish to go out hunting.'8 
I n his eagerness to employ his royal rights 
according to his own fancy, Louis will not remem- 
ber that he owes his crown to his brother; he 
scarcely recognizes the latter's existence. 
'I hear,' writes Napoleon, 'that you are 
making a law about the regency. I hope that 
you will consult me. Perhaps you will remen1ber 
that I also belong to the family. You must see 
that, if you have no issue, I should wish to see 


8 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xv., p. 188, NO.1 2,530, 
May 4, 180 7. 
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Holland pass only into such hands as might 
suit me.'9 
I n this lecture \ve can trace the principal 
grounds of Napoleon's complaints against Louis, 
\"hose object \vas to preserve to Dutch politics 
an absolute independence of France. It n1attered 
little to the ne\\T King \vhether his plans \vere or 
,,-ere not con1promising to the success of those 
of the Emperor. Louis regarded himself as a 
Dutchman, and the \yelfare of France did not 
trou ble him. 
'.t\.re you an ally of France or of England? 
I kno\v not,' exclaimed Napoleon; and he eventu- 
By \vas driven to say to Louis: 
, Your l\Iajesty \vill find in me a brother so 
long as I find in you a f....renchman; but if you 
forget the bonds that attach you to our common 
country, you cannot complain if I forget those 
that nature has placed bet\yeen us. '10 
The relations bet\"een the t\VO brothers, having 
reached this state of tension, could not fail to 
terminate by an explosion. Desiring to a''"oid 
this, and foreseeing many other complications, 
1'\ apoleon, in 1810, resolved upon uniting Holland 
to France. Louis thereupon abjured the inten- 
tion he had frequently expressed before, of 


9 F. Rocquain, , Napoléon et Ie Roi Louis,' p. 116, Finken- 
stein
 April 30, 1807 (not published in the correspondence). 
10 Ibid., p. I 17. 
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resigning his crown, and ,vrote to the En1peror 
as follows :11 
, Pray consider that I was without experience, 
in a country difficult to manage, living from hand 
to mouth. I conjure your l\lajesty to forget 
everything. I promise to carry out faithfully 
all the conditions you in1pose upon me; I give 
you my word of honour to observe thenl faithfully 
and loyally, when I have once undertaken to 
do so. '12 
Seduced by these fine promises, Napoleon, in 
the following ternlS, infornls Louis of his renuncia- 
tion of his projects: 
, Every political reason den1ands that I should 
unite Holland to France. . . . But I see that 
it gives you so Inuch pain that, for the first time, 
I will make my policy yield to the wish to be 
agreeable to you. i13 
Is Louis, nlindful of his prolnise, going to 
amend his ways and conciliate the interests of 
France with those of Holland, which are very 
secondary in the Enlperor's opinion? By no 
l11eans. Even his mother, in her peculiar idiom, 
says: 


11 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' part ii., t. ii., p. 185. 
12 F. Rocquain, 'Napoléon 1. et Ie Roi Louis,' p. 247, letter 
fronl Louis to Napoleon, February 4, 1810. 
13 Ibid., p. 261, letter from Napoleon to Louis, March 13, 
1810 (not published in the correspondence). 
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'Poor Louis has become a Dutchman; he IS 
no longer a bit of a Frenchman, not a bit !'14 
\\T e shall find that this statement is no exag- 
geration if \ye compare it \vith \vhat Napoleon 
says in a letter to his brother of 
lay 20, 18 10 : 
'Certainly, in placing you upon the throne of 
Holland, I thought I \vas seating there a French 
citizen, as devoted as myself to the grandeur of 
France and as jealous for all the interests of the 
mother country. Be, above alJ, a Frenchman 
and brother of the En1peror, and be certain that 
you \vill then be follo\ving the road most con- 
ducive to Holland's true interests. \\Thy do I 
saY" all this no\v? The die is cast ! You are 
.; 
incorrigible. You \vish to drive a\vay the few 
Frenchmen \vho are still about vou. Listen to one 
.; 
\vho kno\vs more than you. Quit the "Tong road 
you are no\v on, and be a Frenchman at heart. '15 
And t\yO days later he says: 
, A Frenchman has upon you the same effect 
as the sight of "9ater upon a man affected \vith 
hydrophobia. '16 


14 
 Ce þOl'ero Luigi s'est fait Hollandais, et il n'est þÙì 
Français, du tout, du tout I'-S. Girardin, 'Journal et Souvenirs.' 
t. ii., p. 326. 
1,) F. Rocquain, '
apoléon 1. et le Roi Louis,' p. 276, letter 
fron1 Xapoleon to Louis, 
Iay 20, ] 810 (not published in the 
correspondence ). 
16 Ibid., p. 27 6 , ::\lay 22, 1810 (not published in the corre.. 
spondence). 
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At length the exasperation of the Emperor 
reached its height on learning that the þersonnel 
of his Embassy had been attacked in I-Iolland. 
, 1\1 y brother,' he writes, 'at the very moment 
when you are making all these fine protestations 
to me, I learn that the persons belonging to n1Y 
En1bassy have been ill-treated at .L ð 1.n1sterdam. I 
will not, therefore, again expose my ambassadors 
to your insults.' 
.l-\nd he adds ironically: 
'As it was the l\linister of Russia whose 
n1aster placed you on your throne, it is well that 
you should follow his advice. Let n1e have no 
more of your contemptible phrases. F or three 
years you have been repeating them to n1e, and 
every instant proves their utter falseness. This 
is the last letter I shall ever write you in n1Y 
l .c '17 
lIe. 
The painful effect of these letters upon Louis, 
who considered hin1self injured in his dignity as 
a King even more than in his dignity as a man, 
can be imagined. I t was, however, out of the 
question that the Emperor should tolerate an 
antagonism so prejudicial to the great interests 
of France. However sharp his words n1ay have 
been, they were very excusable when he felt 
hin1self outraged by the actions of a man whon1 


17 F. Rocquain, p. 277, letter from Napoleon to Louis, 
!\lay 23, 1810 (not published in the correspondence). 
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he had brought up at the cost of cruel privations, 
and in \\9hom he had placed his dearest hopes. 
\\T ere 1\ apoleon's demands so exorbitant that 
they neither could nor ought to be satisfied? 
\\That did he ask? '-[hat the l{ing of Holland, 
placed by him on the throne, should gO\Tern his 
country \yith regard to the interests of the 
Empire. \\' as not that absolutely natural? In 
the case of Holland, as in that of Spain under 
Joseph Bonaparte, \\"as not the chief question 
that of the greatness of the one mother country, 
France? \\Tho asks these questions ans\vers 
them. 
r\ apoleon, ahva ys patient, hesitdted before 
pushing his severity to extremes. He threatened 
and did not act, ahyays preserving the hope of an 
improvement. He \vaited until at length the 
day caIne \\9hen he himself, in the presence of 
all Europe, received the supreme affront of find- 
ing his authority disavo\ved. Louis, in a rash 
n10ment, joining to perjury the grossest ingrati- 
tude, quitted Holland secretly. He started for 
some unkno\vn destination, indifferent to the fact 
that he \vas giving a serious blo\v to the prestige 
of the Emperor, \vhose supremacy, till then un- 
contested, \vas thus turned to derision by his o\vn 
brother. 
H is flight took place on July 10, 18 I O. 
 one 
kne\v \vhat had become of the King of Holland. 
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Openly tricked by this impudent prank, indig- 
nant at being the dupe of such a piece of knavery, 
deeply wounded by such ingratitude and such a 
want of brotherly affection, Napoleon could yet 
keep his anger within limits that a revengeful and 
violent despot would have hardly imposed upon 
himself. 
I t must be borne in mind, too, that during that 
year, 1810, Napoleon was in a position to inflict 
upon his brother any punishment he chose, with- 
out anyone in Europe having the will or the 
power to interfere. But no ideas of vengeance 
cross the mind of the man who is supposed to 
be blinded by fits of passion. When, by an 
exen1plary chastisement, he n1ight save his C0111- 
promised dignity, he contents himself with seek- 
ing to hide the ridiculous situation from the eyes 
of the world. There is no question of punishing 
Louis. 
The Emperor anxiously writes in all directions. 
To J erôme Bonaparte he says: 
, I f you discover whither Louis has betaken 
himself, you will be doing him a kindness in 
advising him to return to Paris, and to retire to 
Saint Leu, and thus cease to be the laughing- 
stock of Europe. '18 
Eventually, on July 19, Louis was discovered 


18 F. Rocquain, 'Napoléon I. et Ie Roi Louis,' July 13, 1810 
(not published in the correspondence). 
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to be at T öplitz, in Bohemia, in the dominions of 
t\ apoleon's father-in-Ia\v. 
Did he immediately demand the surrender of 
the fugitive? No; he hastened to comn1unicate 
\vith all the family. I nstead of satisfying his 
resentment, he forbade them to reproach his 
brother, and \vished that it should be given out to 
Europe that it \vas he \vho had been \vrong in 
conferring sovereignty upon Louis. The circular 
sent out by the :\Iinister for Foreign Affairs \vas 
'to tend to completely excuse the King of H 01- 
land, \vho, o\ving to a chronic illness, \vas not a 
suitable man. '19 
\\T e \vill not deny that political calculation 
entered into this manner of presenting the case. 
All that ,,-e care to establish is that the E m- 
peror had perfect command over hin1seIt: and 
could resist inclinations to anger even \yhen n10st 
legitin1ate, 
X apoleon's calun1niators \vould have us believe 
that Louis had been horror - stricken \vhen he 
imagined that Hortense.de Beauharnais had been 
Napoleon's mistress, and that he had after\vards 
been made to marry her. \Y" e do not kno\v 
\vhether Louis ever shared this disgusting convic- 
tion, but nothing sho\ys that he did. J n any case, 


19 F. Rocquain, 'Napoléon 1. et Ie Roi Louis,' p. 29, letter 
from N"apoleon to )lonsieur de Chanlpagny, July 21, 1810 
(not published in the correspondence). 
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we have proved in a former chapter how utterly 
groundless this monstrous and gratuitous in1puta- 
tion \vas. \\T e called as our witnesses friends and 
enen1ies, and they all gave it the most categorical 
denial. \Ve shall find another in the attitude of 
the Emperor towards the King of Holland and 
his wife. Here is his advice given to Louis, 
",yho guarded his wife with the most intolerable 
jealousy: 
, Your quarrels with the Queen are reaching 
I the ears of the public. You treat your young 
",Tife as you might treat a regiment. You have 
the best and most virtuous wife in the world, and 
you are making her ll1iserable. Let her dance as 
n1uch as she pleases; it is fitting at her age. IV1 y 
\vife is forty, and yet from a field of battle I have 
"'Tritten to her to go to a ball; and do you expect 
a woman of twenty, who still has all her illusions, 
to see her life slipping away, and to live either 
like a cloistered nun or like a nurse, always 
occupied in washing her baby? Make the mother 
of your children happy. There is only one ,yay 
to do it, and that is, to show her great tenderness 
and confidence. U nfortunate]y, your wife is too 
virtuous. If she were inclined to flirt, she would 
lead you by the nose.'20 
Supposing that Napoleon had ever had Hor- 
t 1 
20 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xv., p. 25, No. 12,294, 
Finkenstein, April 4, 180 7. 
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tense as his mistress, ,yould he have complained 
so much at the care that ,vas taken to keep her 
a\yay from all ,yor1dly seductions? \V ould a lover 
willingly be so bold in taking to task a jealous 
husband? 
The most ordinary partiality, after so many 
other proofs, ought to prevent any credence being 
placed in these infamous accusations. especiaIJy 
,vhen the profound attachment of Napoleon to his 
brother is so ,veIl kno\vn. 
Although he spared Louis all punishment after 
their rupture, Napoleon could never forgive him. 
H is heart never healed from the blo,v inflicted by 
this monstrous ingratitude. Though Louis ""as 
allo,yed to return to France in 18 14, at the en- 
treaties of Joseph, the Emperor, even in his days 
of misfortune, could never believe in the sincerity 
of the tardy demonstrations of the brother ,vhom 
he had so much loved. 
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Jerôme Bonaþarte: Deference to Napoleon-Brought up at the 
Tuileries-Incorrigible Extravagance-Service in the Navy 
-Paternal Advice of Napoleon-At Baltinlore- The 
Paterson Marriage-American Policy and Foresight- 
Motives for Napoleon's Conduct-Laws of Family and 
State - Rupture with l\1iss Paterson - Reconciliation- 
Dignities-The Kingdom of "'estphalia-Marriage with 
Princess of \Vurtemberg - Napoleon's Affection for his 
Sister-in-Iaw- The Court at Cassel-\Vaste and Misery- 
Annoyance of the Emperor-Pleasantness of Jerôll1e- 
Weakness of Napoleon-Adll1irab]e 
-\ttitude of Queen 
Catherine. 


J ERÔ:\IE, the youngest of Napoleon's four brothers, 
,vas the only one who never put himself into direct 
opposition to the Emperor. He was indocile; he 
caused as much trouble as, perhaps even more 
than, his brothers; but what distinguishes him 
from them is that after each fault he reiterated 
assurances of absolute submission, and was never 
tired of disobeying and of protesting his good 
intentions. 
This relative deference may be eXplained by 
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the fact that J erômc, younger than Napoleon by 
fifteen years, never knew him except as the chief 
\vho had attained the highest positions. This 
supremacy, to \vhich he ,,,as accustomed from 
childhood, affected his in1agination, and imposed 
upon him a lasting respect, \vhich neither Joseph, 
nor Lucien, nor Louis, actors and companions 
\vith Napoleon in the struggle, ever felt. 
H is ignorance of the early difficulties almost 
authorized J erôme to believe himself a son of an 
opulent and ,veIl-born family, and rendered his 
characteristic defects more pardonable. His im- 
moderate love of luxury, his pecuniary reckless- 
ness, ,,,hich amounted to profusion, an immorality 
of life borro\ved from the Courts of the eighteenth 
century, ,vere the causes of the unceasing ren10n- 
strances of the Emperor, \vho, not,yithstanding 
his displeasure, \vas for ever seeking to improve 
his brother's position, and thought he had scarcely 
done enough for J erôme ,vhen he carved out the 
kingdom of \ \T estphalia for him. 
Before leaving for Egypt, Xapoleon placed 
J erôme at the college of J uilly. 
'Send your children to J uilly,' he said to 
Arnault. 'I haye just put my brother there, and 
,vill pay their pension ,yith his. '1 
:K 0 sooner \vas the First Consul installed at 


I Arnault, 'Souvenirs d'un Sexagénaire,' t. iv., p. 453. 
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the Tuileries than he brought his brother to the 
palace, and continued his education under the 
very best masters. 2 
From that time forward Napoleon had fre- 
quently to reprimand J erôn1e, \vho became most 
recklessly extravagant, buying everything he 
wished for, running up enormous bills \vith all 
the Court tradespeople. \\T an t of care in money- 
nlatters \vas, as is \vell kno\vn, one of the things 
that Napoleon most disapproved. He had daily 
discussions \vith J oséphine upon the subject; he 
had the same with J erôme. 
1"'he First Consul's annoyance can be imagined 
\vhen he received from Biennais (.riu sillg-e violet), 
in the Rue St. Honoré, a bill for 16,000 francs 
(L 640), the price of a magnificent dressing-case, 3 
containing all that could be dreamed of by luxury, 
including razors, and shaving-dishes of all sizes in 
enamel and silver. 
, I t contained everything,' says the Duchesse 
d' A brantès, 'except the beard to enable the pur- 
chaser to make use of it. He was fifteen at the 
time.' <1 
To put a stop to this reckless expenditure, 
Napoleon, \vho 'talked to and scolded J erônle 


2 Baron du Casse, 'Les Rois Frères de N apoléon'; 'Mémoires 
du Roi J erôme,' 1. i , p. 18. 
3 'l\lémoires du Roi Jerôme,' t. i., p. 27. 
4 'l\1émoires,' 1. ii., p, 423. 
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as though he had been his son,' 5 detern1ined on 
putting him into the navy, and entered hin1 
as a second-class n1idshipman 6 under Adlniral 
Gantheaume, to ,,
hom he \,"rote: 
'I send you, citizen Admiral, the citizen 
J erôme Bonaparte to serve his apprenticeship in 
the navy. You kno\v that he needs to be kept 
in order, and to make up for lost time. Require 
of him that he should carry out \vith exactitude 
the duties of the service he is embracing.'7 
Soon after he insists again : 
'I recommend J erôn1e to you, not in order 
that he should be made comfortable, but that he 
should be made to \vork. Tell him to accustom 
himself to the naval profession, and that in three 
years he \vill have travelled some thousands of 
miles, and \vill then be in a position to command 
a brig.'8 
\ \Then J erôme Bonaparte, scarcely seventeen 
years of age, made himself noticed by his pluck, 
intelligence, and aptitude on his first expedition, 
the joy of Napoleon \vas unbounded. His satis- 
faction, however, did not last long, for two years 
had not passed \vhen the young man, then a 
Lieutenant, suddenly, \vhile on a cruise in the 


5 Constant, '1\Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 65. 6 Du Casse, p. 166. 
1 'Correspondence of Xapoleon 1./ t. vi., p. 5 I 5, Xo. 5,193, 
November 22, 1800. 
S Ibid., t. vi., p, 524, No, 5,21 I, December 10, 1800. 
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Antilles, committed an act of folly which was the 
origin of the quarrel between the brothers. 
After a disagreen1ent with his Admiral, \Tillaret- 
J oyeuse, J erôlne, on July 20, 1803, abandoned 
the command of his brig L'.Éþe'rvier, and crossed 
to America. He appeared at Baltimore at the 
end of the month. 
He had scarcely reached Baltimore when he 
fell violently in love with l\Iiss Elizabeth Pater- 
son, the very pretty daughter of a rich merchant 
in the to\vn. He paid great attentions to the 
young American, and she did not appear dis- 
inclined to listen to hin1. ...L\ffairs n10ved so fast 
that at the beginning of October they began to 
talk of n1arriage. 
I twas \vell known in Baltimore how kind the 
First Consul had been to his younger brother, 
and a marriage with a member of the Bonaparte 
family was an unexpected piece of good-fortune 
for the Patersons. Consequently, instead of 
opposing the project, the whole fan1ily, headed 
by the father, helped it on by every means in 
their power. This little intrigue naturally became 
quickly known to the French Consu1. 9 
I n order to understand clearly the troubles that 
followed upon this n1arriage, it is necessary that 
the circumstances unJer which it was contracted 
should be noticed: 


g 'i\1ellloires du Roi J érôme,' 1. i" p. 242. 
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I. J erôme Bonaparte ,vas not yet nineteen, 
and even had he been one-and-t\venty he could 
not have married ,vithout the consent of his 
mother. 
2. J erôme ,vas ,yarned officially by the Consul 
that his n1arriage. if accomplished, ,vould be null 
and yoid in the eyes of French la \v. 
3. The French Consul also ,yarned :\1r. Pater- 
son of the absolute nullity of the marriage his 
daughter \yas about to make. The clauses of the 
la\v ,yere signified to him.1 O 
Although it is not difficult to understand \vhy 
J erôme ,yas anxious, even in spite of the la \v, to 
marry the girl \yhom he loycd. it is more difficult. 
at first sight, to explain the conduct of a father 
\vho, after all the circumstances of the case had 
been clearly put before him, nevertheless, \yith 
his eyes open, consented to sacrifice his daughter 
by allo\ving this hazardous union. E \"erything 
becomes clear, ho,vever, ,vhen ,ye learn that this 
father ,vas himself surrounded by the leaders of a 
sort of political band formed to \vork, by means 
of this marriage, upon the First Consul's affection 
for his brother. 
The natural VO\VS and effusions of the young 
couple \vere ,yatched carefully by a certain' 
General Sn1ith, a senator, uncle of the bride, and 
various other men1bers of Congress, in \vhose 
10 " I ' . d R . J ' ^ , . 

,emoues U 01 erome, t, 1., p. 243. 
VOL. 1. 28 
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eyes, as a price of their assistance, the unIon of 
the First Consul's brother with one of their conl- 
patriots was to be to them a means of political 
advancement, and the pledge, perhaps, of an 
alliance between France and the United States. 
\\T e also find the Marquis d'Y rajo, the Spanish 
Ambassador, taking an active part in this 
intrigue,11 while we cannot discover the motives 
of this diplomat's action. He undertook to make 
the proposal to the father, and found the Spanish 
priest who was to perform the cerenlony.l2 
I t was quite unnecessary to influence J erônle ; 
his love took the place of argument and beat 
do\vn all obstacles. But after the wise cautions 
of the French Consul, l\lr. Paterson, not un- 
naturally, began to hesitate, and it was then that 
the circle of politicians undertook to make hinl 
see the advantages of the l11arriage \vhen once 
accomplished: J erôme, once married, might, if 
the worst came to the worst, remain in America, 
and sooner or later the First Consul, whose 
feelings they discounted, \vould ll1ake his brother 
his representative in the United States, at 
least. I3 
This calculation was not devoid of cleverness, 


11 'Mémoires du Roi J érôme,' t. i., p. 243. 
12 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. X., p. 437, No, 8,781, 
to the Pope, Milan, 1\1ay 24, 1805. 
13 'Mémoires du Roi J érôme,' 1. i., pp. 243 et seq. 
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and its realization \vas not improbable, and as a 
result of this pressure 
Ir. Paterson gave his 
consent. The marriage ,vas celebrated at the 
house of the bride's father \vith the utmost 
secrecy,14 ,vithout any announcement of it by 
Jerôme to his mother or any n1ember of his 
family.15 
1\lr. Paterson's heart ,vas not at rest even ,vhile 
he consented to the union. H is alarm is clearly 
revealed by the clauses in the deed of settlement. 
\ \Thile their compilation does credit to the practical 
...
Inerican common-sense, they betray, most un- 
equivocally, the combination of interests ,vhich 
,vas the most important factor in this matrimonial 
scheme. 
For the instruction of readers ,vho have pitied 
the Paterson family for their disappointment, it 
n1ay be useful to reproduce here the fourth para- 
graph of the settlen1ents : 
'PARAGRAPH 4. -In the case in \vhich, fronl 
,vhatever cause arising, ,vhether from that of the 
said J erôme Bonaparte, or of au)' olle of his 
relations, a separation should be applied for 
bet\veen the said J erôme Bonaparte and Eliza- 
beth Paterson, a separation a 'L'Ùzculo, or a 1Jze1lsâ 
[I thoro, or in any other manner \vhatsoever, 


14: '1Ién1oires du Roi Jérôme,' t. i., p. 259, letter from 
Adn1iral \Yillaumez to Decrès, January 18, 1804. 
15 T1. . d . 
J.vl ., t. 1., p. 253. 
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which God forbid, the said Elizabeth Paterson 
shall have a right to, and full and entire enjoy- 
n1ent of, one-third of all the real, personal and 
l11ixed estate of the said J erôn1e Bonaparte, present 
and to come, for herself, her heirs, executors. 
administrators,' etc. 16 
The Patersons en1barked upon this conjugal 
adventure of their own \vill, and after due con- 
sideration of all possible eventualities. especially 
that of the a\\-kward intervention of one of the 
1'elatiolls of J erôn1e. I s it not clear that a father, 
really anxious for the future of his daughter and 
the peace of his fan1ily, ought to haye begun by 
requiring the consent of this SOJJZeOllC whose 
opposition was foreseen? But they \vould not 
risk this step. Having before then1 a youth of 
nineteen, madly in love, ready to sign anything 
and everything put before him, it was considered 
\vise and clever to conclude the n1arriage. which 
seemed likely in any case to turn out a good 
bargain, seeing the financial reservations with 
which it was hedged round. 
N ow that we know the real state of the case, 
we can understand the conduct of Napoleon 
towards J erôme in connection \vith his romantic 
marriage. I t seems clearly proved that the 
Patersons took advantage of this boy of nine- 
teen, \vho was desperately in love; what, there- 
16 'l\fémoires du Roi J érôme,' t. i., p. 25 2 . 
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fore, ,vere the rights and the duties of his elder 
brother. \vho stood to him in the position of a 
father? H is rights undoubtedly permitted him 
to receive \vhom he pleased into his house. Not 
having been consulted, he ,,,,as perfectly at liberty 
to refuse to receive his American sister-in-law. 
H is duty \vas to nlake his brother clearly under- 
stand the falsity of his position, and to prove to 
him that his marriage \vith l\liss Paterson \vas 
merely a speculation based upon the cupidity of 
some and the intrigues of others. 
'Vill anyone reproach l\: apoleon \yith not having 
been ready to meet in full the letters of credit 
dra".n upon hinl under cover of a young man's 
passion? \\Tas he to ratify, ,yithout inquiry, a 
marriage concluded in contempt of civil la\,"s and 
1110ral conventionalities? Hereditary Sovereign, 
as he soon after\vards became, did it not belong 
to hinl, according to monarchical custom, to judge 
\vhat degree of rank ,vas indispensable to the line 
of succession in his family? Had he not sufficient 
,,-eight to impress upon all, beginning ,vith his 
o,vn family, the respect for public la\ys \vhich 
impose upon nlinors strict obligations to,yards 
their paren ts ? 
In ,vhate\.er light it be regarded, no one Cdn 
pretend that the Emperor exceeded his rights in 
refusing to recognize this nlarriage. 
X apoleon \vaited patiently until J erôme, dis- 
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abused at last, consented to remember what he 
owed. to his family, and perceived that he had 
something to do in life besides profiting idly by 
the position of an elder brother \vho would not 
acknowledge him. 
On April 28, I80S, J erôme returned to 
Europe,17 with the intention of imploring pardon. 
He left his young wife at Lisbon, and went him- 
self to I taly, where Napoleon was at the tin1e. 
To the first overtures made to him, the E01peror 
replied: 
, IVI y brother, your letter received this morning 
tells me of your arrival at Alessandria. There is 
no fault that cannot be effaced, in n1Y eyes, by 
true repentance. Your union with Miss Paterson 
is null in the eyes of religion and of the law. 
W rite to her to return to America. I will give 
her for life a pension of sixty thousand francs 
(,-C 2,4 00 ), on condition that, under no circum- 
stances, shall she bear my name, to which she has 
no right, owing to the invalidity of your union. 
Explain to her yourself that you have not been 
able, nor ever will be able. to change the condi- 
tion of affairs. When, of your own will, you have 
thus annulled your marriage, I will restore to you 
Iny friendship, and will accord to you again the 
affection I have felt for you since your childhood, 
hoping that you will render yourself worthy of it 
11 'Mémoires du Roi Jérôn1e,' t. i., p. 167. 
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by the care you ,vill take to secure my gratitude, 
and to distinguish yourself in my armies. '18 
The conjuncture foreseen in the Baltimore 
marria g e settlement had arisen; SOJJleOlle amoncr 
b 
J erôme's relations \vas bent upon the separation 
of the young couple, and this SOlJleOlle, no less 
positive in business matters than the authors of 
the settleo1ent, liq uiclated the situation by a 
do\vnright offer of an annual sum of 60,000 
francs. 
1\1 uch has been said respecting 
 apoleon 's 
tyranny in in1posing his \vill upon his brothers 
Lucien and J erÔll1e \vith regard to their choice of 
\vives. I f it be tyrannical not to summon to a 
share in your good-fortune those \vho despise your 
advice and fail in e\Tery propriety, if it be tyranni- 
cal not to giye princely prerogatives ,vhich you 
have in your po\ver to those \vho refuse to deserve 
your fayour, then assuredly ::\ apoleon behaved 
like a tyrant to\vards Lucien for ten years, and 
to\vards J erôme until he came to a better state of 
feeling. 
I n reality an atten1pt has been made to deny to 
the Emperor, head of his family añd chief of the 
State, the rights granted to private individuals; 
for nobody \vill pretend that, had J erôme's father 
lived, he \vould not have tried to break off a 


IS 'Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. x., p. 388, 
o. 8,69 1 , 
to ]erôllle, at Alessandria, 1Iay 6, 180 5. 
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marrIage concluded under the conditions related 
above. 
The task of justifying Napoleon's arbitrary pro- 
ceeding is rendered very much easier by the fact 
that J erôme, once in Europe, and enlightened as 
to the financial and political cornbinations of 
which his love had been the pivot in America, 
yielded with docility to the ,vise advice given 
him by his family. He offered no resistance, sub- 
mitted to all that was required of him, and re- 
nounced his young wife, whom probably he no 
longer loved sufficiently to sacrifice for her sake 
the titles, honours, and certain fortune that he 
saw before hinl. \\Thy should we cling nlore 
tigh tly to the bonds that fastened J erôme to IV1 iss 
Paterson than he clung to them hilnself? 
The young American accepted the proffered 
pension, which was paid to her regularly till 181 5, 
and J erôme Bonaparte regained his liberty. 
. From that moment Napoleon joyfully announced 
to all the family the happy change that had come 
over J erôme. To his sister Eliza he wrote: 
, J erôme is here; I am satisfied with what he 
says. Make hin1 understand clearly the necessity 
of keeping his promises, for it is upon that condi- 
tion alone that I have restored to hilTI my friend- 
ship.'19 


19 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. x., p. 389, No. 8,692, 
to Princess EJiza, 1\1a y 6, 1805. 
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To Admiral Decrès he says: 
, l\Ionsieur J erôme has arrived; :\liss Paterson 
has returned to America. He has recognized his 
mistake, and renounces this person as his ,,-ife. 
He promises to do \\"onders. '20 
T 0 1\1 u rat : 
'I have good reason to be pleased \vith 
J erôme's promises, if they be sincere and genuine, 
\\-hich I In ust not doubt. '21 
F or greater security, Napoleon desired Cam- 
bacérès to annul by ecclesiastical authority the 
form of marriage that had been celebrated at 
Baltin10re, and this is ho\v he laid the case before 
him: 
, 
Iarried abroad, his contract inscribed upon no 
register, a minor, ,yithout publication of banns, 
there \vas no n10re real marriage than there \vould 
be bet\veen t\yO lo\?ers \\?ho nlarry in a garden 
on the altar of love, in the presence of the Oloon 
and stars. They call themselyes married, but 
\vhen love departs they discover that they are 
not. '22 
From the day upon \yhich J erôme accepted the 
annulment of his marriage, Napoleon, faithful to 
his promises, reinstated him in the navy, and gave 


0)0 ' c :> d f 1'1. T 1 I '. " 
 8 
- orrespon ence 0 hapo eon ., t. x., p. 4 0 9, .
 o. ,73 2 , 

Iay 13, 180 5. 
:!l Ibid., t. X., p. 424, Xo. 8,754, 
Iay 19, 180 5. 
22 Ibid., t. X., p. 402, X o. 8,720, to Cambacérès, 
Iay 13, 180 5. 
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him command of the frigate POlll01le. He again 
adopted towards him the paternal attitude which 
displays itself touchingly in his instructions to 
Berthier : 
, My cousin, desire Monsieur J erôme to study 
the cannon exercise carefully, because I shall 
n1ake him take conln1and of it some day. Let him 
learn by nanle all the different pieces that make 
up a cannon, the name of every portion of his 
frigate, their dimensions, and all the details of 
anchorage. T ell him that, as all these details are 
familiar to me, I shall most likely exami ne hinl 
some day in presence of his crew. and that he 
must therefore study carefully all that he ought 
to know. Tell hinl further that a young nlan 
need not blush at asking questions of an old 
sailor; that, on the contrary, it does hinl honour. 
You will tell hinl that I put 20,000 francs 
(
800) at his disposal to dress his boat's crew 
and some of his nlen, and that I also give him 
12,000 francs (
480) to furnish his room suit- 
ably.'23 
\ The Emperor thus recommended his brother to 
the Minister of l\Iarine : 
'l\Ionsieur J erôme is at sea on board his 
frigate. He possesses quickness, character, de- 
cision, and sufficient general knowledge of his 


2:1 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' 1. X., p. 42 2, No.8, 752, 
to Marshal Berthier, May 18, 1805. 
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profession to enable him to make use of the 
talents of others. '24 
The most flattering encouragements soon 
reached J erôme. Here is the letter in which, on 
June 2, 1805, N" apoleon announced to hinl his 
appointment to the rank of Post-captain: 
, 
I y brother, I have appointed you Post- 
captain. This proof of confidence \vill encourage 
you to nlake your career illustrious, and to justify 
the great hopes the nation entertains of you. Do 
not trust to the name you bear; it is glorious to 
o\".e nothing except to one's o\,.n merits. \\'ith 
your good disposition, your character, and greater 
kno\vledge of your profession, \vhat good might 
you not haye done had you con1manded the 
squadron of Rear-Admiral :\Iissiessy! I became 
\"hat I am by \vill, detern1ination, study. and 
I k 1;)- 
P uc -. :.;) 
\\1"hat father could have sho\vn himself more 
tender, more anxiously solicitous for the ability 
and the best interests of his son? 
\ \T e can hardly lay sufficient stress upon the 
perseverance \vith \vhich 
apoleon combats the 
tendency of his brothers to be intoxicated ,yith 
their relationship to the Emperor, and ho\v per- 
sistently he requires them to \valk in his steps 


24 'Correspondence of 1\ apoleon I.,' t. X., p. 45-t
 No. 8,808, 
to ...-\dmiral Decrès, l\lay 29, 1805. 
25 Ibid., t. x., p. 474, June 2, 1805. 
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along the road of hard work, tenacity, and 
personal effort. 
\\Thile in the navy J erôme's conduct was satis- 
factory. He gave one great proof of skill on 
board the Vétérall, \vhich he brought in safety 
into the Bay of Concarneau, after having escaped 
the English by some bold manæuvres. 
'rhe Emperor, inclined by nature to exaggerate 
to hinlself the value of those he loved, imnledi- 
ately restored J erôme to his position as a French 
Prince. By a decree of Septenlber 24, 1806, he 
was declared Prince, and called to the ultimate 
succession to the throne; he, moreover, received 
the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour. 
Finally, to bring his brother nearer to himself, by 
allowing hinl to take part in Continental warfare, 
where opportunities of distinguishing himself were 
lnore frequent than in Inaritime expeditions, the 
Emperor appointed him General of Brigade, and 
gave him comIl1and of a corps composed of 
Bavarians and \V urtenlbergers. 26 
J erôme did nothing especial at the head of 
these troops. He did not even seek oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing hiIl1self - at least, such 
was the opinion of Napoleon expressed in a letter 
of April 24, 1807 : 
'I am watching your operations; success is 
nothing, but I do not see that you are trying to 


:!f; 'i\1émoires du Roi J érôme,' t. ii" p. 10. 
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make the most of your chances. \\Thy do not 
Hédouville and Deroy tell you so? Simply 
because eyeryone likes to flatter a prince, and 
because everyone likes to remain comfortably in 
a town, But you ,yill never gain experience by 
those means. \\That a lesson vou lost in the 
J 
fight at Finkenstein! \\' ar can only be learned 
by facing fire. o2ï 
So pleased ,vas K apoleon ,vith J erôme's sub- 
mission, that, \yithout being checked by the small 
eagerness displayed by J erôme in follo\ving his 
adyice, he took a delight in sho\vering fayours 
upon the Benjamin of the family. 
By the treaty of Tilsit, July i, 1807, the 
Emperor caused J erôme to be recognized by 
Europe as Sovereign of the ne". kingdom of 
\\T estphalia, created expressly for him. That 
,vas not all. .At the end of 1806, in vie\v of an 
alliance in conformity ,yith this elevation, 
K apoleon had negotiated for the marriage of his 
brother ,vith Princess Catherine, daughter of the 
l{ing of \\T urtemberg. 
, It ,yas in 1806,' says the Princess in her 
journal, 'that the l{ing my father first mentioned 
to me the overtures that had been made to him 
by France for my n1arriage ,yith Prince ]erôme,'2S 


2i 'Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. XV., p. 145, 
No. 12,465, April 24, 1807. 
28 Journal of Queen Catherine, , 
Iémoires du Roi J érôme,' 
t. iii., p. 33. 
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On his return to Paris, July 27, 1807, Napoleon 
gave J erôme the Pavilloll de Flore as his resi- 
dence, and constituted the new King's civil and 
military Household. 29 
On Augus.t 5 l\Iarshal Bessières started for 
Stuttgard bearing t\VO letters from the Emperor 
-one for the King of \Vurtemberg, the other for 
the Princess. The former of these letters con- 
tained the official proposal of marriage; the latter 
ended with these words: 
, You can believe that nlY most earnest care 
will be to contribute to your happiness, and that 
I shall always entertain for you the affection and 
the feelings that you deserve, loving you, as I do, 
as my own daughter.'3o 
These were not empty words, dictated by the 
circumstances. \Vhat Napoleon said he meant, 
and he never betrayed the promise given to his 
future sister-in-law. I n her correspondence with 
her father, the Princess tells of the delicate and 
affectionate behaviour of the Emperor to\vards 
her. Relating in detail the episode of her arrival 
at the rruileries, she \\'rites : 
, The whole Court nlet nle at the foot of the 
staircase, the Emperor and the Princesses in the 


2iJ J ollrnal of Queen Catherine, '11énloires du Rci J érôme,' 
t. iii., p.. 6. 
30 'Briefwechsel der Königin Katharina sowie des Kaisers 
Napoleon I. mit dem König Friedrich von \Viirttemberg,' 
t. i., p. 28. 
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first room. I thre\v myself at his feet; he raised 
111e nlost graciously, and embraced me tenderly.' 
Then he led me through the apartments and into 
the Empress's dra\ving - room, \vhere she ,vas 
sitting \vith :\ladame, mother of the Emperor, 
the Queen of Naples, the Grand Duchess of 
Berg, and Princess Stéphanie. 
'The Emperor presented me to all the 
Princesses, and then led me in to his apartments, 
\vhere dinner \yas served. He talked to me a 
great deal, and obliged me to drink a little ,vine 
-to give me courage, as he said. It is true 
that I needed some, though I ".as less shy and 
less embarrassed \vith the Emperor than ,vith the 
Prince. After dinner the Enlperor \"ent into his 
dra\ving-room, \"here \ve remained for a good 
hour. He talked to the Princes and Princesses, 
but \yas especially pleasant, affectionate, and kind 
to me. He kissed me several times, each time 
saying the most charming things to nle. 
Amongst others, he said: 
, " I loye you like my daughter; I kno\v ,,-hat 
it has cost you to separate from your father; I 
\vish, if it be possible, to driye a\vay all recollec- 
tion of those painful moments. \7 our father is 
my friend, and I shall ne'ger forget the mark of 
confidence he has sho,yn me in uniting your lot 
to that of my brother." 
'I should never have believed the Emperor 
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capable of <.lisplaying so I11uch friendship to\vards 
anyone. '31 
Not content \vith giving the Princess such 
lively n1arks of interest, Napoleon writes to the 
King of \\T urten1berg, \vhon1 he supposes to b
 
uneasy respecting his daughter: 
, Your l\Iajesty can rest assured of the senti- 
I11ents I entertain towards your daughter. I 
kno\v ho\v n1uch, at such a time as this, and in 
a strange country, the Princess must n1iss the 
care and friendliness that surrounded her at Stutt- 
gard. ' 
I n this anxiety, sincere though it be. one 
cannot help noticing the anxiety of the þarveuu 
soldier to sho\v hil11self worthy of a royal alliance, 
and to reassure the King upon the custon1S of 
the Il11perial Court, in \vhich his daughter was to 
live, and which had been so frequently decried. 
I t is strange to find this letter terminating by 
details about the existing heat, \vhich contain 
nothing majestic, but \vhich seem to have been 
put in on purpose to show that hencefor\varcl the 
correspondence was to becolne intin1ate : 
'I hope that your lVlajesty keeps \vell in this 
horrible heat. We have not had anything like 
it here for sixty years. For n1 y own part, 
though my memory does not go back so far as 


31 'Briefwechsel der Königin Katharina,' etc., t. i., p. 42, 
Paris, August 22, 1807. 
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that, I do not remember ever having been so hot 
in France. '32 
The Emperor's kindness to Queen Catherine 
is mentioned in each of her letters. From the 
extracts we shall reproduce here, it ,vill be seen 
that it \vas impossible to be more tender, ITIOre 
simple, more bourgeois (the only ,vord that ex- 
presses Napoleon), more naturally affectionate 
tha
 the Emperor \vas to his sister-in-Ia\v. 
, ] ust as I had closed my letter,' says Queen 
Catherine to her father, 'the Emperor and 
Empress came to ask how I \yas. The Emperor 
talked a great deal to me about many subjects, 
into \\'hich I cannot enter here, as they \vould 
be too long; he insisted upon the Empress going 
in search of the je\vel-case containing his present 
to n1e, and which I am not to have till the even- 
ing follo\ving the civil marriage. It \vould be 
impossible to find anything more beautiful of its 
kind. He himself took off n1 y cap in order to 
try on the diadem, the comb, and the ear-rings, 
and my necklace in order to put on me that of 
diamonds. It ,yould be impossible to imagine 
greater kindness or affection than the Emperor 
alvlays sho\vs me; he is so thoughtful for me, 
and ahyays calls me " Papa's darling child." '33 


3
 'Briefwechsel der Königin Katharina,' etc., 1. 1., p. 44, 
August 22, 1807. 

a Ibid., 1. i., p. 44, August 22, 1807. 
VOL. 1. 29 
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'I cannot, my dearest father, repeat to you 
often enough how much kindness is shown to 
me here, and in what a delightful manner the 
Emperor and Empress are good enough to treat 
me. I can assure YOll that I am, as at honle, the 
spoiled child of the house. '34 
, 1\1 Y dearest father, for the last three days I 
have not been quite well. I hasten to write to 
reassure you. Although I had a slight attack of 
fever, it was absolutely nothing but a little cold. 
I cannot be sufficiently grateful for the kindness 
shown to me by the Emperor and Empress. '35 
'The King (J erôme) has been away since 
Sunday last. The Emperor laughs a great deal 
at my sadness, but has loaded Ine with kindness 
since Jerôme went a\vay. He makes me dine 
with him every day, and the Empress wishes me 
to breakfast with her every morning. It \vould 
be impossible to display greater kindness to their 
own daughter than they do to 111e.'36 
I t is unnecessary to nlultiply these quotations. 
If they be compared with those \ve have given 
relating to the household of Prince E ugène, it 
will be seen that there is nothing special or ex- 
ceptional in this case, but that Napoleon's manner 


34 'Briefwechsel der Königin Katharina,' etc.) 1. i.) p. 64, 
September 22, 1807. 
35 Ibid., t. i., p. 69, Fontainebleau, September 2 S, 1807. 
36 Ibid., t. i" p. 89, November 10, 1807. 
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v;as ahvays cordial and frank to all the members 
of his family, \vhether old or ne\v. 
He watched over Queen Catherine \vith 
constant solicitude, and of this \ve have an 
indubitable proof in a letter \vritten In 1814 by 
the I
ing of \\Turtemberg to his daughter: 
, I kno,v that had J erôn1e only been concerned, 
he ,,,"ould have divorced you! I t is only to 
K apoleon, \"hen at Dresden last sun1mer, that 
you o\ve the continuance of your existence as a 
\vife. '37 
The reign of J erôme Bonaparte in \ \T estphalia 
\vas to Napoleon a source of constan t annoyance, 
all arising from the thoughtless conduct of his 
brother, from the recklessness \vith ,yhich he 
Inanaged the finances of his kingdom, and from 
the magnificence, at least equal to that of France, 
that he insisted on maintaining at Cassel, his 
capital, in spite of the exiguity of his budget. 
F rom the pen of J erôme and his 1\1 inisters ,,'e 
can trace, in a fe,v lines selected from this corre- 
spondence, a clear and conclusive picture of the 
deplorable financial position of \Vestphalia. 
'I must go straight to the point (Ie lle puis 
þreudre de biais) \vith your :\Iajesty,' 
vrote the 
King to the En1peror in 1809, 'and cannot 
deceive you in a matter so important, but it is 


37 'Briefwechsel,' etc., t. ii., p. 113, King Frederic to Queen 
Catherine, Stuttgard, ...<\pril 20, 181 4. 
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certaIn that the kingdon1 of Vl estphalia cannot 
hold out for six months longer in the present 
condition of its finances.'38 
A few months later he ,vrites an even n10re 
pressing lètter : 
, Want has reached such a pitch throughout 
the kingdon1 (as nobody can be paid) that if 
your l\lajesty does not come to our help we 
cannot go on for another t\VO months. '39 
There is no improvement in 181 I : 
'\Vill your l\lajesty put yourself for an instant 
in my place, Sovereign of a ruined country, 
weighed down under the burden of enorn10US 
charges ?'40 
Reinhard
 the representative of the Emperor 
at Cassel, is no
 more optilnist: he declares that 
'the deficit for the year 181 I is at least 14,000,000 
francs (L 5 20 ,000).'41 
People .have accepted J erôlne's lamentations as 
unvarnished statements, and have reproached the 
Emperor with selfishness. It has been imputed 
to him as a crime that he left his brother in so 
precarious a posItIon. But his difficulties really 
arose from his own luxurious extravagance. The 
38 Letter from Jerôme to Napoleon, Cassel, February 3, 1809; 
Baron du Casse, , Les Rois Frères de Napoléon,' p. 232. 
39 Ibid., September 20, 1809; ibid., p. 3 I 2. 

o .ibid., February 17, 1811 ; ibid., p. 366. 
41 Letter from Reinhard to Champagny, April 13, 181 I ; 
ibid., p. 38 I. 
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question the Emperor had to decide \vas \vhether 
the re\"enues of France \,.ere intended to pay for 
the follies of a Prince \vho, in this little kingdom, 
seemed possessed \vith a mania for grandeur, and 
persisted, not\vithstanding his royal misery, in 
leading a life of debauchery that might have roused 
an Eastern Sultan to envy. 
F or this tiny Court, the King could not be 
satisfied \vith less than 'one grand marshal of 
the palace, t\VO prefects of the palace, one great 
chamberlain, fifteen ordinary chamberlains, one 
principal n1aster of the ceren1onies, eight masters 
of ceremonies, more than t\venty aides-de-camp, 
one equerry in chief, six equerries, one principal 
chaplain, chaplains and almoners in great number, 
three secretaries, etc. '4
 
The Queen's Household \vas organized on the 
same scale. 
This large number of courtiers, al1 dra\ving 
large salaries, ate into and drained the poor little 
budget of \ \T estphalia. 
.t
 }.;'rench theatre ".as indispensable to the 
happiness of the Court; this \vhim cost the 
civil list no less than 400,000 francs annually 
(L'I 6,000).43 
'\\Then the King of \\' estphalia travelled 


42 Baron du Casse, p. 220. 
43 Letter from Reinhard to the Duke of Bassano, 
Iay 19, 
18 12; Du Casse, p. 406. 
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through his dominions,' says Blangini, 'the 
artistes from the royal theatre, his private band 
and his orchestra nearly always acco111panied 
h - '44 
1m. 
A whirlwind of folly seen1ed to carry the I{ing 
and his Court into a perfect vortex of gaieties, as 
futile as they were expensive. On one occasion 
a garden-party was organized at which' the I{ing 
and Queen, on their arrival, were received by 
shepherds and shepherdesses, bearing garlands 
with whicb they formed a trellis over the heads 
of their Majesties. The ball was opened with 
a Spanish quadrille. A fair had been arranged, 
and at a dozen stalls ladies distributed presents, 
the Queen giving je\vels which she took from 
a casket. The French IYlinister entered at the 
head of a band of masquers representing an 
Egyptian Bey with his harem '45 
Previously, at another fancy ball, 'The Queen 
danced in a quadrille formed of all the persons 
of her Household. The l{iI1g enjoyed himself 
very much, and changed his costume several 
times. '46 
Evidently they did enjoy thel11selves vastly at 
Cassel. No fault can be found with either the 


44 'Souvenirs de F. Blangini,' p. 200. 
45 Reinhard to the Duke of Bassano, February 16, I 8e 7 ; 
ibid., p. 23 I. 
46 Ibid., February 5, 1809; Du Casse, p. 229. 
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splendour or variety of the entertainments, \vhich 
would have exhausted the resources of a satrap. 
An evening of \vhich Reinhard gives an account 
in his letter of February 12, 18 10, is worth 
recording : 
, The ball last night at the palace \vas extremely 
brilliant. The Court appeared first in the guise of 
a pack of piquet cards, a masquerade Inore learned 
than \vitty; but soon there appeared out of this 
fantastic cro\vd a beautifully ordered series of 
dancing rivers and to\vns. The l
ing of Clubs 
turned into the \\T eser Ri\Ter, and the to\vns of 
Hammeln and Hanover fraternized \vith Bruns- 
\vick and 
Iagdeburg. A picked number of the 
ladies of the Court, changing their costumes for 
the third time, reappeared as Egyptians and 
formed a quadrille \vith the l{ing. '-!ï 
I f, after reading the urgent entreaties for help 
dddressed by J erôme to the Emperor, one is 
inclined to picture to one's self a King moody, 
\vretched, in despair at his melancholy plight. 
one "9ill soon be undeceived and consoled by 
reading t.hat 'the Court appeared at a ball in a 
masquerade representing the marriage of Figaro. 
The King, as Figaro, perfonned, to the sound of 
castanets, a Spanish dance \vith l\Iadame de 
Boucheporn (a very pretty person, \vife of one of 


4ï Reinhard to the Duke of Bassano, February 12, 1810; 
Du Casse, p. 339. 
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the prefects of the palace), and distributed 
flowers. '48 
I n presence of this disorderly conduct, can we 
blarne Napoleon for not paying attention to his 
brother's grievances? The Emperor, we may 
be sure, ignored nothing that was going on at 
Cassel. He read the diplomatic bulletins that we 
have transcribed, and was perfectly alive to the 
sumptuous amusen1ents, and even to the dissolute 
manners, of the Court of \Vestphalia. 
He kne\v that the' mothers of Cassel who have 
pretty daughters are afraid to let them go to the 
Court balls and parties' ;49 that in the invitations 
to Napoleonshöhe, the sun1n1er residence, where 
the costume required consisted of a little blue 
tunic, embroidered in silver, bl
e breeches and 
top-boots, 'women and their husbands \vere rarely 
mentioned together.'50 He also knew that 'the 
wives of officials and generals made no secret 
whatever of receiving royal presents, such as 
diamond necklaces.' 51 
Finally, the Emperor knew that, for a whim 
worthy of Cræsus or the l\Iarquis of Carabas, 
'the I{ing having gone to luncheon at a country 


48 Reinhard, February 23, 1810; Du Casse, p. 341. 
49 Report fron1 Monsieur J ol1ivet to the Eillperor, Decelnber 8, 
1807 ; ibid., p. 209. 
50 Reinhard, May 20, 1813; ibid., p. 452. 
51 Ibid., February 23, 1810; ibid., p. 341. 
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house belonging to the banker, J ordis, said to the 
gardener on leaving: "This house belongs to 
me," and paid 30,000 thalers Cl4, 500) for a villa 
that had cost 7,000 (LI,OSO).'52 
F rom these characteristic traits, taken at 
haphazard from the letters of eye-witnesses, 
who described this extravagant and luxurious 
existence, \ve can gain some idea of the exaspera- 
tion of the Elnperor, \vho ,vas, as a rule, so 
indignant at waste of money. As he did not 
consider that the Treasury of France should 
pay for these princely orgies, he turned a deaf 
ear to the supplications of J erôme, \vho ,,
oke 
the echoes \vith lamentations upon his \vretched 
resources. Upon these complaints, regarded 
without any examination into their real causes, 
have been founded the accusations against the 
Emperor of unkindness and hardness of heart. 
In 1807 the En1peror \vrites : 
, From one of your letters of the 8th, I see that 
you do not expect to be able to meet your 
engagement to pay the money you ha\
e borro\\yed 
from the sinking-fund. I cannot understand that. 
It \vould be a bad beginning of your Government, 
and a bad security for your credit, if you start by 
not paying your debts. '53 


52 Reinhard, .A..ugust 10, 1809; Du Casse, p. 304. 
53 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xvi., p. 200, 

 O. 13,404, December 17, 180 7. 
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Here is his ans\ver to a prayer for money in 1809 : 
, Your entreaty for money is indiscreet at a 
Inon1ent when I do not know how to meet the 
imn1ense expenses that I have, since n1Y arn1ies 
in Spain cost me money and bring in no return, 
and. n1Y other arn1ies have to be kept up as well. 
Do a\vay with half your luxury, save a portion of 
your civil list in order to increase your Inilitary 
force. '54 
A few days later the Emperor repeats: 
'As to the state of your treasury and your 
administration, it does not concern me. I know 
that both are in a very bad condition. I t is the 
result of the way you live and of the luxury that 
reigns in your house. All your actions bear the 
stalnp of carelessness. \Vhy display a luxury so 
little in harmony with the country, and which, of 
itself, must be a calan1ity to \Vestphalia ?' 55 
The following year brings the san1e re- 
proaches : 
'I hear on all sides that your troops are not 
paid and that they are in a miserable condition. 
However, I have written so much and so 
frequently to you upon the subject, that you n1ust 
know it as well as I do. I can only repeat to you 


54 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xviii., p. 256, 
No. 14,7 6 4, February 7, 180 9. 
55 Letter from Napoleon to J erôn1e, February II, 1809; 
Baron du Casse, ' Les Rois Frères,' etc., p. 232. 
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that the promises you made me ought to be kept, 
and that they are not. '56 
Even supposing, \vhat is highly probable, that 
filial care has elinlinated from the 'Correspon- 
dence of Napoleon' the nlost violent scoldings, 
and the most selfish letters of the Enlperor to 
King J erôme, we \villingly admit-nay, \ve regard 
it as certain-that the l{ing of \\T estphalia \yas 
taken to task, on many occasions, in terms that 
must have been most disagreeable to hin1. Even 
so there \yas no ground for complaint, especially 
if \ye consider the harm that J erôme was so gaily 
doing at Cassel. 
l{ing J erôme \yas, by nature, charming, and he 
al\yays tried to appease the Emperor by assurances 
of the utmost devotion. 
, I never take a step.' he \vrote. ' \vithout having 
your 
Iajesty before my eyes, without desiring to 
please you, and especially \vithout having as my 
ambition that you may say: "l\Iy brother J erônle 
has never caused me any trouble:' '5ï 
Could anything be more charming? The 
,vorst of it ,vas that, inlmediately after making these 
epistolary demonstrations, J erôme recommenced 
his extravagances. 


56 'Correspondence of :Napoleon I.,' t. XXl., p. 26 7, 
No. 17,120, Noveolber 8,1810. 
5'; Letter froin ]erôme to Napoleon, FebrualY 17, 1812; 
Du Casse, p. 366. 
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J erôme, by his recklessness, had gravely com- 
promised his position in \Vestphalia long before 
the fall of the Empire. 
I n vain do we seek any proof of real severity on 
the part of the Emperor which might have been 
salutary to J erôme. On the contrary, though 
Napoleon opposed a certain resistance to the most 
extravagant den1ands of his brother, he always 
ended by yielding to his reiterated entreaties. 
One exan1ple will suffice to show the habitual 
weakness of the En1peror. 
One of J erôme's first acts after his accession 
was to create his first Chamberlain, one Le 
Can1us, Count of FÜrstenstein. This man's 
principal clain1s to this honour were, if chroniclers 
speak truly, that he had always shown himself an 
obliging servant, and was always ready to assist 
the amorous caprices of his young n1aster. He 
had long been J erôn1e' s factotun1. 
At Cassel, we find him retaining in the town a 
lady's-maid \vhon1 the Queen had dismissed in 
order to remove her from the attentions of the 
King. At the san1e time an actress from Breslau 
was attracted to Cassel by l\lonsieur Le Can1us, 
acting upon orders from his master. 58 
The title of Count appeared to J erôme an 
insufficient recon1pense for the eminent services of 


58 Note froIl1 l\Ionsieur J ollivet to the Emperor, December, 
1807 ; Du Casse, p. 208. 
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this faithful Chamberlain. He proposed to ha,.e 
him appointed Grand A lile of the Legion of 
Honour. 
The Emperor, \vho \vas most careful not to 
la,.ish the decoration, shrugged his shoulders ".hen 
he heard of this incongruous request. 
, \\"'ith his usual yiolence of temper, he, of course, 
accompanied his peremptory refusal \vith a ,.iolent 
and cruel outburst.' \\".. ell, \vith all respect to his 
maleyolent biographers, this circumstance. ,,-ill be 
another proof of the conciliatory disposition of the 
Emperor. 
 ot only is he careful not to lay do\vn 
his opinion (just as it might be) \vith roughness, 
but he eyen takes the trouble to discuss the 
matter \vith the I
 ing in order to induce him, of 
his o\\-n free \vilI, to giye up so scandalous a 
proposItIon. 
'\\-hen you ask me.' he "Tites, · to gi,.e the 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour to the 
Count of -, I can only lea,.e you to judge 
\vhether it be suitable or not. \ our mind is too 
\vell balanced to think that it is. Cretet,:\1 inister 
of the Interior, ".ho has rendered n1e such 
ser\ ices ; 
Iollien, 
Iinister of the Public Treasury 
one of the best financiers in Europe; Clarke, 

Iinister of \\"" ar, ,,-ho has been Go,.ernor of 
\ ienna and Berlin; Bigot de Préameneu, 
Iinister 
of \\- orship, \vho has been President of the Section 
of T_egislation in my Council of State; Lacuée, 
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Régnaud, Dufernlon, all l\Iinisters of State, \vho 
have done nluch for nle-none of these have the 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of 11 onour. I say 
- nothing about the Generals. Except the Marshals, 
there are but a fe,," \vho recei\red it for their 
conduct at .l\usterlitz and Friedland, I a",rait 
your answer. '59 
] erônle held to his point, and nlade very light 
of Napoleon's clearly-expressed objection to realize 
his desire. He actually returned to the charge, 
arguing that by his title of Count of FÜrstenstein 
l\lonsieur Le Camus had becolne a foreigner. He 
pointed out that in that capacity, by a subtle 
distinction, his Chanl berlain nligh t receive this 
great favour without wounding the susceptibilities 
of Frenchmen more deserving in every respect. 
The King insisted to such an extent that 

 apoleon, whose weakness towards his brothers 
was boundless, finished by signing the decree 
nonlinating the precious Chanlberlain Grand Aigle 
of the Legion of Honour. 
However painful ] erôme's lapses of conduct 
nlay have been to Napoleon, they never passed 
between thenl beyond the stage of fan1ily quarrels. 
They were not injurious to Napoleon, as ",rere the 
acts of his other brothers. ] erônle, in conclusion, 
caused grievous pain to the Elnperor, but he is 


59 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' 1. xviii., p. I I, 
No. 14,397, October 23, 1808. 
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the only member of the family \vho can lay claim 
to the honour of not having contributed directly to 
the fall of the En1pire. On the contrary, \ye find 
him, up to the last mon1ent, doing his duty to the 
utnlOSt. I n Russia, at \\T aterloo, ,vhere he "Tas 
\vounded in the hottest of the fight,60 every,,-here, 
he took a courageous part in the desperate efforts 
of the Emperor's n10st faithful companions. 
K apoleon, forgetful of J erôn1e's former nlis- 
demeanours, did hinl full justice \vhen he said of 
him at St. Helena: 
( J erôme, . as he gre\v older, \,"ould have made a 
good governor; I had real hopes of him, '61 
The Emperor ,,-as no less loud in his praise of 
J erôme' s \vife, ,,-hose irreproachable conduct he 
proclaimed aloud at the time \yhen by every 
means she \vas being tortured by her father, "Tho 
\vished to compel her to apply for a divorce in 
18 14., after the fall of the Imperial po'
er. 
This noble Queen ans\vered \vith an exclama- 
tion of rebellion ,,-hich is admirable in its elo- 
quence. She may ser\Te as a model to all 
princesses \v ho, for reasons of S tate or for other 
reasons, think it their duty to sacrifice thenlselves. 
\\
hat enhances the Queen's merits is that she had 
abundant reasons for leaving her husband. 
( :f\I y previous letters,' she \vrites, (must have 


60 Fleury de Chaboulon, '
Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 116. 
61 Las Cases, '
Ién1orial de Sainte-Hélène,' t. vii., p. 100. 
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proved to you what are n1Y irrevocable intentions. 
\\Thatever, my dear father, my love and sub- 
mission to you may have been all through Iny life, 
you cannot blan1e me if in so important a n1atter 
I find myself obliged only to hearken to the dic- 
tates of duty and honour. United to n1Y husband 
by bonds originally formed by policy, I will not 
recall here the happiness I have had with hin1 
during seven years; but had he been the worst of 
husbands to Ine, if you, n1Y father, will only con- 
sult what the truest principles point out to me, 
you, I am certain, will tell me that I cannot 
abandon him when he is in trouble, especial1y 
when that trouble is not of his own making.'62 
Napoleon might well say of her: 
(' , That Princess wrote her name in history "vith 
lher own hand. '63 
These words are an everlasting honour to 
Catherine 
f Wurtemberg, while they are an 
ineradicable stign1a upon the conduct of Maria- 
Louisa of Austria. 


62 'Briefwechsel der Königin Katharina mit den1 König 
Friedrich von 'Vürttemberg,' t. ii., p. 109, April 17, 181 4, 
li:
 Las Cases, '1Iémorial de Sainte-Hélène,' 1. iii., p. 17 0 . 
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( X APOLEOX took the greatest pains in the for- 
mation of his Council, as it afforded hinl the onh- 
check on the errors of his 
Iinisters-in fact. [t 
formed the only body \vhose concurrence really 
lent to his acts the countenance of public opinion. 
He called to his assistance, accordingly, all the 
best qualified persons he could find in every 
department of governn1ent. and \vhereyer he could 
lay his hands upon then1. I n this n1anner 
Ierlin 
and Portalis ""ere selected to assist in the busi- 
ness of legislation. F ourcroy and Chaptal in 
science. Fleurien in naval affairs, and Gouyion 
Saint-Crr in those relating to nlilitary matters. 
To the nan1es already given n1ay be added those 
of the Count Pelet de la Lozère. Count de 
Ségur. 
I. Daru, :\1. :\Ionnier, of the l\ssemblée 
Constituante, etc. Besides these, there \yere 
many others \vhose names are \vell kno\yn .to 
the \yorld. The list \vill be found, \vith its 
various changes, in the d Almanach I mpérial " for 
the different years of 
 apoleon's reign. Having 
formed his Council, he di\Tided it into Sections, to 
each of \vhich he referred the various projects 
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proposed to hilll by his l\linisters to be separately 
considered. The san1e lllatters were afterwards 
discussed by the assembled Council, and generally 
in his presence. 
, The 11101nent a new province was added to the 
El11pire, Napoleon sought out the cleverest men 
with WhOlll to enrich his Counci1. F or example, 
Genoa supp1ied hinl with Corvetto, who became 
afterwards one of the Ministers of Louis XVI I I. 
Corsini can1e fro 111 Florence, Saint-l\Iarsan from 
Turin, and Appélius fronl Holland. All these 
\vere men so renlarkable for talents that after the 
do\vnfall of the En1pire and on their return home, 
they were appointed to high stations by their own 
so\yereigns, in spite of any prejudices which their 
having served in f"'rance Inight have created 
against thenl.'-Pelet de la Lozère, 'Naþoleon in 
["'oullcil,' pp. 5, 6. 
, l"'he restless activity which Napoleon exhibited 
in his own person he exacted fronl all those 
\\lh0I11 he called to his aid. As he conlplained not 
infrequently that the Council did not advance 
. rapidly enough with business, it ,vas incumbent 
upon everyone to show that he was not behind- 
hand with his task. "Then a report was to be 
dra\vn up, it was ordered for next day; or if une 
of his Council ,vas charged with the duty of pro- 
posing a law to the Legislative Body, he had often 
not a couple of hours to prepare the whole lllatter, 
besides getting his speech ready. 
, Such scrilnp time, however, was quite enough 
for Napoleon himself, for he dictated with such 
rapidity that there generally remained several 
pages of lllatter to be written after he had done 
speaking; and yet on the revision it ,vas seldom 
that anything was found requiring alteration. 
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'Both before and after these meetings of the 
Council of State, Napoleon frequently presided 
at other councils, ,vhere, in concert \yith certain 
professional n1en (ho1JlJJles sþéciaux), the details 
of each department of the administration, such as 
that of the Public \ \T orks, the \ \T ar Office, and 
so on, \vere discussed, his mind passing \vith 
wonderful facility from one topic to another. 
'rhus \ve kno\v that on the eve of the battle of 
Austerlitz he assembled his Generals at six o'clock 
in the afternoon to give his orders for the next 
day's fight, and immediately after\vards proceeded 
to consider the organization of the scholastic 
establishment at Saint [)enis, \vhich done, he re- 
curred to the preparations for the battle. '-Petc! 
de fa L o::ère, 
 N aþoleon ill C oU1lcil,' pp. 14, 15. 
, At one time the institution of Trial by Jury ran 
a great risk of being entirely suppressed. I t ,vas 
attacked by N apoleon
 but defended by various 
mem bers of the Council. T reillard \vas the person 
\vho stood up l110st boldly against the Elnperor. 
, " It must be o,vned," said he, "that you are 
very obstinate." 
, To \vhich the other replied: 
, ,. Your l\Iajesty is not a ,vhit less tenacious of 
your opinion than I am. " 
'In the end the question \vas put to the vote, 
and ten of the members voted \vith their master 
-that iS J for the suppression of the trial by jury. 
Fourteen, ho\vever) voted for the jury, and it \vas 
maintained accordingly.'-Pelet lie la Lo::èrc, 
, Naþoleoll in. Coullcil,' p. 88. 
'One of Bonaparte's greatest misfortunes ,vas 
that he neither believed in friendship nor felt the 
necessity of loving. How often have I heard 
him say: 
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. 
, " \ \Thy did you not infornl me of this?" said 
the Emperor. (( I do not ,vant to kill you; go 
to bed. Good-night,:\1. Daru." '-Las Cases, 
English edition, vol. iii., part yi., p. 22. 
'The day before the battle of \\' aterloo Cap- 
tain Elphinstone had been seyerely wounded 
and made prisoner. H is situation attracted the 
personal attention of Napoleon, \vho immediately 
ordered his surgeon to dress his ".ounds, and 
perceiving that he \vas faint from loss of blood, 
sent him a silver goblet full of ,,"ine fro In his o,vn 
canteen. On the arrival of the BelleroþhoJl in 
England, Lord l{eith sent his grateful thanks to 
Napoleon for having sayed his nephe\v's life.' 
-O'.JIeara's 'N aþoleoll at .,St. Helella,' 1888 
edition, vol. ii., p. 153. 
, 
 apoleon told file that \\7hen he \vas at 
Boulogne t\VO English sailors arrived there, ,,-ho 
made their escape from \1 erdun, and had passed 
through the country undisco,.ered. They had 
remained there for some tinle. Having no 
money, they \vere at a loss ho,,- to effect their 
escape, and there ,vas such a yigilant \vatch kept 
upon the boats that they despaired of being able 
to seize upon one. They made a sort of yessel 
of ]ittle ribs of \vood, \vhich they formed \vith 
their kniyes, liying as \vell as they could upon 
roots and fruits. This bark of theirs they coyered 
with calico, \vhich they stretched over the ribs. 
\\Then finished it \vas not more than about three 
feet and a half in length, and of proportionate 
breadth, and so light that one, of them carried it 
on his shoulders. I n this machine they deter- 
mined to attempt their passage to England. 
Seeing an English frigate approach very near 
to the shore, they launched their bark, and 
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attenlpted to join her; but before they had pro- 
ceeded very far they \vere discovered b} the 
doua1lie'rs, seized, and brought back. 
'The story transpired in consequence of the 
astonishment excited at seeing two men venture 
out to sea in such a fragile conveyance. Napoleon 
heard of it, and ordered then1 with their little boat 
to be brought before him, He was struck with 
astonishment at the idea of l11en trusting their 
Ii ves to such an article, and asked then1 if it \vas 
possible they could have intended to go to sea 
in that. 1'hey replied that, to convince him, 
they were ready at that moment to attempt it 
again in the same vessel. i\dnliring the boldness 
of their attempt, and the bluntness of the reply, he 
ordered that they should be set at liberty, some 
napoléons given to them, and a conveyance to 
the English squadron provided for them. Pre- 
viously to this, they were going to be tried as 
spies, as several persons had seen them lurking 
about the can1p for S0111e days.' -- O'Meara's' Naþo- 
leon at St. Helena,' 1888 edition, vol. ii., p. 172. 
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